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THE    OLD    ORDER 

I 

IT  was  rerj'  still  in  the  small  neglected  chapel.  The 
noises  of  the  farm  came  faintly  through  closed 
ioon — voices  shouting  at  the  oxen  in  the  lo^ve^  fields, 
the  querulous  bark  of  the  old  iiouse-dog,  and  Filo- 
aem's  angiy  calls  to  tlie  little  wlijte-faced  foundling 
io  the  kitchea. 

The  Februarj'  day  was  closing,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
tUnting  through  a  slit  in  the  chapcl-««ll,  brought  out 
the  vision  of  a  pale  haloetl  head  floating  against  the 
dtiskr  background  of  the  chancel  like  a  water-lily  on  its 
ImJ",  The  face  was  that  of  the  saint  of  Assisi — a  sunken 
mvjiged  countenance,  lit  with  an  ecstasy  of  suffering 
Uwt  set-nietl  not  so  much  to  reflect  the  anguish  of  the 
Qirist  at  whose  feet  the  saint  knelt  as  the  mute  pain 
€  all  poor  downtrodden  folk  on  earth. 

^Vhen  the  small  Odo  Valsecca  —  the  only  frequenter 
•f  the  chapel — liad  been  taunted  by  the  farmer's  wife 
for  being  a  beggar's  brat,  or  when  his  ears  were  tin- 
fliog  from  the  heavy  liand  of  the  farmer's  son,  he  found 
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a  incrancholy  kinship  iit  that  suffering  face;  but,  since 
be  had  fighting  blood  in  him  too,  coming  on  the 
^iiother's  side  of  the  rude  Piedmontese  stock  of  the 
'Marquesses  di  Donnaz,  there  were  other  moods  when 
he  turned  instead  to  the  stout  Saint  George  in  gold 
armor  just  discernible  through  the  grime  and  dust  of 
the  opposite  wall. 

The  chapel  of  Pontesordo  was  indeed  as  wonderful  a 
story-book  as  fate  ever  unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  a 
n^lected  and  solitary  child.  For  a  hundred  years  or 
more  Pontesordo,  an  old  fortified  manor  of  the  Dukes 
of  Pianura,  had  been  used  as  a  farm-house;  and  the 
chapel  was  never  ofwned  save  when,  on  I'la.stcr  Sunday, 
a  priest  came  from  the  to%vn  to  say  mnss.  At  other 
times  it  stood  alwindoned,  cobwebs  curtaining  the  nar- 
row windows,  farm-tools  leaning  against  the  walls  and  . 
the  dust  deep  on  the  sea-gods  and  acanthus  volutes  of 
the  altar.  The  manor  of  Pontesordo  was  very  old.  The 
country-people  said  that  the  g^at  warlock,  N  irgil, 
whose  dwelling-place  was  at  Mantua,  had  once  shut 
himself  up  for  a  year  in  the  topmost  chamber  of  the 
keep,  engaged  in  unholy  researches;  and  another  legend 
relate*!   that  A  Ida,  wife  of  an  early  lonl  of  Pianura, 

Lhad  thrown  herself  from  its  battlements  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  the  terrible  Ezzelino.  The  chapel  adjoined 
this  keep,  and  Filomena,  the  farmer's  wife,  told  Odo 
that  it  was  even  older  than  the  tower  and  that  the 
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walls  had  been  painted  by  early  martyrs  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  there  from  tlie  persecutions  of  the 
pagan  Emperors. 

On  such  questions  a  child  of  Odo''s  age  could  ob- 
viously have  no  pronounced  opinion,  the  less  so  as  Filo- 
inena''s  facts  varied  according  to  the  seasons  or  her 
mood,  so  that  on  a  day  of  east  wind  or  when  the  worms 
were  not  hatching  welt  she  had  been  known  to  aflirm 
tliat  the  pagans  liad  painted  the  chapel  under  Virgil's 
instruction,  to  commemorate  the  Christians  they  had 
tortured.  In  spite  of  the  distance  to  which  these  con- 
flicting statements  seemed  to  relegate  them,  Odo  some- 
how felt  as  though  these  pale  strange  people  —  youths 
with  ardent  faces  under  their  small  round  caps,  damsels 
with  wheat-colored  hair,  and  boys  no  bigger  than  him- 

f,  holding  spotted  dogs  in  leashes — were  younger  and 
nearer  to  him  than  the  dwellers  on  the  farm:  Jacopone 
the  fanner,  the  shrill  Filomenji,  who  was  Odo's  foster- 
mother,  the  hulking  bally  their  son,  and  the  abate  who 
once  a  week  came  out  from  Pianura  to  give  Odo  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  who  dismissed  his  questions  with 
the  invaiiable  exhortation  not  to  pry  into  matters  that 
were  beyond  his  years.  Odo  had  loved  the  pictures  in 
the  chapel  all  the  better  since  the  abate,  with  a  shrug, 
had  told  him  they  were  nothing  but  old  rubbish,  the 
work  of  the  barbarians. 

Life  at  Poutesordo  was  in  truth  not  very  pleasant 
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for  Bn  ardent  and  sensitive  little  boy  of  nine,  whose 
remote  connection  with  the  reigning  line  of  Piauura 
<li<l  not  preserve  him  from  wearing  torn  clothes  and 
eating  hhu'k  bread  and  beans  out  of  an  earthen  bowl 
on  tl»e  kitchen  door-step.  "Go  ask  your  mother  for 
new  clothes!"  Filoinena  would  snap  at  him,  when  his 
Uk«  came  through  his  shoes  and  the  rents  in  his  jackct- 
hleevo  hiul  spreml  beyond  darning.  "These  you  are 
wearing  are  my  Giannozzo''s,  as  you  well  know,  and 
every  rag  on  your  back  is  mine,  if  there  were  any  law 
for  poor  folk,  for  not  a  copper  of  pay  for  your  keep 
nor  a  stitch  of  clothing  for  your  body  have  we  had 
Muvte  two  ycnrs  conic  Assumption.  —  What's  that.''  You 
can't  ask  your  mother,  you  s<iy,  because  she  never  comes 
here?  True  enougli  —  fine  ladies  let  their  brats  live  in 
cow-dung,  but  they  must  have  Indian  carpets  under 
their  own  feet.  Well,  ask  the  abate,  then — he  has  lace 
rudlcs  to  his  ctmt  and  a  naked  woniuii  painted  on  his 
snufT-lKix.  —  Whiili'  He  only  holds  his  hands  up  when 
you  aski'  Well,  then,  go  ask  your  friends  on  the  chapel- 
walls —  maybe  they'll  give  you  a  pair  of  shoes — though 
Saint  Francis,  for  that  matter,  was  the  father  of  the 
discalcetl,  and  would  doubtless  tell  you  to  go  without!" 
And  she  would  i«id  with  a  coarse  laugh  —  "Don't  you 
know  that  the  discalced  are  shod  with  gold.'*'' 

It  was  nfler  such  a  scene  that  the  beggar-noble,  as 
they  called   him  at  Pontesordo,  would  steal  away  to 
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the  chapel  and,  seating  himself  on  an  upturnetl  batiket 
or  a  heap  of  pumpkins,  gaze  long  into  the  face  of  tlie 
mournful  saint. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  Odo's  lot.  It  was  that 
of  many  children  in  the  eigfiteenth  centiu-y,  especially 
those  whose  parents  were  cadets  of  noble  houses,  with 
an  apanage  barely  sufficient  to  keep  their  wives  and 
themselves  in  court  finery,  much  less  to  pay  their  debts 
and  clothe  and  educate  their  children.  All  over  Italy  at 
that  moment,  had  Odo  Vulsecca  but  known  it,  were  lads 
whose  ancestors,  like  his  own,  had  been  Dukes  and  cru- 
saders, but  who,  none  the  less,  were  faring,  as  he  fared, 
on  black  bread  and  hard  blows  and  the  half-compre- 
hended taunts  of  unpaid  foster-parents.  Many,  doubt- 
leas,  there  were  who  cared  little  enough  as  long  as  they 
might  play  morro  with  the  fanner's  lads  and  ride  the 
colt  bare-back  through  the  pasture  and  go  bird-netting 
and  frog-hunting  with  the  village  children;  but  some, 
perhaps,  like  Odo,  suffered  in  a  dumb  animal  way, 
without  understanding  why  life  was  so  hard  on  little 
boys. 

Odo,  for  his  part,  had  small  taste  for  the  sports  in 
which  Giannozzo  and  the  village  lads  took  pleasure. 
He  shrank  from  any  amusement  associated  with  the 
frightening  or  hurting  of  animals;  and  his  bosom 
swelled  with  the  fine  gentleman's  scorn  of  the  clowns 
who  got  their  fun  in  so  coarse  a  way.  Now  and  then 
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more  endurable  than  the  noisy  kitchen  where,  at  that 
hour,  the  farm-hands  were  gathering  for  their  polenta 
and  Filouiena  was  screanuMg  at  the  friglitened  orphan 
who  carried  the  dishes  to  the  table.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  life  at  Pontesordo  would  not  last  forever;  that  in 
time  he  would  grow  up  and  be  mysteriously  trans- 
fonned  into  a  young  gentleman  witli  a  swoi-d  and  laced 
coat,  who  would  go  to  court  and  perhaps  be  an  officer 
in  the  Duke's  army  or  in  that  of  some  neighboring 
prince;  but,  viewed  from  the  lowliness  of  his  nine  years, 
that  dazzling  prospect  was  too  remote  to  yield  much 
solace  for  the  cuffs  and  sneers,  the  ragged  shoes  and 
sour  bread  of  the  pi-cscnt.  The  fog  outside  had  tliick- 
ened  and  the  face  of  Odo's  fiiend  was  now  discernible 
only  as  a  spot  of  pallor  in  the  surrounding  dimness. 
Even  he  seemed  farther  away  than  usual,  withdrawn 
into  the  fog  as  into  that  mist  of  indifference  which  lay 
all  about  Odo's  hot  and  eager  spirit.  The  child  sat 
down  among  the  gourds  and  medlars  on  the  muddy 

Sfloor  and  hid  his  face  against  his  knees. 
He  had  sat  there  a  long  time  when  the  noise  of 
wheels  and  the  crack  of  a  postilion's  whip  roused  the 
dogs  chained  in  the  stable.  Odo's  heart  began  to  beat. 
(hai  could  the  sounds  mean.'  It  was  as  though  the 
1-tidc  of  the  unknown  were  rising  about  him  and 
sting  open  the  chapel-door  to  pour  in  on  his  loneli- 
It  was  in  fact  Filomena  who  opened  the  doori 
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crjing  out  to  him  in  an  odd  Easter  Sunday  voice,  the 
voice  she  used  when  she  had  on  her  silk  neckerchief  and 
gold  chain,  or  when  slic  was  talking  to  the  bailiff. 

Odo  sprang  up  and  hid  His  face  in  Iicr  lap.  She 
seemed,  of  a  sudden,  nearcr  to  him  than  any  one  else, 
a  last  barrier  between  himself  and  the  mystery  that 
awaited  him  outside. 

"Come,  you  poor  sparrow,"  she  said,  dragging  him 
across  the  threshold  of  the  chapel,  "the  abate  is  here  , 
asking  for  you;'"  and  she  crossed  herself  as  though  she  j 
had  named  a  saint.  ^H 

Odo  pulled  away  from  her,  with  a  last  wistful  glance 
at  Saint  I'rancis,  who  looked  back  at  him  in  an  ecstasy 
of  commiseration. 

"Come,  come,"  Filomena  repeated,  dropping  to  her 
ordinary  key  as  she  felt  the  i"esistance  of  tlie  little  boy's 
hand.  "Have  you  no  heart,  you  wicked  child?  But,  to 
be  sure,  the  poor  innwent  does  n't  know !  Come,  cava- 
liere,  your  illustrious  mother  waits." 

"My  motherP"  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face;  and  she 
had  called  him  cavcdicre! 

"Not  here,  my  poor  lamb.  Tlie  abate  is  here;  di 
you  sec  the  lights  of  the  carriage?  There,  there — go 
him.  I  haven't  told  him,  your  reverence;  it's  my  silly 
tender-heartedness  that  won't  let  me.  He 's  always  been 
like  one  of  my  own  creatures  to  me — "  and  she  con- 
founded Odo  by  bursting  into  tears. 
[  10] 
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The  abate  stood  on  the  door-step.  He  was  n  tali 
stout  man  with  a  hooked  nose  and  lace  ruffles.  His 
nostrils  were  stained  with  snuff  and  he  took  a  pinch 
from  a  tortoiseshell  box  set  with  the  miniature  of  a 
lady;  then  he  looked  down  at  Odo  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

Odo  was  growing  sick  with  apprehension.  It  was  two 
days  before  the  appointed  time  fur  his  weekly  instruc- 
^ou  ajid  he  had  not  prepareil  his  catechism.  He  had 

t  even  Uiought  of  it — and  the  abate  could  use  the 
cane.  Odo  stood  silent  and  envied  girls,  who  are  not 
disgraced  by  crying.  The  tears  were  in  his  throat,  hut 
he  had  fixed  principles  about  crying.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  a  little  boy  who  was  a  cavalierc  might  weep  when 
he  was  angr\'  or  sorry,  but  never  when  he  was  afraid; 
so  he  held  his  head  high  and  put  his  hand  to  his  side, 
as  though  to  rest  it  on  his  sword. 

The  abate  sneezed  and  tapped  his  snuff-box.  "Come, 
come,  cavalierc,  you  must  be  brave;  you  nmst  be  a 
man;  you  have  duties,  you  have  responsibilities.  It's 
your  duty  to  console  j-our  mother — the  poor  lady  is 
plunged  in  despair.  Eh?  ^Miafs  that?  You  haven't 
told  him?  Cavalierc,  your  illustrious  father  is  no  more." 

Odo  stared  a  moment  without  understanding;  then 
his  grief  burst  from  him  in  a  great  sob  and  he  hid  him- 
self against  Filomena's  apron,  weeping  for  the  father  in 
dAinoscened  armor  and  scarlet  cloak. 
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'Come,  come,"  said  the  abate  impatiently.  "Is  supper 
laid?  for  we  must  be  gone  as  soon  as  the  mist  rises.""  He 
took  the  little  boy  by  the  hand.  "Would  it  not  distract 
your  mind  to  recite  the  catechism  ?""  he  enquired. 

"No,  no,""  cried  Odo  with  redoubled  sobs. 

"Well,  then,  as  you  will.  Wliat  a  madman!'"  he  ex- 
claimed to  Filomcna.  "  I  warrant  it  ha.s  n't  seen  its  fa- 
ther three  times  in  its  life. — Come  in,  cavaliere,  come 
to  supper." 

Filomeua  had  laid  a  table  in  the  stone  chamber 
known  as  the  baililTs  parlor;  and  thither  tlie  abate 
dnigged  his  charge  and  set  him  down  Ix^fore  the  coarse 
tablecloth  covered  with  earthen  platters.  A  tallow  dip 
threw  its  flare  on  the  abate's  big  aquiline  face  as  he 
sat  opposite  Odo,  gulping  the  hastily  prepared  ynV/wra 
and  the  thick  purple  wine  in  its  wicker  flask.  Odo  could 
eat  nothing.  The  tears  still  ran  down  his  cheeks  and  his 
whole  soul  was  posscssetl  by  the  longing  to  steal  back 
and  see  whether  the  figure  of  the  knight  in  the  scarlet 
cloak  hml  vanished  from  the  chapel-wall.  The  abate  ate 
in  silence,  gobbling  his  foo<l  like  the  old  black  pig  in 
the  yard;  when  he  had  (inishetl  he  stood  up,  exclaiming, 
"Death  comes  to  us  all,  as  the  hawk  sjiid  to  the  chicken! 
You  must  be  a  man,  cavaliere;'"  then  he  stepped  into 
the  kitchen  and  called  out  for  the  horses  to  be  put  ta 
The  farm-hands  had  slunk  away  to  one  of  the  out- 
houses and  Filomena  and  Jncoponc  stood  bowing  and 
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curtsying  as  the  carria^  drew  up  at  the  kitchen-door. 
In  a  comer  of  the  big  vaulted  room  the  little  foundling 
was  washing  the  dishes,  heaping  the  scrap  in  a  bowl 
for  herself  and  the  fowls.  Odo  ran  back  and  touched 
her  arm.  She  gave  a  start  and  looked  at  him  with 
frightened  eyes.  He  had  nothing  to  give  her,  but  he 
said,  "Good-bye,  Momola,"  and  he  thought  to  himself 
that  when  he  was  grown-up  and  had  a  sword  he  would 
surely  come  back  and  bring  her  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
panettone.  The  abate  was  calling  him  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  lifted  into  the  carriage,  amid 
the  blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  foster-parents; 
and  with  a  great  baying  of  dogs  and  clacking  of  whip- 
cord the  horses  clattered  out  of  the  farm-yard  and 
turned  their  heads  toward  Pianura. 

The  mist  had  rolled  back  and  fields  and  vineyards 
lay  bare  to  the  winter  moon.  The  way  was  lonely,  for  it 
skirteil  the  marsh,  where  no  one  livetl;  and  only  here 
and  there  the  t^dl  black  shadow  of  a  crucifix  ate  into 
tlie  whiteness  of  the  road.  Shreds  of  vapor  still  hung 
about  the  hollows,  but  beyond  these  fold  on  fold  of 
translucent  hills  melted  into  a  sky  dewy  with  stars.  Odo 
cowered  in  his  corner,  staring  out  awestruck  at  the  un- 
rolling of  the  strange  white  land.scape.  He  had  seldom 
been  out  at  night  and  never  in  a  carriage;  and  there 
was  something  terrifjing  to  him  in  this  flight  thraugh 
the  silent  moon-wa.shed  fields,  where  no  oxen  moved  in 
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the  furrows,  no  peasants  {jriined  the  mulberries  and  not 
a  goafs  bell  tinkled  among  the  oaks.  He  felt  himself 
alone  in  a  ghostly  world  from  whieh  even  the  animals 
had  vanished,  and  at  last  he  averted  his  eyes  from  the 
dreadful  scene  and  sat  watching  the  abate,  who  had 
fixed  a  reading-lamp  at  his  back,  and  whose  hooked- 
nose<l  shadow,  as  the  springs  jolted  liim  up  and  down, 
danced  overhejid  like  the  huge  threatening  Pulciuella 
at  the  fair  of  Ponlesordo. 


11 

THE  gleam  of  a  lantern  woke  Odo.  The  horses  had 
stoppud  at  the  gates  of  Fianura,  and  the  almtc 
giving  the  pass-word,  the  cairiuge  rolletl  under  the 
gate-house  and  continued  its  way  over  tlie  loud  cobble- 
fitones  of  the  ducal  sti-cets.  ITiese  streets  were  so  diirk, 
l)eing  lit  but  by  some  lantern  projecting  here  and  there 
from  the  angle  of  a  wall,  or  by  the  flare  of  an  oil-lamp 
under  a  shnne,  that  Odo,  leaning  eagerly  out,  could 
only  now  and  then  catch  a  sculptured  palace-window, 
the  grinning  mask  on  the  keystone  of  an  archway,  or 
the  gleaming  yellowish  fa(,ade  of  n  church  inlaid  with 
marbles.  Once  or  twice  an  uncurtained  window  showed 
a  group  of  men  drinking  about  a  wine-shop  table,  or  an 
artisan  In-nding  over  his  work  by  the  light  of  a  tallow- 
dip;  but  for  the  most  part  doors  and  windows  were 
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bvnd  and  the  streets  disturbed  only  by  the  watch- 
nm's  ay  or  by  a  flash  of  light  and  noise  as  a  sedan- 
imit  paused  with  its  escort  of  link-iuen  and  servants. 
AO  this  was  amazing  enough  to  the  sleepy  eyes  of  the 
&tk  boy  so  unexpectedly  translated  from  the  solitude 
if  PontesoTdo;  but  when  the  carriage  turned  under  an- 
"dber  arch  and  drew  up  before  the  doorway  of  a  great 
laDiiing  ablaze  with  lights,  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
«9)otions  made  him  fling  his  arms  about  his  preceptor's 

"Courage,  cavaliere,  courage!  You  have  duties,  you 
ktre  rsponsibilities,''  the  abate  admonished  him;  and 
Oia,  choking  back  his  fright,  suH'ei-ed  himself  to  be 
BfUd  out  by  one  of  the  lacqueys  grouped  about  the 
door.  The  abate,  who  cairied  a  much  lower  crest  than 
•t  Pootesordo,  and  seemetl  far  more  anxious  to  please 
the  terxants  than  they  to  oblige  him,  led  the  way  up  a 
•hiDing  marble  staircase,  where  beggars  whined  on  the 
luKiiiigs  and  powdered  footmen  in  the  ducal  livery 
»efie  nmning  to  and  fro  with  trays  of  ivfrcshnients. 
Odo,  who  knew  that  his  mother  livwl  in  the  Duke's 
(•lace,  had  vaguely  imagineil  that  his  father's  death 
■lit  have  plunged  its  huge  precincts  into  silence  and 
Boumiog;  but  as  he  followed  the  abate  up  .successive 
fights  of  stairs  and  down  long  conndors  full  of  .shadow 
ke  heard  a  sound  of  dance-music  below  and  niught  the 
of  girandoles  tluuugh  the  antechambei'  doors. 
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Tlie  thought  that  his  father's  death  had  made  no  differ- 
ence to  any  one  in  the  palace  was  to  the  child  so  much 
more  astonishing  than  any  of  the  other  inipi-essions 
crowding  his  brain  that  these  were  scarcely  felt,  and  he 
passed  as  in  a  dream  through  rooms  where  servants 
were  quarrelling  over  cards,  and  waiting- women  nim- 
magi'd  in  wanh"oljes  full  of  perfumed  finery,  to  a 
bed-chamber  in  which  a  lady  dressed  in  weeds  sat  dis- 
consolately at  supper. 

"Mamma!  Mamma!"  he  cried  springing  forwaixl  in 
a  passion  of  tears. 

The  lady,  who  was  young,  pale  and  handsome, 
pushed  back  her  cliair  with  a  warning  liand. 

"Child,"  she  exclaiaiwl,  "your  shoes  are  covered 
with  mud ;  and,  good  heavens,  how  you  smell  of  the 
stable!  Abate,  is  it  thus  you  teach  your  pupil  to  ap- 
proach me?" 

"Madam,  I  am  abashed  by  the  cavaliere's  tenieritv- 
But  in  truth  I  believe  excessive  grief  has  clouded  his 
wits — 'tis  inconceivable  how  he  mourns  his  father!" 

Donna  Laura's  eyebrows  rose  in  a  faint  smile.  "May 
he  never  havs  worse  to  grieve  for!"  said  she  in  French; 
then,  extending  her  scented  hand  to  the  little  lx>v,  she 
added  solemnly,  "My  son,  we  have  suffered  an  irrepar- 
able loss." 

Odo.  alxished  by  her  i-ebuke  and  the  abate's  ajwlogy, 
had  drawn  his  heels  together  in  a  rastic  version  of  the 
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low   bow   with   which  the  children  of  that  day   were 
taught  to  approach  their  parents. 

"Hoh-  Virgin!"  said    his  mother  mth  a  laugh,  "I 

perceive  they  have  no  daiicing-iiiastcr  at  Pontesordo. 

Caraliere,  you  may  kiss  my  hand.  So — thafs  better; 

«re  shall  make  a  gentleman  of  you  yet.  But  what  makes 

jour  face  so  wet?  Ah,  crying,  to  be  sure.  Mother  of 

God!  as  for  crying,  there's  enough  to  crv  about.'"  She 

put  the  child  tiside  luid  turned  to  the  pi-eceptor.  "Tlie 

Duke  refuses  to  pay,"  she  said  with  a  shrug  of  despair. 

**Good   heavens!"  lamented    the  abate,   raising  his 

hands.  "And  Don  Lelio — ?"  he  faltered. 

She  shrugged  again,  impatiently.  "As  great  a  gam- 
ier as  my  hu.sband.  They're  all  alike,  abate;  six  times 
ince  last  Easter  has  the  bill  been  sent  to  me  for  that 
fle  of  a  tiUTjuoise  butkle  he  made  such  a  to-do  about 
ving  me."  She  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room  in 
isorder.  "I'm  a  ruined  woman,"  she  cried,  "and  it's 
disgrace  for  the  Duke  to  refuse  nie." 
The  abate   raised   an  admonishing  finger.    "Excel- 
lency .  .  .  excellency.  .  ." 

e  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  "Eh.'  You're  right, 
rvthing  is  heartl  here.  But  who's  to  pay  for  my 
mourning  the  saints  alone  know !  I  sent  an  express  this 
morning  to  my  father,  but  you  know  my  brothers  bleed 
him  like  leeches.  I  could  have  got  this  easily  enough 
from  the  Duke  a  year  ago  —  it's  his  marriage  has  made 
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him  so  stiff.  That  little  white-fat-ed  fool  —  she  hates  id 
because  I^lio  won't  look  at  her  and  she  thinks  it 's  nr 
fault.  As  if  I  cared  whom  he  looks  at !  Sometimes 
think  he  has  money  put  away.  .  .  All  I  want  is  tw 
hundi'eil  ducats  .  .  .  a  woman  of  my  rank !"  She  tum^ 
suddenly  on  Odo,  who  stood,  very  small  and  frigh 
ened,  in   the   comer  to  which  she  had   pushed   hi 
"What  are  you  staring  at,  child?  Eh,  the  monkey 
dropping  with  sleep — look   at  his  eyes,  abate!  H 
\'ai)na,  Touina,  to   l)e<l  with  him ;  he  may  sleep  wi' 
you  in  my  di«ssing-closet,  Toiiiiia ;  go  with  her,  chili 
go;  but  for  God's  sake  wake  him  if  he  snores.  I'l 
too  ill  to  have  my  rest  disturlied  — "  and  she  lifted 
pomander  to  her  nostrils. 

The  next  few  days  dwelt  in  Odo's  memory  as  a  bl' 
of  strange  sights  and  sounds.  The  super-acute  state 
his  perceptions  was  succeeded  after  a  night's  sleep 
the  natural  passivity  with  which  childit-n  accept  tl 
improbable,  so  that  he  pa.ssed  frcnn  one  novel  imp 
sion  to  another  as  easily  and  with  the  same  exliilara 
tion  as  if  he  hatl  been  listening  to  a  fairy  tide.  Solitud 
and  neglect  had  no  surprises  for  him,  and  it  seeme 
natural  enough  that  his  mother  and  her  maids  shoul 
be  too  busy  to  remember  his  presence.  For  the  first  da; 
or  two  he  sat  unnoticed  on  his  little  stool  in  a  corns 
of  his  mother's  room,  while  packing-chests  were  dragge 
in,  wardrobes  emptied,  mantua-makers  and  millineii 
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consulted,  and  troublesome  creditors  di.smisserl  with 
abuse,  or  even  blows,  by  the  servants  lounging  in  the 
antechamber.  Donna  Laura  continued  to  show  the 
liveliest  syniptoms  of  concern,  but  the  child  perceived 
her  distress  to  be  but  indii-ec-tly  connectwl  with  the  loss 
she  hail  suffered,  and  he  hatl  seen  enough  of  poverty  at 
tlie  farm  to  guess  that  the  need  of  money  was  somehow 
at  the  bottom  of  her  troubles.  How  any  one  could  be 
in  want  who  slept  between  damask  curtains  and  lived 
on  sweet  cakes  and  chocolate  it  exceeded  liis  fancy  to 
conceive;  yet  there  were  times  when  his  mother's  voice 
I  had  the  same  frightened  angry  sound  a.s  Filomena's 
on  the  days  when  the  bailiff  went  over  the  accounts  at 
^^Pontesordo.  Her  excellency's  rooms,  during  these  days, 
^^kre  always  n'owded;  for  besides  the  dressmakers  and 
^Hther  merchants,  there  was  the  hair-dresser,  or  French 
f  Monsii,  a  loud  important  figure  with  a  bag  full  of  cos- 
1  metics  and  curling-irons,  the  abate,  always  running  in 
and  out  with  messages  and  letters,  and  taking  no  more 
notice  of  Odo  than  if  he  had  never  seen  him,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  ladies  brinnningj  with  condolences,  and  each 
followed  by  a  8er\ant  who  swelled  the  noisy  crowd  of 
card-playing  lacqueys  in  the  antechamber.  'I'hrough 
all  these  figures  came  and  went  another,  to  Odo  the 
most  noticeable,  that  of  a  handsome  young  man  with  a 
high  manner,  dressed  always  in  black,  but  with  an  ex- 
of  lace  ruffles  and  jewels,  a  clouded  amber  head  to 
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his  cane  and  red  heels  to  his  shoes.  This  young  gentle- 
man, whose  age  could  not  have  heeu  more  than  twentVi 
and  who  had  the  coldest  insolent  air,  was  treated  with 
profound  respect  by  all  but  Donna  Laura,  who  was  for-  i 
ever  quarrelling  with  him  when  he  was  present,  yet 
could  not  support  bis  absence  without  lamentations 
and  alarm.  The  abate  «ppeai-ed  to  act  as  messenger 
between  the  two,  and  when  he  came  to  say  tliat  the 
Count  rode  with  the  court,  or  was  engaged  to  sup  with 
the  prime-minister,  or  had  business  on  his  father's  estate 
in  tlie  country,  the  lady  would  openly  yield  to  her  dis- 
tress, ci'ving  out  that  she  knew  well  enough  what  his  ex- 
cuses meant,  tlmt  she  was  the  most  cruelly  outraged  of 
women  and  that  he  treated  her  no  better  than  a  husband. 

For  two  days  Odo  languished  in  his  comer,  whisked 
hy  the  women's  skirts,  smothered  under  the  hoops  and 
falbtdas  which  tlie  dressmakers  un{)acked  from  their 
castsi,  fed  at  irregular  hours,  and  faring  on  the  whole 
no  l>etter  than  at  Pontesonlo.  The  third  morning 
Vamia,  who  seemed  the  most  good-natured  of  the 
vomen,  cried  out  on  his  pale  looks  when  she  brought 
him  his  cup  of  chocolate.  ^H 

"I  declare,"  she  exclaimed,  "the  child  has  had  no  a^^ 
tkincv  he  mme  in  from  the  farm.  What  does  vour  excel- 
kncy  say?  Shall  the  hunchback  take  him  fur  a  walk  in 
tlte  gardens?" 

To  Ibis  her  vxcrllem-v,  »ho  sat  at  her  toile 
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the  hair-dresser's  hands,  irritnbly  rcplicfl  that  she  had 
not  hlcpt  all  night  and  was  in  no  state  to  he  tormentwl 
about  such  trifles,  but  that  the  child  might  go  where 
he  pleased. 

Odo,  who  was  very  weary  of  his  comer,  sprang  up 
readily  enough  when  Vanna,  at  this,  lieckoned  him  to 
the  inner  antechamber.  Here,  where  perst>ns  of  a  cer- 
tain condition  waited  (the  outer  being  given  over  to 
servants  and  tradesmen),  they  fouinl  a  lean  hump- 
backed boy,  shabbily  dressed  in  darned  stockings  and 
a  faded  coat,  but  with  an  oxtraordinarv  keen  pale  face 
that  at  once  attracted  and  frightened  the  child. 

"There,  go  with  him;  he  won't  eat  you,"  said  Vanna, 
giving  him  a  push  as  she  hurried  away;  and  Odo,  trem- 
bling a  little,  laid  his  hand  in  the  boy's. 

"Where  do  you  come  from .'''"  he  falteretl,  looking  up 
into  his  companion's  face. 

The  boy  laughed  and  the  blood  rose  to  his  high 
check-bones.  "I? — From  the  Innocenti,  if  your  excel- 
lency knows  where  that  is,"  said  he. 

Odo's  face  lit  up.  "Of  course  I  do,"  he  cried,  reas- 
sured. "I  know  a  girl  who  comes  from  there — tlie 
Momola  at  Pontesordo." 

"Ah,  indeed.'"  said  the  boy  with  a  queer  look. 
"Well,  she's  my  si.ster,  then.  Give  her  my  compliments 
when  you  see  her,  cavaliere.  Oh,  we're  a  large  family, 
we  are!" 
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Odo's  perplexity  was  returning.  "Are  you  really 
Momola's  brother?'"  he  asked. 

"Eh,  in  a  way — we're  children  of  the  same  house.'" 

"But  you  live  in  the  palace,  don''t  you?"  Odo  per- 
sisted, his  curiosity  sunnounting  his  fear.  "Are  you  a 
servant  of  my  m«ther''s?'" 

"Pm  the  servant  of  your  illustrioti.s  mother's  ser- 
vants; the  abatlno  of  the  waiting-women.  I  WTite  their 
love-letters,  do  you  see,  cavidiere,  I  carry  their  rub- 
bish to  the  pawiibroker''s  when  their  sweethearts  have 
bled  them  of  their  savings;  I  clean  the  birtl-cages  and 
feed  the  monkeys,  and  do  tlie  steward's  accimnts  when 
he's  drunk,  and  sleep  on  a  Ix'iich  in  the  portico  and 
steal  my  food  from  the  ptmtry  .  .  .  and  my  father 
very  likely  goes  in  velvet  and  carries  a  sword  at  his 
side." 

Tlve  boy's  voice  had  grown  shrill  and  his  eyes  blazed 
like  an  owl's  in  the  dark.  Odo  would  have  given  the 
world  to  be  back  in  his  corner,  but  he  was  a^^humed  to 
betray  his  lack  of  heart,  and  to  give  himself  courage  he 
asked  haughtily:  "And  what  is  your  name,  boy?" 

llie  hunchback  gave  him  a  gleaming  look.  "Call  mc 
Brutus,"  he  cried,  "for  Brutus  killed  a  tyrant."  He  gave 
Odo's  hand  a  pull.  "Come  along,"  said  he,  "and  III 
show  you  his  statue  in  the  garden — Brutus's  statue  in 
a  prince's  garden,  mind  you!"  and  as  the  little  boy 
trotted  at  his  side  down  the  long  coiridors  he  kept  re- 
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■ting  under  his  Ijreath  in  a  kind  of  angry  sing-song, 

Tor  Brutus  killeti  a  tyrant  —  kilied  a  tyrant.  .  ." 

The  sense  of  strangeness  inspire*!  by  his  odd  compan- 

soon  gave  way  in  Odo's  mind  to  emotions  of  delight 

d  wonder.  He  was,  even  at  that  age,  unusually  sensi- 

ve  to  external  impressions,  and  when  the  hunchback, 

r  descending  many  stairs  and  twisting  tlu-ough  end- 

bcurk-passages,  at  length  led  him  out  on  a  terrace 

ve  the  gardens,  the  beauty  of  the  sight  swelled  his 

tie  heart  to  bursting. 

A  IJuke  of  Pianura  had,  some  hundi-ed  years  earlier, 
a  great  wing  to  be  added  to  bis  palace  by  the 
tninent  architect  Carlo  Borromini;  and  this  accom- 
Ijshed  designer  had  at  the  same  time  replanted  and 
ularged  the  ducal  gardens.  To  Odo,  who  had  never 
ten  plantations  more  artful  than  the  vineyards  and 
bulberry  orchards  about  Poutcsordo,  these  perspectives 
W  clipped  beech  and  yew,  these  knots  of  box  filled  in 
ritli  multi-colonxl  sand,  appeared,  with  the  fountains, 
olonnades  and  trellised  arbors  surmounted  by  globes 
if  gltus;,  to  represent  the  very  pattern  and  Paradise  of 
ens.  It  seemeti  indeed  too  beautiful  to  be  real,  and 
trenibleti,  as  he  sometimes  did  at  the  music  of  the 
mass,  when  the  hunchback,  laughing  at  his 
lazement,  led  him  down  the  terrace  steps. 
It  was  Odo's  lot  in  after  years  to  walk  the  alleys  of 
Any  a  splendid  garden,  and  to  pace,  often  weanly 
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enough,  the  paths  along  which  he  was  now  led;  but 
never  after  did  he  renew  the  iirst  enchanted  iiupression 
of  mystery  and  brightness  that  remained  with  him  as 
the  most  \'ivid  emotion  of  his  childhood. 

Though  it  was  February  the  season  was  so  soft  that 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  lind  been  put  out  in  their 
earthen  vases  before  the  lemon-liouse,  and  the  Ijeds  in 
the  parterres  were  full  of  violets,  daffodils  and  auricu- 
las ;  but  the  scent  of  the  orange-blossoms  and  the  bright 
colors  of  the  flowers  moved  Odo  less  than  the  noble 
ordonnance  of  the  pleached  jdleys,  each  terminated  by 
a  statue  or  a  marble  seat;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
grotto  where,  amid  rearing  sea-hoiiies  and  Tritons,  a 
cascade  poured  from  the  grove  above,  his  wonder  passed 
into  such  delicious  awe  as  hung  him  speechless  on  the 
hunchback's  hand. 

"Eh,"  said  tlie  latter  with  a  sneer,  "it's  a  finer  gar- 
den than  we  have  at  our  family-palace.  Do  you  know 
what's  planted  there.''''  he  asked  turning  suddenly  on 
tlie  little  boy.  "Dead  bodies,  cavaliere;  rows  and  rows 
of  them;  the  bodies  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  In- 
nocents who  die  like  flies  every  year  of  the  cholera  and 
the  measles  and  the  putrid  fever."  He  saw  the  terror  in 
Odo's  face  and  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  "Eh,  don't  cry, 
cavaliere;  they  sleep  better  in  those  beds  than  in  any 
others  they're  like  to  lie  on.  —  Come,  come,  and  I'll 
show  your  excellency  the  aviaries." 
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the  a^'iarie8  they  passed  to  the  Chinese  pavil- 
'here  the  Duke  supped  on  summer  evenuigs,  and 
to  the  howling-alley,  the  fish-stew  and  the  fiTiit- 
.  At  every  step  some  fresh  surprise  arrested  Odo, 
e  terrible  vision  of  that  other  garden  planted 
e  dead  bodies  of  the  Innocents  robbed  the  spec- 
if its  brightness,  dulled  the  plumage  of  the  birds 
their  gilt  wires  and  cast  a  deeper  shade  over 
h-grove  where  figures  of  goat-faced  men  lurked 
fully  in  the  twilight.  Odo  was  glad  when  they  left 
■ackness  of  this  grove  for  the  open  walks,  where 
fticrs  were  working  and  he  had  the  reassurance  of 
mky.  The  hunchback,  who  seemed  sorry  that  he  had 
sned  him,  told  liim  many  curious  stories  about 
blc  images  that  atlomed  the  walks,  and  pausing 
ily  before  one  of  a  naked  man  with  a  knife  in  his 
cried  out  in  a  frenzy,  "Tliis  is  my  namesake, 
il" — but  when  Odo  would  have  asked  if  the 
man  was  a  kinsman,  the  boy  hurried  him  on, 
only:  "You'll  read  of  him  some  day  in  Plu- 

III 

DO,  next  morning,  under  the  hunchback's  guid- 
ance, continued  his  exploration  of  the  palace.  His 
•r  seemed  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  Vanna  pack- 
m  off  early,  with  the  warning  tliat  he  was  not  to 
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fall  into  the  fish-|}<)ntls  or  gut  liiniself  tniniplcd  by  the 
horst's,  he  guessfil,  with  n  thrill,  thiit  he  had  leave  to 
visit  the  stables.  HeiX',  in  fact,  the  two  Ixiys  were  soon 
iDaking  their  way  among  the  crowd  of  grooms  and 
strappers  in  the  yard,  seeing  the  Duke's  carriage-horses 
trruoined  and  the  Dut-hess's  cream-coloiTd  iiacknov  sad- 
djetl  for  her  ride  in  the  chase ;  and  at  length,  after 
much  lingering  and  gazing,  going  on  to  the  hamcss- 
roonis  anil  coach-house.  The  state-carriages  with  tlieir 
carvetl  and  gilt  wlicels,  their  panels  gay  witli  flushwl 
divinities  ami  their  stnpcnilous  velvet  hammer-cloths 
cdgetl  with  bullion,  held  Odo  sjx*ll-l)ound.  lie  hjid  a 
bom  la-ste  for  splendor,  and  the  thought  that  he 
might  one  day  sit  in  one  of  these  glittering  vehicles 
puft'ed  his  breast  with  prule  and  made  him  atldress  the 
hunchback  with  sudden  condescension.  "When  I'm  a 
man  I  shall  ride  in  these  carriages,"  he  said:  whereat 
the  other  laughed  and  ivturned  good-huniorediv,  "Eh, 
that's  not  so  miicli  to  Iwast  of,  cavaliere;  I  shall  ride  in 
a  carriage  one  of  these  days  myself."  Otio  stare<l,  not 
over-pleased;  and  tlic  Ixiy  added,  "When  I'm  can'icil 
to  tlic  church-yard,  I  mean,"  with  a  ciniekle  of  relish  at 
the  joke. 

From  the  stables  they  jmssed  to  the  riding-school 

with  its  open  galleries  supported  on  twisted  colunm.s 

where  the  Duke's  gentlemen  managed  their  horses  and 

took  their  exercise  in  bad  weather.  Several  rode  tlicn- 
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(hat  morning:  and  among  them,  on  a  tine  Arab,  Odo 
recognized  the  young  man  in  black  velvet  who  was  so 
often  in  Donna  Laura's  apartments. 

"Who's  tliat.'"  lie  whispered,  pulling  the  hunch- 
back's sleeve  as  tlie  gentleman,  just  below  them,  made 
his  horse  execute  a  brilliant  halotade. 

"1'hat?  Bless  the  innoeent!  Why,  the  Count  Leiio 
Treecorre,  your  illustrious  mother's  cavaliere  servente." 

Odo  was  puz/.Ied,  but  some  instinct  of  reserve  with- 
held him  from  farther  questions.  I'he  hunchback, 
however,  had  no  such  scruples.  "They  do  say,  though," 
he  went  on,  "that  her  Highness  has  her  eye  on 
him,  and  in  that  case,  I'll  wager,  your  illustrious 
Mamma  has  no  more  diauce  than  a  sparrow  against 
a  hawk." 

The  Iwy's  words  were  incomprehensible,  but  the 
'vague  sense  tliat  some  danger  iiiight  be  threatening  his 
mother's  friend  made  Odo  ask  in  a  whisper,  "What 
VDuId  her  Highness  do  to  him.''" 

"Alake  him  a  prime-minister,  cavaliere,"  the  hunch- 
back  laughed. 

Odo's  guide,  it  appeared,  was  not  privileged  to  con- 
duct hini  through  the  state-apartments  of  the  palace, 
and  the  little  boy  liad  now  been  four  days  under  the 
ducal  roof  without  catching  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of 
his  sovereign  and  cousin.  The  veiy  next  morning,  how- 
ever, Vanna  swept  him  from  his  trundle-bed  with  the 
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announcement  that  he  was  to  be  received  by  the  Duke 
tlwt  day,  and  tliat  tlie  tailor  was  now  waiting  to  try  on 
liis  court-dix-ss.  He  found  his  mother  propped  against 
her  pillows,  dinnking  chocolate,  feeding  her  pet  monkey 
and  giving  agitated  directions  ,to  the  niaid-8er\aiits  on 
their  knees  before  the  open  can-iage-trunks.  Her  ex- 
cellency informed  Odo  that  she  had  that  moment  re- 
ceived an  express  from  his  grandl'athcr,  the  old  Mar- 
quess di  Donnaz;  tliat  they  were  to  start  next  morning 
for  the  castle  of  Donnaz,  and  that  he  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Duke  as  soon  as  his  Highness  Imd  risen 
from  diimer.  A  plump  purse  lay  on  the  coverlet,  and 
her  countenance  wore  an  air  of  kinchiess  and  animation 
which,  together  with  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  court- 
dress  and  travelling  to  his  grandfather's  c&stle  in  the 
mountains,  so  worked  on  Odo's  spirits  that,  forgetting 
the  abate''s  instructions,  he  sprang  to  her  with  an  eager 
caress. 

"Child,  child,"  was  her  only  rebuke;  and  she  added, 
with  a  tap  on  his  cheek,  "It  is  lucky  I  shall  have  a 
sword  to  protect  me." 

Long  before  the  hour  Odo  was  buttoned  into  his 
embroidered  coat  and  waistcojit.  He  would  have  on  the 
sword  at  once,  and  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
though  his  motlier  pressed  him  to  eat  with  more  con- 
cern than  she  had  before  shorni,  it  went  hard  with  him 
to  put  his  weapon  aside  and  he  cast  longing  eves  at  the 
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comer  where  it  lay.  At  length  a  cliainbcrlnin  suininoned 
them,  and  they  set  out  down  tlie  torridors,  iitltiuled  by 
two  servants.  Odo  held  his  hem!  high,  with  one  hand 
leading  Donna  L«iura  (for  lie  would  not  appear  to  be 
led  by  her)  while  the  other  fingered  his  sword.  The  de- 
Tornicd  beggars  who  always  lurked  about  the  gi-eat 
staircase  fawned  on  them  fus  they  passetl,  and  on  a  land- 
ing they  crossed  the  hunijibivcked  boy,  who  gi'inncd 
nioc-kiugly  at  Odo;  but  the  latter,  with  his  cliiu  up, 
would  not  so  much  as  glance  at  him. 
^■^  master  of  ceremonies  in  short  black  cloak  and 
gold  chain  received  them  in  the  antwhaniber  of  the 
Duchess's  apartments,  where  the  court  played  lansque- 
net after  dinner;  the  doors  of  her  Ilighness's  closet 
were  thrown  open,  and  Odo,  now  glad  enough  to  cluig 
to  his  mother's  hand,  found  himself  in  a  tall  room, 
with  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  clouds  overhead  and 
pentonages  as  supnv-terrestrial  seated  in  gilt  arnichaii-s 
about  a  smoking  brazier.  Before  one  of  these,  to  whom 
Donna  Laiu-a  swept  successive  curtsies  in  advancing, 
the  frightened  cavaliere  found  himself  dragged  with  his 
Bword  between  his  legs,  He  ducked  his  head  like  the  olil 
drake  diving  for  worms  in  the  puddle  at  the  farm,  and 
wlicn  at  last  he  dare<l  look  up,  it  was  to  see  an  od<l 
sallow  face,  half  smothered  in  au  immense  wig,  bowing 
liack  at  him  with  infinite  ceremony — and  Odo's  heart 
sank  to  think  that  this  was  his  sovereign. 
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The  Duke  was,  in  fact,  a  sickly  inirrow-faced  young 
man  with  thick  oljstiiiate  lips  and  a  slight  lameness 
that  made  his  walk  imgaiiily;  but  though  no  wav 
resembling  the  ennine-cloaked  King  of  the  cha|>el  at 
Pontesortlo,  he  jet  knew  how  to  j)iit  on  a.  certain 
majesty  with  his  state-wig  and  his  orders.  As  for  the 
newly-married  Duchess,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cabinet,  caressing  a.  toy  spaniel,  she  was  scant  four- 
teen and  looked  a  mere  child  in  her  great  hoop  aiid 
jewdled  stomacher.  Her  wontlerful  fair  hair,  drawn  over 
a  cushion  and  lightly  pow'dei"ed,  was  twisted  with  pearls 
and  roses,  and  her  cheeks  excessively  rouged,  in  the 
French  fashion;  so  that,  as  she  rose  on  the  approach  of 
the  visitors,  she  looked  to  Odo  for  all  the  vsorld  like 
the  wooden  Virgin  hung  with  votive  offerings  in  the 
parish  church  at  Pontesoitlo.  Though  they  were  but 
three  months  married,  the  Duke,  it  was  rumored,  was 
never  with  her,  preferring  the  company  of  the  young 
Marquess  of  Cer\'eno,  his  cousin  and  heir-pi^esuniptive, 
a  pale  boy  scented  with  musk  and  painteil  like  a  come- 
<lian,  whom  his  Highness  would  never  suffer  away  from 
him,  and  who  now  leaiicd  with  an  imiJCi-tincnt  air 
against  the  back  of  the  ducal  armchair.  (.)n  the  other 
side  of  the  brazier  »at  the  dowager  Duchess,  the  Duke's 
grandmother,  an  old  lady  so  high  and  forbidtling  of 
aspect  that  Odo  cast  but  one  look  at  her  face,  which 
was  yellow  and  wrinkled  as  a  medlar,  and  surmounted, 
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i  Spanish  style,  with  black  veils  and  a  high  coif. 
i  these  alarming  pei-sonnges  said  and  did  the  child 
I  never  retail;  nor  were  his  own  actions  clear  to 
except  for  a  furtive  cai-ess  that    he   reuicnibered 

[the  spaniel    as  he   kissed   the   Duche8s''s  hand; 
pon   her   Highness  snatched    up  the   p»\nipere<l 
and  walked  away  with  a  [wiit  of  anger.  Odo 
ii  that  her  angry  look  followcti  him  as  he  and 

t  Laura  withdrew;  but  the  next  moment  he 
the  Duke^s  voice  and  saw  his  Highneas  limping 
hem. 

u  must  have  a  fuiTed  cloak  for  your  journey, 

I,    said  he  nwkwaitllv,  pressing  something  in  the 

of  Odo's  mother;  who  broke  into  fresh  con)|)li- 

and  curt.si«?,  while  the  Duke,  with  n  finger  on 

lick  lip,  withdrew  hastily  into  the  closet. 

e  next  morning  early  they  set  out  on  their  jour- 
!here  had  Ix-en  frost  in  tlie  niglit  and  a  cold  sun 
ed  on  the  palace-windows  and  on  the  marble 
i-fronts  as  their  carriage  lumbered  through  the 
^  now  full  of  noise  and  animation.  It  was  Odo's 
limpse  of  the  town  by  daylight,  and  he  clapped 

Inds  with  delight  at  sight  of  the  people  picking 
way  across  the  reeking  gutters,  the  asses  laden 

milk  and  vegetables,  the  servant-girls  bargaining 

s  provision-stalls,  the  shopkeepers''  wives  going  to 
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mass  in  piittciis  mid  hoods,  with  scnldiiii  in  their  iinifis, 
the  dark  rwcsst-d  openings  in  the  palace-basements, 
where  fruit-sellei-s,  wine-iiierchaiit.s  and  copjjei-smiths 
displayed  their  wares,  the  pedlars  hawking  books  and 
toys,  and  here  and  there  a  gentleman  in  a  sedan-chair, 
returning  flushctl  and  disordered  from  a  night  at  bas- 
sett  or  pliaraoh.  The  trn\elliiig-eaiTiage  was  escorted 
bv  hulf-a-dozen  of  the  Duke's  troopers  and  Don  Lelio 
roile  at  the  door  followed  by  two  groon>s.  He  wore  a 
furred  coat  and  boots,  and  never,  to  Otlo,  liad  he  ap- 
peared more  proud  and  splenihd;  but  Donna  Laura 
hiul  hardly  a  word  for  hiiu  and  he  rode  witli  the  set 
air  of  a  man  who  acquits  himself  of  a  troublesome  duty. 
Outside  the  gates  tl»e  s[)ectacle  seemed  tame  in  com- 
parison; for  the  road  I>ert  toward  Pontesordo,  and  Otlo 
was  familiar  enough  with  the  look  of  the  bare  fields  set 
here  and  there  with  oak -copses  to  which  the  leaves  still 
dung.  As  the  carriage  skirted  the  marsh,  his  mother 
raised  the  windows,  exclaiming  that  they  must  not  ex- 
jMisD  themselves  to  the  {K'stileiit  air;  and  though  Otlo 
was  not  yet  addicted  to  general  reflections  he  could 
not  but  wonder  that  she  sliouUI  display  such  dread  of 
an  atmosphere  she  had  let  him  breathe  since  his  birth. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  sunset  vapors  on  the 
marsh  were  unhealthy:  cverybtxly  on  the  farm  had  a 
touch  of  the  ague,  and  it  was  a  saying  in  the  village 
that  no  one  livetl  at  Ptmtesonlo  who  could  buy  an  ass 
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to  carry  him  away;  but  that  Donna  Laura,  in  skirting 
the  place  on  a  clear  morning  of  frost,  should  sliow  such 
fear  of  infection,  gave  a  sinister  empliasis  to  the  ill- 
repute  of  the  region.  The  thought,  he  knew  not  why, 
turned  his  mind  to  Motnok,  who  often  on  dump  even- 
ings sat  shaking  and  buniiiig  in  the  kitchen-comer. 
He  reflected  with  a  pang  that  he  might  never  see  her 
•Main,  and  leaning  forward  lie  stmiiied  his  eyes  for  a 
glimpse  of  Pontesordo.  lliey  were  pa.>«ing  through  n 
patch  of  oaks;  but  where  these  eiidal  the  country 
opened,  and  beyond  a  belt  of  osiers  and  the  mottled 
faded  stretches  of  the  mai-sh  the  keep  stood  up  like  a 
beckoning  finger.  Odo  cried  out  as  though  in  answer  to 
its  call;  but  that  moment  the  road  turned  a  knoll  and 
bent  across  rising  ground  towart!  jin  luifiimiliar  region. 

"Thank  God,"  cried  his  motlier  lowering  the  window, 
"we're  rid  of  that  poison  and  can  breathe  the  air." 

As  the  keep  vanished  Odo  reproachetl  himself  for 
not  liaving  Ix'ggtnl  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Moiuohi.  He  had 
felt  very  sorry  for  her  since  tiic  huiiclilwck  had  spoken 
so  strangely  of  life  at  the  foimdling  hospital;  and  he 
hatl  a  sudden  vision  of  her  bare  feet,  pinched  with  cold 
and  cut  with  the  pebbles  of  the  yard,  perpetimlly  run- 
ning across  the  damp  stone  floors,  with  Filomena  cry- 
ing after  her:  "Hasten  then,  ciiild  of  iniquity!  You  are 
slower  tlian  a  day  without  bread!"  He  hatl  almost  re- 
solved to  speak  of  the  foundling  to  his  mother,  who 
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still  seemed  in  n  condescending  luinior;  but  his  atten- 
tion was  iiucxpcfkHlly  distmcted  by  a  Iroop  of  Egyp- 
tians, wlio  came  along  tlie  road  lejiding  a  dancing  lx»r; 
and  hanliy  hml  tliese  passed  when  the  clmriot  of  an 
itinerant  dentist  engagetl  him.  The  v\liole  way,  indeed, 
was  alive  with  such  surprises;  and  at  V'alsecca,  where 
they  dinetl,  they  found  the  yard  of  the  inn  crowded 
with  the  sumpter-nmles  and  servants  of  a  cardinal 
travelling  to  Home,  who  was  to  lie  there  that  night 
and  whose  bedstead  and  siiuceijans  had  precedetl  him. 
Here,  after  dinner,  Don  Leiit)  took  leave  of  Odo's 
mother,  with  small  show  of  regix't  on  eitlier  side;  the 
lady  high  and  sarca-stic,  the  gentleman  sullen  and  po- 
lite; and  both,  as  it  seemed,  easier  when  the  busine* 
was  desptitclicd  and  the  Count's  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
He  had  so  far  taken  little  notice  of  Odo,  but  he  now 
l)ent  from  the  saddle  and  tapped  the  Iit>v''s  cheek,  sav- 
ing in  his  cold  way:  "In  a  few  years  I  shall  see  you  at 
court — "  and  with  that  lode  away  toward  Pianura. 


IV 

LYING  that  night  at  I'avia,  the  travellers  sot  for- 
^  ward  next  morning  for  the  city  of  Verci'lli.  The 
road,  though  it  ran  for  the  most  part  through  flat  inul- 
berry-orcliards,  and  rice-fields  reflecting  the  pale  blue 
sky  in  their  sodden  channels,  would  yet  have  ap|)eared 
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diverting  enough  to  Odo  had  his  njother  been  in  the 
mood  to  reply  to  his  questions;  for  whether  their  fer- 
riage overtook  a  party  of  strolling  jugglers,  travelling 
in  a  roofeil-in  wagon,  with  the  younger  children  of  the 
coinpiny  running  alongside  in  threadbm-e  tights  and 
trunk-hose  dccketl  with  tinsel;  or  whether  thev  drove 
througii  a  village  maikct -place,  where  yellow  earthen 
crocks  and  gautly  Indian  cottons,  hroiis  pails  and  bra- 
ziers, and  platters  of  bluish  jiewter,  HI  led  the  stalls 
with  a  medley  of  color — at  every  turn  was  something 
that  excited  the  boy's  wonder;  but  Donna  Ijiura,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  depression  of  spirits,  lamenting  the 
cold,  her  misfortunes  and  the  discomfort  of  the  jour- 
ney, was  at  no  more  pains  than  the  abate  to  satisfy  the 
promptings  of  his  cuiiosity.  Odo  had  indee<l  met  but 
one  person  who  care<l  to  listen  to  him,  and  that  was 
the  strange  hunchbiu-k  who  hat!  called  himself  Brutus. 
Remembering  how  entertainingly  this  o<ld  guide  had 
explainetl  all  the  wonders  of  the  ducal  grounds,  Odo 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  not  asked  his  mother  to 
let  him  have  Brutus  for  a  bo<iy-servant.  Meanwhile  no 
one  attended  to  his  (juestions,  and  the  hours  were  be- 
ginning to  seem  long  when,  on  the  third  day,  they  set 
out  from  Vercelli  toward  the  hills, 

Tlie  cold  increased  as   they  rose;  and  Odo,  though 
he  had  often  wished  to  see  the  mountains,  was  yet  dis- 
mayed at  the  gloomy  and  menacing  aspect  of  the  re- 
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gion  on  which  they  were  entering.  Ijcafless  woods,  pro- 
digious hmtlilei-s  and  white  torrents  fonniiug  and  roar- 
ing seemed  a  poor  exchange  for  tlie  pleasantly -ordered 
gardens  of  Pianura.  Here  were  no  violets  and  cowslips  in 
bloom;  hardly  a  gi-een  blade  pierced  tlie  sodden  road- 
side; and  snow-drifts  lingered  in  the  shaded  hollows. 
Donna  Ivaura's  loudly-expressed  fear  of  robbers  seemed 
to  increase  the  loneliness  of  the  waj',  whieh  now  trav- 
ersed tracis  of  naked  moorland,  now  plunge<l  again  into 
forest;  with  no  sign  of  habitation  but  here  and  there 
a  cow-herd's  hut  under  the  trees  or  a  ehajx;!  standing 
apart  on  some  gi-assy  eminence.  When  night  fell  the 
waters  grew  louder,  a  stinging  wind  swept  the  wood.s, 
and  the  caniage,  staggering  from  ixit  to  rut,  seemed 
every  moment  about  to  land  them  in  some  invisible 
ravine. 

Fear  and  cold  at  last  benuml)ed  the  little  boy,  and 
when  he  woke  he  was  being  lifletl  from  his  .scat  and 
torches  were  fla.shing  on  a  high  escutcheoned  doorway 
set  in  battlemented  walls.  He  was  carried  into  a  hall  lit 
uith  smoky  oil-lamps,  and  hung  with  armor  and  torn 
Iwnncrs.  Here,  among  a  group  of  rough-looking  ser- 
vants, a  tall  old  man  in  a  nightcap  and  furred  govm 
was  giving  oixlers  in  a  loud  passionate  voice.  'ITiis  per- 
sonage, who  was  of  a  choleric  complexion,  with  a  fjwe 
like  mottled  i^l  marble,  seizetl  Odo  by  the  wrist  and 
led  him  up  a  flight  of  stairs  .so  woni  and  slippery  that 
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ipped  at  every  step;  thence  down  a  corridor  and 
ito  a  gloomy  apartment  where  three  ladies  shivered 
about  a  table  set  with  caudles.  Bidden  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  salute  his  grandmother  and  gi-eat-aunts,  Odo 
bowed  over  three  wrinkled  hands,  one  fat  and  soft  as 
a  toad's  stomach,  the  others  yellow  and  dry  as  lemon- 
skins.  His  mother  embraced  tlie  ladies  in  the  same 
humble  manner,  and  the  Mar(|iiess,  first  furiously  call- 
ing for  supjjer,  tlirust  Odo  down  on  a  stool  in  the 
ingle.  From  this  point  of  observation  the  child,  now 
rividly  awake,  noted  the  hangings  of  faded  tapestry 
that  heaved  in  the  draught,  the  ceiling  of  beams  and 
tlie  stone  floor  strewn  with  rushes.  The  candle-light, 
flickering  on  the  faces  of  his  aged  relatives,  showed 
his  grandmother  to  be  a  pale  heavy-cheeked  person 
with  little  watchful  black  eyes,  which  she  dropped  at 
her  husband's  approach ;  while  the  two  gi-eat-aunts, 
seated  side  by  side  in  high-backed  chairs,  with  their 
feet  on  braziers,  reminded  Odo  of  the  narrow  elon- 
gated saints  squeezed  into  the  niches  of  a  church-tloor. 
The  old  Marchioness  wore  the  high  coif  and  veil  of 
previous  century  ;  the  aunts,  who,  as  Odo  after- 
learned,  were  canonesses  of  a  noble  order,  were 
habited  in  a  semi-conventual  dress,  with  crosses  hang- 
on  their  bosoms;  and  none  spoke  but  when  the 
pess  addressetl  them.  Their  timidity  appeared  to 
Odo's  mother  who,  from  her  habitual  volubility 
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of  temper,  sank  to  a  mood  of  like  submissiveness. 
supjicr  of  venison  nnd  float's  cheese  was  not  designe 
to  restore  lior  spirits,  and  when  at  length  she  and  Odo 
had  withdrawn  to  their  eavenious  betlchaniber  she  flung 
herself  weeping  on  the  lied  and  declaiTd  she  must  die 
if  she  remained  long  in   this  prison. 

Falling  asleep  under  siith  influences,  it  was  the  mc 
wonderful  to  Odo  to  wake  with  tlie  sun  on  his  counter- 
pane, a  sweet  noise  of  streams  through  the  casement, 
and  the  joyous  biu-king  of  hounds  in  the  castle  court. 
From  the  window-seiit  he  iooketl  out  on  a  scene  ex- 
traordinarily novel  to  his  lowland  eyes.  The  chamber 
comiuandt'd  the  woodeil  steep  Ik'Iow  the  castle,  with  ft 
stix'nni  loojiing  its  base;  beyond,  the  ptistures  sloped 
pleasantly  under  walnut-ti-ees,  with  here  and  there  a 
clearing  ploughed  for  the  spring  crops  and  a  sunny 
ledge  or  two  planted  with  vines.  Above  this  pastoral 
lan<lscaj>e,  bai-e  crags  upheld  a  .snow-peak;  and,  as  if  to 
lend  a  human  interest  to  the  scene,  the  old  Marquess, 
his  flintlock  on  his  shoulder,  his  dogs  and  beaters  at 
his  heels,  now  rode  across  the  valley. 

Wonder  suecee<liHl  to  wonder  that  first  morning;  for 
tliere  was  the  castle  to  \yc  seen,  with  the  keiniels  and 
stables,  roughly- kept,  but  full  of  dogs  and  borees;  and 
Odo  ill  the  Maix|ucssV  absence  was  left  free  to  visit 
every  nook  of  his  new  home.  Pontesonlo,  tluiugb  pcr- 
hap  as  ancient  as  Donnaz,  was  but  a  fortified  manor 
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m  the  plain;  but  here  was  the  lurreted  boitler  caatle, 
bristling  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  like  the  fangs  in  a 
boar's  thrt>at;  its  wails  overhung  by  uiacliieolations, 
I  its  portcullis  still  droppetl  at  nightfall,  and  the  loud 
^^■ream  forming  a  natural  moat  at  its  base.  Through 
^the  tlcsert  spaces  of  this  great  structure  t)do  wandeied 
at  will,  losing  himself  in  its  network  of  liare  cliniu- 
bers,  some  now  put  to  domestic  uses,  with  sniokwl 
J  meats  hanging  from  the  raftei-s,  cheeses  ranged  on 
^■helves  and  farmer's  implements  stacked  on  the  floor; 
^Hthers  abandoned  to  Imts  and  spiders,  with  slit-like 
^^pcin'ngs  chokefl  by  a  growth  of  wild  cherries,  and 
little  animals  scurrying  into  their  holes  as  Odo  opcne<l 
the  unused  doors.  At  the  next  turn,  he  mounted  by 
a  winding  stair  to  the  platform  behind  the  Ijattle- 
i  nicnts,  whence  he  could  look  down  on  the  inner  court, 
L^riiere  horses  were  being  groomeil,  dogs  fed,  harnesses 
HHlcnded  and  platters  of  smoking  foo<l  carried  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  pantiy;  or,  leaning  another  way,  discov- 
enxi,  between  the  clifF  and  the  rampart,  a  tiny  walled 
ganlen  with  fruit-trees  and  a  sun-<lial. 

The  ladies   kept  to   themselves  in   a  comer  of  the 

tic  wheix'  the  rooms  were  hung  with  tapestry  and  a 

straight-backed  chairs  stood  about  the  hearth;  but 

here  no  fires  were  suffered  till  niglitfall,  nor  was 

re  so  much  as  a  carpet  in  the  castle.  Odo's  grand- 

iher,  the    old    Marchioness,   a    heavy   woman    who 
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would  doubtless  have  enjoyed  her  ease  in  a  cushioned 
seat,  w<is  afoot  all  day  ntteiuling  to  her  household;  for, 
besides  the  dairy  and  the  bake-house,  and  the  still-room 
where  fruits  were  stewed  and  pastes  prepared,  there 
was  the  great  spinning-room  full  of  distaffs  and  looms, 
wheru  the  women  spun  and  wove  all  tlie  linen  used  in 
the  castle  and  the  coarse  stuffs  worn  by  its  inmates; 
with  workshops  for  the  cobbler  and  tailor  who  cloth«l 
and  shod  tlie  Martiuess  and  his  household.  All  these 
tlie  Marchioness  must  visit,  and  attend  to  her  devotions 
between;  the  ladies  being  governed  by  a  dark-faced 
priest,  their  chaplain  and  dii-ettor,  who  kept  them  per- 
petually running  along  the  cold  stone  corridors  to  the 
chaptl  in  a  distant  wing,  whei^e  they  knelt  without  so 
nmch  as  a  brazier  to  warm  them  or  a  cushion  to  their 
knees.  As  to  the  chapel,  though  larger  and  loftier  than 
that  of  Pontesordo,  with  a  fine  carvcnl  and  {)ainted 
tabernacle  and  many  silver  candlesticks,  it  seemed  to 
Odo,  by  reason  of  its  bare  walls,  much  less  beautiful 
than  that  deserted  omtory;  nor  did  he,  amid  all  the 
novelty  of  his  surroundings,  cease  to  regix't  the  com- 
panionship of  his  familiar  images. 

His  delight  was  the  greater,  therefore,  when,  ex- 
ploring a  part  of  the  castle  now  quite  abandoned,  he 
came  one  day  on  a  vaulted  chamber  used  as  a  kind  at 
granary,  where,  under  layers  of  diii  and  cobweljs,  lovely 
countenances  flowered  from  the  walls.  The  scenes  da» 
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picted  differed  indeed  from  those  at  I'oiitesoixlo,  being 
less  animated  and  homely,  and  more  diffieult  for  a  child 
to  interpret;  for  here  were  naked  Inurel-crou-ned  knights 
on  prancing  horacs,  nimble  goat -faced  creatui*es  grouped 
in  adoration  round  a  smoking  altar,  and  youths  piping 
^^O  saffron-haired  damsels  on  grass-banks  set  with  pop- 
^UUs,  Tiie  very  strangeness  of  the  fable  set  forth  perhaps 
L  engaged  the  chikPs  fancy;  or  the  benignant  mildness  of 
^B|e  countenances,  so  unlike  the  eager  individual  faces  of 
the  earlier  ai-tist;  for  he  returned  again  and  again  to 
gaze  unwearicdiv  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  tranquil 
grnmy  world,  studying  every  inch  of  the  walls,  and  with 
Biuch  ftwe  and  fruitless  speculation  deciphering  on  the 
^^km  of  n  floating  drapery  the  inscription  Bcrnardinun 
Lotuniu  pinjcit. 

His  impatience  to  know  more  of  the  liistory  of  those 
paintings  led  hiin  to  (picstion  an  old  man,  half  liouse- 
servant,  half  huntsman,  now  too  infirai  for  service  and 
often  to  Ik  found  sunning  himself  in  tlie  court  with  an 
old  hound's  chin  on  his  knee.  The  old  man,  whose  name 
was  Bruno,  told  him  the  room  in  i|uestion  had  been 
paintwl  for  the  Marquess  Gtfallxirto  di  Donriaz,  who 
bad  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Jlilan  hundreds  of  years 
before:  a  splendid  and  hospitable  noble,  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  aria,  who  had  brought  the  great  Milanese 
painter  to  Doinmz  and  kept  him  there  a  whole  summer 
oming  the  banqueting-room.  "But  I  advise  you,  little 
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ta#  laaajr  of  voox 
ihri.  do  voaae^aad 
and  ■ItiJ»  fiMntwt 
«■  dtt  wall,  and  Iniaw  of  that  aad  ttvir  nahwhw 
Uk  ftia  plain  has  feriadden  aD  the  Tooog  bovs  and 
tadm  about  the  plare  to  set  foot  thoe;  and  iht 
Maidnonaa  beneU^  I'm  told,  doesn^  enter  without 
Wre." 

TliM  wa«  the  more  pozzling  to  Odo  that  he  had  teen 
M  many  naked  pagans,  m  colors  and  marble,  at  hif 
cousin's  palace  of  Pianura,  where  the>-  were  praised  aa 
the  chief  ornament  of  that  sumptuous  fabric;  hut  he 
kepi  Bruno\  warning  in  mind  and  so  timed  his  x'isits 
tliAt  tiicy  escapul  the  chaplain's  obsenation.  ^Vhether 
this  touch  of  myHtery  added  charm  to  the  paintings; 
or  who) her  there  was  already  foniiing  in  him  what 
(ifUTwanl  bocaiiic  an  instinctive  resistance  to  many  of 
I  he  (lictiitc?!  of  his  age;  certain  it  is  that,  even  after 
lio  hml  Ijcc-n  privilegiHl  to  admire  the  stupendous  works 
of  (lie  Caracci  at  Parma  and  of  the  immortal  Giulio 
Hmnnno  at  Maiitim,  Odo's  fnnry  always  tumcxl  with 
|H'ciiliar  foiuliiesH  to  the  elcar-limbtd  youths  moving 
it>  that  world  <>('  untroiiblwl  beauty. 

0«lo,  tlio  day  after  his  iirrival  at  Donnaz,  learned 
that  the  chaplain  wius  tu  be  his  governor;  and  he  was 
ntit  long  ill  (liM'dvrritifj;  that,  the  systeni  of  that  eccle- 
•tiaxlic  Imjiy  uu  ivsciubiuuce  In  the  desultory  methods 
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former  jKjdagogtie.  It  was  not  that  Don  Gervaso 

man  of  sujx^rior  acc|uireuients:  in  writing,  ciplier- 
od  the  rudiments  of  Ijitin  he  seemed  little  hkely 
try  Odo  fartlier  than  the  other;  but  in  religious 

tion  he  suffered  no  negligence  or  inattention. 
dety  was  of  a  stamp  so  different  from  the  abate's 
It  vivified  tlie  theologii-al  alistractions  over  which 
hrnl  formerly  languished,  infusing  a  j)assionate 
ng  into  the  formulas  of  the  text-books.  His  dis- 
breathed  tlie  same  spirit,  and  had  his  religion 
warmed  by  imagination  or  tempered  Ijy  charity 

ild  had  been  a  ductile  substance  in  his  hands; 
he  shadow  of  the  Council  of  Trent  .stilt  hung 
he  Church  in  Savoy,  making  its  approach  almost 
nabre  and  forbidding  as  that  of  the  Calvinist 
'.  As  it  was,  the  fascination  tliat  drew  Odo  to 
ivine  teachings  wjus  counteractctt  fjy  a  depressing 
he  trembled   in  God's  presence  almost  <is  much 

his  grandfathers,  and  with  the  same  despair  of 
Bering  what  course  of  action  was  most  likely  to 
lown  the  impending  wrath.  The  beauty  of  the 
:Vs  offices,  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  him 
well-ordered  services  of  the  chapel,  was  doubly 
lig  in  contrast  with  the  rude  life  at  Donnaz;  but 
Tifessions  tortured  him  and  tlie  penances  which 
^plain   inflicted  aliased    without   reforming  his 
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Next  to  the  mass  the  books  Don  Ger>aso  lent  him 
were  liis  chief  plefisure:  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  Car- 
dinal Bcllainiine's  Fables  and  The  MiiTor  of  True  Peni- 
tence. The  Lives  of  the  Saints  fed  at  once  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  heart,  and  over  the  story  of  Saint  Francis, 
now  first  made  known  to  him,  lie  trembletl  with  deh- 
cious  sympathy.  'Ilie  longing  to  found  a  hemiitjige  like 
the  I'ortiuncula  among  the  savtige  rocks  of  Donnaz, 
and  live  there  in  gentle  communion  with  plants  and 
animals,  nllemated  in  him  with  the  nmrtial  ambition 
to  ride  forth  against  the  Church's  enemies,  as  his  an- 
cestors had  ritlden  Jigainst  the  bloody  and  pestilent 
Waldcnses;  but  whether  hi.s  piety  took  the  passive  or 
the  aggressive  form  it  always  shrank  from  the  subtle- 
ties of  doctrine.  To  live  like  the  saints,  rather  than  to 
rcrt.'son  like  the  fathers,  was  his  idetil  of  Christian  con- 
duct; if  indeed  a  vague  pity  for  suffering  creatiu^es  and 
niiimals  was  not  the  source  of  his  monastic  yearnings, 
and  n  desire  to  .see  strange  countries  the  secret  of  his 
zeal  <tgainst  the  infidel. 

The  chaplain,  though  reproving  his  lukewormncss  in 
matters  of  dogma,  could  not  but  connnend  his  devotion 
to  the  saints:  and  one  day  his  grandmother,  to  reward 
him  for  some  act  of  piety,  informed  him  with  tears  of 
joy  tliat  he  was  destined  for  holy  orders  and  that  she 
had  good  hopes  of  living  to  see  him  a  bishop.  This 
news  bad  hardly  the  intended  efiect,  for  Odo's  dieam 
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was  of  the  saint's  halo  rather  than  the  bishop's  mitre; 
and  throwinfi;  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  old  Mar- 
quess, who  was  present,  he  besought  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  join  the  Fiunciscan  order.  The  Manpiess  at 
this  flew  into  so  furious  a  rage,  cursing  the  meddle- 
nomeness  of  women  and  the  chaplain's  bigotry,  that  the 
ladies  burst  into  tears  and  Odo's  swelling  zeal  tmued 
Aiall.  There  was  indeed  but  one  person  in  the  castle 
irho  seemed  not  to  regard  its  master's  violences,  and 
that  was  the  dark-faced  chaplain,  who,  when  the  Mar- 
ques hail  paused  out  of  breath,  tran(|uilly  returned 
that  nothing  could  make  him  repent  of  having  brought 
a  soul  to  Christ,  and  that,  as  to  the  cavaliere  Odo,  if 
his  Maker  designed  him  for  a  religious,  tlie  Pope  him- 
self could  not  cross  his  vocation. 

•*Aj",  ay!  vocation — "  snarled  the  Marques.s.  "You 
and  the  women  here  shut  the  child  up  between  you  and 
stuff  his  ears  full  of  monkish  stories  and  miracles  and 
the  Lord  knows  what,  and  then  talk  of  the  simpleton's 
vocation.  His  vocation,  vom  de  Dien,  is  to  be  an  abbot 
first,  and  then  a  monsignore,  and  then  a  bishop,  if  he 
can — and  to  the  devil  with  your  cowls  and  cloisters!" 
And  he  gave  orders  that  Odo  should  hunt  with  him 
next  morning. 

The  chaplain  smiled.  "Hubert  was  a  huntsman,"  said 
be,  '*and  yet  he  died  a  saint." 

From  that  time  forth  the  old  Marquess  kept  Odo 
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oftener  at  his  side,  making  his  grandson  ride  with  him 
alx>ut  his  estates  and  on  sucli  huntiiig-pnrtias  ns  were 
not  beyond  tiie  boy's  strength.  The  domain  of  Dunnoj! 
included  many  a  mile  of  vine  and  foixst,  over  which,  tiU 
the  fifteenth  centurv,  its  lords  had  ruled  as  soverdgn 
marquesses,  lliey  still  retained  a  part  of  their  feudal 
privileges,  and  Odo's  grandfather,  tenacious  of  these 
dwindling  rights,  was  forever  engjiged  in  vain  contests 
with  his  peasantry.  To  see  these  poor  creatures  cursed 
and  brow-beaten,  tlieir  least  offences  punishe<l,  their 
few  claims  disputed,  must  have  turnetl  Odo's  fear  of  his 
grandfather  to  liatred,  had  he  not  observed  that  the 
old  man  gave  with  one  hand  what  he  took  with  the 
other,  so  tliat,  in  his  dealings  with  his  people,  he  re- 
sembled one  of  those  torrents  which  now  devastate  and 
now  enrich  their  banks.  The  Marquess,  in  fact,  while 
he  held  obstinately  to  his  fishing  rights,  pro.secutcd 
poftchei-s,  enforced  the  corvee  and  tiM)k  toll  at  every 
ford,  yet  labored  to  improve  his  lantls,  exterminated 
the  wild  beasts  that  preyed  on  them,  helped  his  peat* 
ants  in  sickness,  nourishetl  them  in  old  age  and  gov- 
erned them  with  a  paternal  tyranny  doubtless  less  in- 
sufferable than  the  negligence  of  the  great  landowne 
who  lived  at  court. 

To  Odo,  however,  these  rides  among  the  tenant 
were  less  agreeable  than  the  hunting-expeditions  wt 
carried  them  up  the  mountain  in  the  solitude  of  mo( 
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ing.  Here  the  wild  fi-eshness  of  the  scene  and  the  ex- 
hilaration of  pursuit  roused  the  fighting  stniiii  in  the 
boy's  blood,  and  so  stirred  his  memory  with  tiiles  of 
proweea  that  sometimes,  as  they  climbed  the  stony  de- 
files ill  tJje  clear  shadow  before  sunrise,  he  fancied  him- 
self riding  forth  to  exterminate  the  Waldenses  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  chuplain.  still  lurked  like  bn-silisks  and 
dnigons  in  the  recesses  of  tlie  mountains.  Certain  it  is 
that  his  rides  with  tlie  old  Marquess,  if  they  inflamed 
hi»  zetd  agaittst  heresy,  cooled  the  ardor  of  his  montistic 
vocation;  and  if  he  pondeitid  on  his  future,  it  was  to 
cct  lliat  tlouhllcss  he  would  some  day  be  a  bishop, 
id  tliat  bishoj)s  were  territorial  lords,  who  might  hunt 
tlie  wolf  and  boar  iu  their  own  domauis. 


RELUCTANTLY,  every  year  about  the  Epiphany, 
the  old  Manjuess  rode  down  from  Donnaz  to 
»pend  two  months  in  Turin.  It  was  a  service  exai-ted 
by  King  Charles  Emmanuel,  who  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye  those  of  his  nobles  inclined  to  absent  themselves 
from  court  and  rewaixlcd  their  presence  with  privileges 
and  preferment«.  At  tlic  same  time  the  two  caiionesscs 
descended  to  their  abbey  in  the  plain,  and  thuit  with 
the  closing  in  of  winter  the  old  Marchioness,  Odo  and 
his  mother  were  left  alone  in  the  castle, 
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To  the  Marchioness  this  whs  an  agreeable  period  of 
spiritual  conipuiution  and  bodily  repose;  but  to  Donna 
Laura  a  seniwn  of  despair.  The  poor  lady,  who  had 
been  early  removed  from  the  rough  life  at  Donnaz  to 
the  luxurious  court  of  Pianura,  and  was  yet  in  the  ful- 
ness of  youth  and  vivacity,  i»uld  not  resign  herself  to 
an  existence  no  better,  as  she  declared,  than  that  of 
any  herdsman's  wife  upon  the  mountains.  Here  vrns 
neither  music  nor  cunLs,  scandal  hor  love-making;  do 
news  of  the  fashions,  no  visits  from  silk-mercers  or  jew- 
ellers, no  Monsii  to  curl  her  hair  and  tempt  her  with 
new  lotions,  or  so  much  ns  a  strolling  soothsayer  or 
juggler  to  lighten  the  dulness  of  the  long  tiftenioons. 
The  only  visitore  to  the  castle  were  the  mendicant 
friars  drawn  thither  by  the  Marchioness's  pious  repute; 
and  though  Donna  Laura  disdained  not  to  call  these 
to  her  chamber  and  question  them  for  news,  yet  their 
country-side  scandals  were  no  more  to  her  fancy  than 
the  two-penny  wares  of  the  chapmen  who  impackcd 
their  baubles  on  the  kitchen-hearth.  She  pined  for 
some  word  of  Pianura;  but  when  a  young  abate,  who 
had  touchetl  thei-e  on  his  way  from  Tuscany,  called  for 
a  night  at  the  castle  to  pay  his  duty  to  Don  Gervaso, 
the  wortl  he  brought  with  him  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  Duchy  was  so  little  to  Donna  Laura's  humor 
that  she  sprang  up  from  the  supper-table,  and  crj- 
ing  out  to  the  astonished  Odo,  "Ah,  now  you  an 
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for  the  Church  indeetl,"  withdiew  in  disorder  to  her 
chamber. 

The  abate,  who  ascribed  her  commotion  to  a  sudden 
leiziue,  continued  to  retail  the  news  of  Pianura,  and 
Odo,  listening  with  his  elders,  learned  that  Count  Lelio 
Trescorre  hatl  been  appointed  Master  of  the  Iloi'se,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Bishop,  who  designed  tlie  place 
4ir  his   nephew,  Don   Serafino;   that   the   Duke  and 
Dudjcss  were  never  together;  that  the  Duchess  was 
Rupected  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  tlie 
Austrians,  and  that  the  young  ^laitjiiess  of  Cerveno 
was  gone  to  the  Imths  of  Lucca  to  recover  from  an  at- 
tack of  tertian  fever  contractetl  tlie  previous  autumn 
the  Duke's  hunting-lodge  near  rontesonlo.  Odo  lis- 
tened for  some  mention  of  his  huniphacketl  friend,  or 
of  Momola  the  foundling;  but  the  aljate's  talk  kept  a 
higtier  level  and  no  one  less  than  a  cavaliere  figincd  on 
his  lips. 

He  was  the  only  visitor  of  quality  who  came  that 
winter  to  Donnaz  and  after  his  departure  a  fixed  gloom 
settled  on  Donna  Ijiura's  spii-its.  Dusk  at  that  season 
fell  early  in  the  gorge,  fierce  winds  blew  off  the  ghiciers, 
jind  Donna  I^aura  sat  shivering  and  lamenting  on  one 
le  of  the  hearth,  while  the  old  Marchioness,  on  the 
other,  strained  her  eyes  over  an  embroidery  in  which 
the  pattern  i-epeated  itself  like  the  invocations  of  a 
litany,  and  Don  Gervaso,  neiir  tiie  smoking  oil-lamp, 
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rend  aloud  from  the  Glories  of  Mary  or  the  Way  of  Per-  I  • 
fection  of  Sniiit  Theresa.  On  such  evenings  Odo,  steal-  1 1 
ing  from  the  tapestry  pftrlor,  would  seek  out  Bruno,  I  I 
who  sat  hy  the  kitchen  hearth  with  the  old  hound's 
nose  at  his  feet.  The  kitchen  indeed  on  winter  nights 
was  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  castle.  The  firelight 
from  its  great  stone  chimney  shone  on  the  strings  of 
maize  and  bunches  of  dried  vegetables  that  hung  from 
the  roof  and  on  the  copper  kettles  and  saucepans  ranged 
along  the  wall.  The  wind  ragetl  against  the  shutters  of 
the  unglazed  wintlows,  and  the  nmid-sen'ants,  distaff 
in  hand,  crowded  closer  to  the  bliize,  listening  to  tlie 
songs  of  some  wandering  fiddler  or  to  the  stories  of  s 
ruddy-nosed  Capuchin,  who  was  being  regaled,  by  the 
steward's  ortlcrs,  on  a  supper  of  tripe  and  nudled  wine. 
Tlie  Capuchin's  tales,  told  in  the  Pietlmontese  jar- 
gon, and  .seasoned  with  strange  allusions  and  boisterous 
laughter,  were  of  little  interest  to  Odo,  who  would 
creep  into  the  ingle  beside  Bruno  and  beg  for  some 
story  of  his  ancestors.  The  old  man  was  never  wearv 
of  rehearsing  the  feats  and  gestures  of  the  lonls  of 
Donnaz,  and  Odo  heard  again  and  again  how  they  had 
fought  tlie  savage  Switzers  north  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Dauphin's  men  in  the  west;  how  they  had  marched  with 
Savoy  against  MontfciTnt  and  with  Fmnce  against  the 
republic  of  Genofu  Better  still  he  liked  to  hear  of  the 
Marquess  Gualberto,  who  had  l)cen  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
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ally  and  h«ul  brought  home  the  great  Miltmcse  painter 
to  atlorn  his  Ijaiiqueting-rooin  at  Duiuiaz.  The  lorils  of 
Donnaz  had  never  been  note*!  for  leaniiiig,  aiul  Uilo's 
grandfather  was  fond  of  declaring  that  a  nobleman 
need  not  be  a  scholar;  but  the  great  Marquess  Guai- 
berto,  if  himself  imlettered,  hail  l)een  the  patron  of 
poct«  and  painters  and  Imd  kej>t  learned  clerks  to  write 
down  the  annals  of  his  house  on  puvhment  painted  by 
the  monks.  These  annals  were  locked  in  the  archives, 
under  Don  Gen'aso's  care;  but  Odo  learned  from  the 
old  servant  that  some  of  the  great  jManjuess's  books 
had  lain  for  years  on  an  upiwr  .shelf  in  the  vestry  off 
Uie  chapel;  and  here  one  day,  with  Hruno's  aid,  the 
little  boy  dislodged  from  a  comer  behind  the  missals 
and  altar-books  certain  sheepskin  volumes  clasped  in 
blackened  silver.  The  comelicst  of  the.se,  which  bore 
on  tJjeir  title-pnge  a  dolphin  curled  about  an  anchor. 
Were  printed  in  unknown  chamcters;  but  on  opening 
the  Miialler  volumes  Odo  felt  the  same  joyous  catch- 
Utg  of  the  breatli  aa  when  he  had  stepped  out  on  the 
garden -terrace  at  Pianura.  For  here  indeed  were  gates 
leading  to  a  land  of  delectation:  the  country  of  the 
giant  Morgante,  the  enchanted  island  of  Avilion,  the 
court  of  the  Soldan  and  the  King's  pidace  at  Camelot. 
In  this  region  Odo  spent  many  blissful  hours.  His 
Cuicy  ranged  in  the  wake  of  heroes  and  atlvcnturei-s 
who,  for  all  he  knew,  niiglit  still  Ix-  feasting  and  fight- 
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ing  north  of  the  Alps,  or  might  any  day  with  a  blast 
of  their  niiigic  horns  summon  the  porter  to  the  gata 
of  Donnaz.  Foremost  among  them,  a  figure  toweri 
above  even  Rinaldo,  Arthur  and  tlie  Emperor  Fredi 
was  that  Conrail,  father  of  Coni-adin,  whose  sayings  are 
set  down  in  the  old  story-book  of  the  Cento  Novellc. 
"the  flower  of  gentle  speech.'"  There  was  one  tale  of 
King  Conrad  tliat  the  Iwy  never  forgot:  how  the  King, 
in  his  youth,  hiul  always  about  him  a  company  ai 
twelve  lads  of  his  own  age;  how,  when  Conrad  did 
wrong,  his  governors,  instead  of  punishing  him,  beat 
his  twelve  companions;  and  how,  on  the  youjig  King's 
a-sking  what  the  liuls  were  l>eing  punished  for,  the  peda* 
gogues  replied,  "For  your  Highnesses  ofFenees.'' 

"And  why  do  you  punish  my  companions  im 
of  me?" 

"Because  you  are  our  loi'd  and  master,'"  he  was  told. 

At  this  the  King  fell  to  thinking;  and  thereafter,  it 
is  said,  in  pity  for  those  who  t)nist  suffer  in  his  stead  he 
set  close  watch  on  himself,  lest  his  sinning  should  work 
harm  to  others.  This  wa-s  the  story  of  King  Coiirnd; 
and  much  as  Odo  loved  the  clash  of  amis  and  joyous 
feats  of  paladins  cliaiiipiojiing  fair  damsels,  yet  Con- 
ratrs  seemed  to  him,  even  then,  a  braver  deed  than 
these. 

In  March  of  the  secontl  year  the  old  Marquess,  re- 
turning from  Turin,  was  accompanied,  to  the  surprise 
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of  all,  by  the  fantastiail  figure  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  the  richest  traviliing  dress,  with  one  of  the 
new  French  toupcts,  a  tliin  wrinkled  painted  face, 
aiid  criiittiiig  witli  every  movement  a  prodigious  odor 
of  uiiileHcurs.  This  visitor,  who  was  attended  by  his 
French  barber  and  two  or  three  liveried  servants,  the 
Marquess  intnxluced  as  the  lord  of  Valdii,  a  neiglibor- 
ing  !«eigneurie  of  no  great  account.  Though  his  lauds 
marched  with  tlie  Marijuess's  it  was  years  since  the 
Count  had  visited  Donnaz,  being  one  of  the  King's 
chamberlains  and  always  in  attendance  on  his  Majesty; 
and  it  was  amazing  to  see  with  what  smirks  and  gri- 
maces, and  ejaculations  in  Piedmontese  Fi*ench,  he  com- 
plimented the  Marchioness  on  her  appearance,  and  ex- 
claimed at  the  magnificence  of  the  castle,  which  must 
doubtless  have  appeaixnl  to  him  little  better  than  a 
cattle-grange.  His  bilk  was  unintelligible  to  Odo,  but 
tlierc  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  glances  he 
fixed  on  Donna  Ijuirn,  who,  having  Hetl  to  her  room  on 
his  approach,  presently  descended  in  a  ravishing  new 
sacque,  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise,  and  her  hair 
curled  (as  Odo  afterward  learned)  by  the  Count's  own 
barber. 

Olio  had  never  seen  his  mother  look  hajidsomer.  She 

sparkled   at  the    Count's    compliments,   embrtu-ed   her 

father,  playfully  readjuste<l  her  mother's  coif,  and  in 

the  prettiest  way  made  their  excuses  to  the  Count  for 
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the  cold  (h'lmghts  find  bnre  floors  of  the  castle.  "For 
Imving  lived  at  court  iiivsclf,"  said  she,  "I  kno\t  to 
wlmt  your  excellency  is  accustomed,  and  can  the  better 
value  your  condescensioTi  in  exposing  youi-self,  at  tliis 
rigorous  season,  to  the  haitlships  of  our  mountain- 
top.'" 

The  Maixjuess  at  this  began  to  look  black,  but  seeing 
the  Count's  pleaisure  in  the  compliment,  contented  him- 
self with  calling  out  for  dinner,  which,  said  he,  with  all 
respect  to  their  visitor,  would  stay  his  stomach  better 
than  the  French  kick-shaws  at  his  Majesty's  table. 
Wliether  the  Count  was  of  the  same  mind  it  was  im- 
possible to  say,  though  Udo  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  stewed  venison  and  spiced  Ixwr's  flesh  seemed 
to  pi-esient  certain  oljstacles  either  to  his  jaws  or  his 
palate,  and  that  his  appetite  lingerc<l  on  the  fried 
chicken-livei>i  and  tunny-iish  in  oil;  but  he  cast  such 
looks  at  Donna  I^ura  as  seemed  to  declare  that  for 
her  sake  he  would  willingly  have  risked  his  teeth  on 
the  very  cobblestones  of  the  court.  Knowing  how  she 
pined  for  company,  Odo  was  not  surprised  at  hi» 
mother's  complaisance;  yet  wondert^l  to  see  the  smile 
with  which  she  presently  i-eceived  the  Coimt's  half- 
bantering  disparagement  of  Pianura.  For  the  duchy, 
by  his  showing,  was  a  place  of  small  conse(|uence,  an 
asylum  of  superanimated  fashions;  whereas  no  Frencli- 
man  of  quality  ever  visitwl  Turin  without  exclaiming 
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its  resemblance  to  Paris  and  vowing  that  none  who 
liad  the  entrie  of  Stupinigi  need  cross  the  Alps  to  see 
Versailles.  As  to  the  Maniuess's  depriving  the  court  of 
Donna  Laura's  presence,  tiicir  guest  protested  against 
it  as  an  act  of  overt  disloyalty  to  the  sovereign;  and 
^  what  most  surprised  Odo,  who  had  often  heanl  his 
graiulfather  declaim  against  the  Count  as  a  cheap  jack- 
anapes that  inuig  about  the  court  for  what  he  could 
make  at  plav,  wjw  the  indulgence  with  which  the  IMar- 
que!»  receivetl  his  visitor's  sullies.  Father  antl  daughter 
in  fact  vied  in  amenities  to  the  Count.  The  fire  was 
kept  aligiit  all  day  in  his  rooms,  his  Monsu  waited 
on  wiUi  singular  civility  by  tlie  steward,  and  Donna 
Laura's  own  woman  sent  doivn  by  her  mistress  to 
prepare  his  morning  cliocolate. 

Next  day  it  was  agreetl  that  the  gentlemen  should 
ride  to  Valdn;  but  its  lord  being  as  stifl'-jointed  as  a 
uiarionetle,  Donna  Laura,  with  clianiiiiig  tact,  begged 
to  lie  of  the  party,  ami  thus  enabled  him  to  attend  her 
in  her  litter.  The  Maajuess  thereujKMi  calial  on  Odo 
to  ride  with  him;  and  si-tting  forth  across  the  mountain 
Ihcv  desirnded  by  a  long  defile  to  the  half-ruined  vil- 
jjige  of  N'aldii.  Here  for  the  first  time  Odo  saw  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  neglected  estate,  its  last  penny  wmng  from 
it  for  the  absent  master's  pleasure  by  a  b^uliff  who  was 
expected  to  extract  liis  pay  from  the  sale  of  clandestine 
concessions  to  the  tenants.  Riding  beside  the  Marques.s 
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who  swore  under  his  breath  at  the  ravages  of  the  un- 
dyked  stream  and  the  sight  of  gooil  arable  land  run 
wild  and  choked  with  uiMlerljnish,  the  little  boy  ob- 
tiiined  a  precocious  insight  into  the  evils  of  a  system 
wliieh  had  long  outlived  its  purpose;  and  the  idea  of 
feudidism  was  ever  afterward  eiiiljodied  for  him  in  his 
glimpse  of  the  peasants  of  Valdu  looking  up  sullenly 
from  their  work  as  their  suzerain  and  protector  thrust 
an  unfamiliar  painted  smile  between  the  curtains  of  his 
litter. 

What  his  grandfather  thought  of  V'aldii  (to  which 
the  Count  on  the  way  home  referred  with  smirking 
apologies  as  the  mountain-lair  of  his  Iwrbarous  ances- 
tors) was  patent  enough  even  to  Odo's  undeveloped 
perceptions;  but  it  would  have  re(]uire<l  a  more  experi- 
enced understanding  to  detect  the  motive  that  led  the 
Marquess,  scarce  two  days  after  their  visit,  to  accord 
his  daughter''a  hand  to  the  Count.  Odo  felt  a  shock 
of  dismay  on  learning  that  his  beautiful  mother  was 
to  become  the  proj)erty  of  an  old  gentleman  whora 
he  guessed  to  be  of  his  grandfather's  age,  and  whose 
enamoured  grimaces  recalleil  the  antics  of  her  favorite 
monkey,  antl  the  Iwy's  fuc-e  reflt'cted  the  blush  of  em- 
barrassment with  which  Douna  Ijiura  imfMU-tcfl  the 
news;  but  the  children  of  that  day  were  trainctl  to  a 
passive  acquiescence,  and  had  she  informed  hinj  that  she 
was  to  be  chained  in  the  keep  on  bread  and  water  Odo 
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would  have  acc-epted  the  fact  with  wjual   philosophy. 

'OiXtt  weelu  aflerwiiiil  his  iiiotlier  niul  the  old  Count 

wtpre  married   in  the  chajxil  of  Doiinaz,  and   Donna 

Laudi,   with    ninny   tears   and    emhraces,   set   out   for 

Turin,  taking  her  monkey  but  leaving  her  son  behind. 

was  not  till  later  that  Odo  learned  of  the  soci»d 

which  conipelleil  young  widows  to  choose  Iwtweon 

remarriage  and  the  cloister;  and  his  siikse(|uent  views 

were  unconsciously  tinged  by  the  reuieinbrance  of  his 

Dother^s  melancholy  bridal. 

Her  departure  left  no  traces  but  were  speedily  re- 
paind  by  the  coming  of  spring.  The  sun  growing 
wntier,  and  the  close  season  putting  aji  end  to  the 
)(an]ncss^s  hiuiting,  it  was  now  Odo's  chief  plea^iure  to 
any  his  books  to  the  walled  gaixlen  between  the  castle 
ami  the  southern  face  of  the  clift'.  This  small  enclosure, 
pmhiiblv  A  survival  of  meilia-val  horticulture,  liiid  along 
the  upper  Iwlge  of  its  wall  a  grass-walk  coiinnanding 
the  flow  of  the  str&im,  and  an  angle-turret  that  tunied 
one  dit  to  the  valley,  the  other  to  the  garden  lying 
below  like  a  tran<|uil  well  of  scent  and  brightness;  its 
box-trees  clipf»ed  to  the  shape  of  jwacocks  and  lions,  its 
dove-pinks  and  simples  set  in  a  border  of  thrift,  and 
»  pear-tree  Imsking  on  its  sunny  wall.  These  plea-sant 
ifMces,  which  Odo  hail  to  hinjself  save  when  the  canon- 
alked  there  to  recite  their  rosary,  he  peopled 
itb  the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  Novelle,  and  the  fan- 
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bistic  beings  of  I'ulci's  epic:  tliere  walketl  the  fay  Mon 
giina,  Uegulus  the  loyal  knight,  the  giant  Morgantc, 
Trajan  the  just  Emperor,  and  the  proud  figure  of 
King  Conrad;  so  tlwt,  escaping  thither  from  the  after- 
dinner  dulness  of  the  tapestry  parlor,  the  boy  seemed 
to  pass  from  the  most  oppressive  solitude  to  a  world 
of  warmth  and  fellowship. 


VI 

ODO,  who,  like  all  ncgletted  ihildrcn,  was  ipiifk  to 
note  in  the  dcnu-nnor  of  Ills  olders  ariv  hint  of  a 
change  in  his  own  c-oiuiilion,  hml  been  keenly  consi-ious 
of  the  effect  produced  at  Donnaz  by  tlie  news  of  the 
Duchess  of  Piaiuini's  deliverance.  Guided  j)erhaps  by 
his  niother''8  exclamation,  he  noticed  an  added  /eal  in 
Don  Gcrvaso's  teachings,  and  an  unction  in  tlie  manner 
of  his  uunt-s  and  gratiihiiother,  who  enibniceil  him  as 
though  they  were  handling  a  relic;  while  the  old  Mar- 
quess, though  he  took  his  grandson  seldonier  on  his 
rides,  would  sit  staring  at  him  with  a  fi-owning  tender- 
ness that  (tncc  found  vent  in  the  gi-owl — "Morbieu,  but 
he's  too  good  for  the  tonsure!'''  All  this  made  it  cli 
to  Odo  that  he  was  indeed  meant  for  the  Churi'h, 
he  learned  without  siu'prise  that  the  following  spii: 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Asti. 

With   a  view   to  ])i-epare  him  for  this  change  thti 
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anonesses  miggested  his  attending  them  that  year  on 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  of  Oropa. 
Thither,  for  every  feast  of  Uie  Assuinption,  these  pious 
ladies  travelleti  in  their  litter;  and  Oilo  had  heni-d  from 
;heni  many  tales  of  the  niimciilous  Black  \  irgin  who 
irew  thousands  to  her  shrine  among  tlie  mountains. 
rhey  set  forth  in  August,  two  days  before  the  feast, 
Lsc-ending  through  chestnut  gi-oves  to  the  region  of 
bare  rocks;  thence  ilowuward  across  ton-en ts  hung  with 
Mhite  acacia,  and  along  park-like  grassy  levels  deep  in 
ihadc.  The  lively  air,  the  nuirmiir  of  verdure,  the  per- 
uine  of  mown  grass  in  the  meadows,  and  the  sweet  call 
>f  cuckoos  from  every  thicket,  made  an  enchantment  of 
he  way;  but  Odo's  pleasure  redoubled  when,  gaining 
the  higii-roatl  to  Orojja,  they  miiigletl  with  the  long 
p*ain  of  devotees  ascending  from  the  plain.  Here  were 

ilgrims  of  every  condition,  from  the  noble  laily  of 
Turin  or  Asti  (for  it  was  the  favorite  pilgrimage  of  the 
rdinian  court),  attended  by  her  physician  and  her 
icisbeo,  to  the  half-naketl  goat-henl  of  \al  Sesia  or 
Salluzzo;  the  cheerful  farmers  of  the  Milanese,  with 
iheir  wives,  in  silver  necklaces  and  hairjjins,  riding 
sillion  on  plump  white  asses;  sick  persons  travelling 
»  closetl  littei-s  or  carrietl  on  hand-stretchers;  cripple<l 
»eggars  obtruding  their  deformities;  confraternities  of 
kooded  penitents,  Franciscans,  Capuchins  and  Poor 
[flares  in  duaty  companies;  jugglers,  pedlars,  Egyp- 
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tians  aiid  sellers  of  drugs  and  amulets.  From  amonf; 
these,  as  the  caiionesaes^  litter  jogged  along,  an  odd 
figure  advanced  toward  Odo,  who  ha<l  obtained  lean 
to  do  the  last  niilc  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  wb 
a  plump  abate  in  tattered  ecelesiastical  dress,  his  shos 
white  as  a  niiller^s  and  the  perepii-ation  streaking  hit 
face  as  he  labored  along  in  the  dust.  He  acc-osted  Odt 
in  a  soft  shrill  voice,  begging  leave  to  walk  beside  thr 
young  cavaliere,  whom  he  had  more  than  once  had  tfai 
honor  of  seeing  at  Pianura;  and,  in  reply  to  the  boy^ 
surprised  glance,  added,  with  a  swelling  of  tlie  chat 
and  an  absurd  gesture  of  self-introduction,  "But  po^ 
haps  the  cavaliere  is  not  too  y«nng  to  have  heanl  of 
the  illustrious  C'antapresto,  late  priuio  soprano  of  tix 
ducal  theatre  of  Pianura?" 

Odo  being  obligetl  to  avow  his  ignorance,  the  fat 
creature  mopped  his  brow  and  eontinuetl  with  a  gvq> 
— "Ah,  your  excellency,  what  is  fame?  From  glorv  to 
obscurity  is  no  farther  than  from  one  mile-stone  to 
another!  Not  eight  years  ago,  cavaliere,  I  was  fol- 
lowed through  the  streets  of  Pianura  by  a  greate 
crowd  than  the  Duke  ever  drew  after  him!  But 
then?  The  voice  goes — it  lasts  no  longer  than 
bloom  of  a  flower — and  with  it  goes  everything:  {of 
tune,  credit,  consideration,  friends  and  parasites!  N«* 
eight  years  ago,  sir — would  you  believe  me? — I  nm 
supping  nightly  in  private  with  the  Bishop,  who  bal 
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kjuarrelled   with   his   late   Highness  for  carry- 

I  off  by  force  one  evening  to  his  casino;  I  was 
[■with  dignities  and  favors;  all  the  pxits  in  tlie 
femposcd  sonnets  in  my  honor;  the  Marquess  of 
*e  fought  a  duel  about  me  with  the  Bishop's 
k    Don    Serafino;    I   attended    his    lonlship    to 

II  spent  the  villeggiatura  at  his  villa,  wlicro  I 
tolay  with  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land;  yet 
jiy  voice  went,  cavatiere,  it  was  on  my  knees  I 

l>eg  of  my  heartless  jMitron  the  paltry  favor 
tainor  orders!"  Tears  were  running  down  the 
cheeks,  and  he  paused  to  wipe  them  with  a 
of  his  tiittered  hands. 

(gh  Odo  had   been    Inxd   in    an    abhonviae  of 
satrc  the  strange  creature's   a^JM!ct  so   pricked 
ipaflsion  that  he  asked  him  what  he  was  now 
in;   at    which    Cantapresto    piteoiisly    cried, 
hat  am  I  not  engaged  in,  if  the  occasion  of- 
r  whatever  a  man's  habit,  he  will  not  wear 
if  it  cover  an  empty  belly;  and  he  that  re- 
is  calling  must  (ind  food  enough  to  continue 
t  as  for  me,  sir,  I  liave  put  a  hand  to  every 
m  composing  scenarios   for  the  ducal  com- 
Pianura  to  writing  satirical  sonnets  for  noble- 
,t  desire  to  pass  for  wits.  I've  a  pretty  taste, 
compiling  almanacks,  and  when  nothing  else 
have  played  the  public  scrivener  at  the  street 
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corner;  nay,  sir,  necessity  has  even  driven  ine  to  hold 
the  candle  in  one  or  two  transactions  I  would  not 
more  nttively  have  mixed  in;  and  it  was  to  eflace  the 
remembrance  of  one  of  these — for  my  conscience  is 
still  over-nice  for  my  condition — that  I  set  out  on 
this  laborious  pilgrimage." 

Much  of  this  was  unintclligihle  to  Otlo;  but  h( 
was  moved  by  any  mention  of  I'ianura,  and  in  the 
abate's  first  pause  he  risked  the  cjuestion — "Do  you 
know  the  huinpbackc<l  boy  limtus?" 

His  com|)anion  stared  and  pursed  his  soft  Hps. 
"Brutus — ?"  says  he.  "Brutus?  Is  he  about  the  Duke't 
person  'f'" 

"Me  lives  in  the  palace,*'  said  Odo  doubtfully. 

The  fat  ea:]esiastic  ela|)ped  a  hand  to  his  thigh. 
"Can  it  be  your  excellency  has  in  mind  the  foundling 
boy  Carlo  Gamba?  Docs  the  jafkaimjjes  call  himsel/ 
Brutus  now?  lie  was  always  full  of  his  classical  allu- 
sions! \Vliy,  sir,  I  think  I  know  him  very  well;  he  i» 
even  rumored  to  be  a  brother  of  Don  Lelio  Trescorre\ 
and  I  believe  the  Duke  has  lately  given  him  to  iht 
Maniui-Ns  of  Ccrveno,  for  I  saw  him  not  long  since  in 
the  Mari|ucss's  livery  at  Pontesonlo." 

" Pontesordo  ?"  cried  Odo.  "It  was  tliere  I  lived." 

"Did  you  indccil,  cavaliere?  But  I  think  you  will 

have  been  at  the  Duke's  manor  of  that  name;  and  il 

was  the  hunting-lu<1ge  on  the  edge  of  the  ciiase  thtl 
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I  had  in  mind.  The  Man]ucss  uses  it,  I  believe,  as  a 
kind  of  casino;  though  not  without  risk  of  a  distemper. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  wonder  iit  his  fi«|iienting  it,  and 
'tis  said  he  does  so  against  the  Duke's  wishes.'" 

The  name  of  Pontesoixlo  had  set  Odos  memories 
humming  like  a  hive  of  bees,  and  without  beetling  his 
companion's  allusions  he  asked — "And  did  you  see  the 
Momola?" 

e  other  looketl  his  perplexity, 
le's  an  Innocent  too,"  Odo  hastened  to  explain. 
is  Filomena's  servant  at  the  farm." 
,c  abate  at  this,  stimdiug  still  in  the  road,  screwed 
is  eyelids  and  protruded  a  relishing  lip.  "Eh,  eh,'" 
aid  he,  "the  girl  from  tlie  farm,  you  say.''"  And  he 
gave  a  chuckle.  "You've  an  eye,  cavallere,  you've  an 
eye,"  he  crie<l,  his  soft  IkkIv  shaking  with  enjoyment; 
bat  before  Odo  could  make  a  guess  at  his  meaning 
their  conversation  was  iiiternipted  by  a  sharp  call  frojn 
the  litter.  Tiic  abate  at  once  disjippoared  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  moment  later  the  litter  had  del)ouched  on  the 
grawy  quadrangle  befoiie  the  outer  gates  of  the  mon- 
'aiterjr.  This  space  was  set  in  beech-woods,  amid  which 
UaaHd  the  white-pillarod  chapels  of  the  Way  of  the 
^^^^^uLihc  devoutor  [jilgi'ims,  dispci'setl  Ireneath  the 
^^l^^^^ucending  from  one  chapel  to  another,  pre- 
^^noiy  to  entering  the  church.  Tlic  (quadrangle  itself 
^Hcrowded  with  people,  and  the  sellers  of  votive  offer* 
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iiigs,  in  their  booths  roofed  with  acacia-boughs,  wen  I 
driving  a  noisy  trade  in  scapulars  and  Agnus  Deis, 
images  of  the  Bhick  Virgin  of  Oropa,  silver  hearts  and 
crosses,  and  phi«ls  of  Jordan  water  wan-anted  to  efled 
the  immediate  convei-sion  of  Jews  and  heretics.  In  on«  | 
comer  a  CiuTiitlite  niissionai-y  had  set  up  his  porta- 
ble pulpit  and,  crucifix   in  hand,  was  exliortiiig  the  I 
crowd;  in  another,  an  iuiprovisatore  intoned  canticle 
to  the  niiraculous  Virgin;  a  biu-efoot  friar  sat  selliug 
indulgences  at  the  monastery  gate,  and  pedlars  with  I 
trays  of  rosaines  ajid  religious  prints  pushed  their  wtrl 
among  the  pilgrims.  Young  women  of  less  pious  aspect 
solicited  the  attention  of  the  better-dressed  traveller*. 
and  jugglers,   mountebanks  and  quacks  of  every  de-l 
st'ription  hung  on   the   outskirts  of  the  square.  Tlifl 
sight  speedily  turned  Odo's   thoughts   from    his  kttj 
companion,  and   the  litter  coming  to  a  halt   he  1 
leaning  forward   to   observe    the  antics  of  u   tumbler  I 
who  hatl  spread   his  carpet   benejilli   the  trees,   when  I 
the  abaters  face  suddenly  rose  to  the  surface   of  the  I 
throng  and  his  band  thrust  a  crumjjlcd  paper  between 
the  curtains  of  the  litter.  Odo  was  quick-wittetl  enuugb  I 
to  capture  this  missive  without  attracting  the  notice  of  I 
his  grand-aunts,  and  stealing  a  glance  at  it  he  j-ead— I 
"Cavaliere,  I  starve.  When  the  illustrious  latlies  d^l 
ficend,  for  Chrisfs  sake  beg  a  scudo  of  them  for  Unl 
unhaj)py  Cantapreslo." 
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By  this  the  litter  had  disengaged  itself  and  was  mov- 
toward  the  outer  gates.  Odo,  aware  of  the  disfavor 
ith  wliich  the  theatre  was  viewed  at  Donnji/,  and 
unable  to  guess  how  far  the  soprano's  present  habit 
would  be  lield  to  palliate  the  scandal  of  his  former  con- 
nection, was  perplexed  how  to  communicate  his  petition 
to  tlie  canonesses.  A  moment  later,  however,  the  ques- 
tion solved  itself;  for  as  the  aunts  descendeil  at  the 
door  of  the  Rector's  lodging  the  porter,  running  to 
meet  them,  stumbled  on  a  black  mass  under  the  arcade, 
aud  raised  the  cry  that  here  was  a  man  dropped  dead. 
A  crowd  gathering,  some  one  wiled  out  that  it  was  an 
ccclesia-stic  hatl  fallen;  whereat  the  great-aunts  were 
hurrying  forwunl  when  Odo  whisperetl  the  eldest,  Doimn 
I.ivia,  that  the  sick  man  was  indeed  an  abate  from 
Pianura.  Donna  Livia  inmiediately  bid  her  sen'ants  lift 
him  into  the  porter's  lodge,  where,  with  the  administer- 
jng  of  spirits,  the  ytoor  soprano  presently  revived  and 
cast  a  drowning  glancx-  about  the  chamber. 

"Eight  years  ago,  illustrious  ladies,"  he  giu^led,  "I 
bad  nearly  died  one  night  of  a  surfeit  of  ortolans;  and 
now  it  is  of  a  surfeit  of  emptiness  that  I  am  jjcrishing." 

The  ladies  at  this,  with  exclamations  of  pity,  called 
on  the  lay-brothers  for  broth  and  cordials,  and  bid- 
ding the  porter  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  uidiappy  ecclesiastic,  hastened  away  with 
Odo  to  the  Rector's  parlor. 
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Next  morning  hftiines  all  were  afoot  for  the  proces- 
sion, which  the  cniionesses  were  to  witness  from  the 
monastery  windows.  The  aix)thetar_v  had  brought  word 
tliat  the  abate,  whose  seizure  was  indeed  the  result  of 
hunger,  v/as  still  too  weak  to  rise;  and  Donna  Li>'M, 
eager  to  open  her  devotions  with  an  act  of  pity,  pn-sswl 
a  setjuiu  in  the  nwuTs  Imud  and  hid  him  spare  no  caic 
for  the  sufferer's  comfort. 

I'his  sent  Odo  in  a  cheerful  mood  to  the  reil-hung 
windows,  whence,  peering  between  tlie  folds  of  hi» 
aunts'  gala  liabits,  he  admired  the  great  court  oncloMsi 
in  noblv-ordered  doistei-s  and  strewn  witli  fresh  herb> 
and  flowci-s.  Thence  one  of  the  Rectors  chaplains  con- 
ducted thfiu  to  the  chuivh,  placing  them,  in  company 
with  the  monasterj's  other  noble  guests,  in  a  tribune 
const nicterl  above  the  choir.  It  was  Odo's  fii-st  sight  of 
a  great  religions  cercmonv,  and  as  he  looktii  down  on 
the  church  glinunering  with  votive  otterings  and  gold- 
fringetl  draperies,  and  seen  thj"ough  rolling  incense  io 
which  the  altar-candles  swam  like  stars  reflected  in  a 
river,  he  felt  an  nhiiost  sensual  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  his  life  was  to  be  passed  amid  scenes  of 
such  mystic  lx?auty.  llic  sweet  singing  of  the  choir 
raised  his  spirit  to  a  higher  view  of  the  scene;  and  the 
sight  of  the  huddled  misery  on  the  floor  of  the  church 
revived  in  him  the  old  longing  for  the  Franci.scan  cowL 

From  these  raptures  he  was  speedily  iliverteii  bv  the 
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nt  awaiting  him   at   the   conclusion   of  the   mass. 
tlardJy  hati   the    spectators    returned   to  tlie   Rector's 
windows  wlieii,  the  dooi's  uf  the  church  swinging  open, 
I  procession  headed  by  the  Rector  himself  descended 
the  steps  and  began  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  court. 
Odo's  eyes  swam  with  tlie  splendor  of  this  burst  of  ban- 
ntxs,  images  and  jewelled  reliijuarics,  surmounting  the 
long  train   of  tonsured   heads  und   hathcti   in   a  light 
almost  blinding  after  the  mild  penumbra  of  the  church. 
A»  the  monks  advanced,  the  pilgriuis,  pouring  after 
Ihcm,  filled   the  court  with  a  dark  undulating  mass 
through  whii-h  the  procession  wound  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
light down  the  brown  bosom  of  a  torrent.  Branches  of 
oleander  swung  in  air,  devout  cries  hailetl  the  approach 
of  the    Black    Madonna's   canopv,    and    hoarse    voices 
swelled  to  a  roar  the  measured  litanies  of  the  friars, 
llie  ceremonies  over,  Odo,  with  the  canoncsses,  set 
cut  to  visit  the  chapels  studding  the  beech-knoll  alx)ve 
Uie  momkstic  buildings.  Passing  out  of  Juvara's  gi-eat 
portico  they  stood  a  moment  above  the  grassy  com- 
mon, which  presented  a  scene  in  curious  contrast  to 
y||k  they  had   just  quitted.  Here  refreshment-booths 
HrLeen  set  up,  musicians  were  fiddling,  jugglers  un- 
JpUing  their  carpets,  dentists  shouting  out  the  merits 
^Bieir  panaceas,  and  light  women  drinking  with  the 
^Bed  servants  of  the  nobility.  The  very  cripples  who 
MFgroaned  the  loudest  in  cluiivh  now  roUicketl  with 
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the  mountebanks  and  dancefs;  and  no  tmix  remained 
of  the  celebnitioii  just  concluded  but  the  nicdaU  aud 
relics  strung  about  tlie  necks  of  tliose  engaged  in  these 
gross  divereions. 

It  was  strange  to  pass  from  this  scene  to  the  solitude 
of  the  grove  where,  in  a  twilight  nistling  with  streams, 
the  chapels  lifted  their  white  porches.  Peering  through 
the  gnited  door  of  each  little  edifice,  Odo  beheld  wil 
a  group  of  terra-cotta  figures  representing  some 
of  the  Passion — here  a  Last  Supper,  with  a  tigeriii 
Judas  and  a  Saint  John  resting  his  yellow  curls  ou  hi» 
Master's  bosom,  there  an  Entombment  or  a  group  iJ 
stricken  Maries.  These  h'gurcs,  though  rudely  iuo<JeIleil 
and  daubed  with  bright  colors,  yet,  by  a  vivacity  J 
attitude  and  gesture  which  the  mystery  of  tlieir  setting 
enhanced,  conveyed  a  thrilling  impression  of  the  sacrai 
scenes  set  forth;  and  Odo  was  yet  at  an  age  when 
the  distinction  between  flesh-niid-blood  and  its  plastic 
counterfeits  is  not  clearly  defined,  or  when  at  least 
tlie  sculptured  image  is  still  a  mysterious  half-sentient 
tiling,  denizen  of  some  strange  borderland  between  ait 
and  life.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  giuseti  through  thr 
chajiel-gratings,  that  those  long-<listant  episodes  of  th« 
divine  tragetly  liad  been  here  preserved  in  some  niiraco- 
lous  state  of  suspended  animation,  and  as  he  climbed 
from  one  shrine  to  another  he  had  the  sen.sc  of  tread* 
ing  the  actual  stones  of  Gcthsemane  and  Calvary. 
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As  was  usual  with  him  the  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment had  effiicetl  those  preceding  it,  and  it  was  almost 
witli  surprise  that,  at  the  Rector's  door,  he  belield  the 
primo  soprano  of  Pianuni  totter  fortli  to  the  litter  tuid 
offer  his  knee  as  a  step  for  the  canoncsses.  The  chiiri- 
tablc  ladies  cried  out  on  him  for  this  imprudence,  and 
his  pallor  still  giving  evidence  of  distress,  he  was  bid- 
den to  wait  on  them  after  supper  with  his  story.  He 
presented  himself  promptly  in  the  parlor,  and  being 
questioned  as  to  his  condition  at  once  rashly  pro- 
claimed his  former  connection  with  the  ductd  theatre 
of  Pianiu-a.  No  avowal  could  have  been  more  disastrous 
to  his  cause.  The  canonesses  crossed  themselves  with 
horror,  and  the  almte,  seeing  his  mistake,  hastened  to 
repair  it  by  exclaiming — "What!  ladies,  would  you 
punish  me  for  following  a  vocation  to  which  my  frivo- 
lous parents  condonme<l  me  when  I  was  too  young  to 
resist  their  purpose?  And  have  not  my  sul>s«|uent  suf- 
ferings, my  jtcnances  and  pilgrimages,  and  the  state  to 
wliich  they  have  rctliiced  ine,  sulficiently  efltvccd  the 
record  of  an  involuntiiry  error?" 

Seeing  the  effect  of  this  appeal  the  abate  made  haste 
to  follow  up  his  advantage.  "Ah,  illustrious  ladle's,"  he 
crictl,  "am  I  not  a  living  example  of  the  fate  of  those 
who  leave  all  to  follow  righteousness?  For  while  I  re- 
mained on  the  stage,  among  the  most  dissolute  sur- 
roundings, fortune  showeretl  me  with  every  benefit  she 
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heaps  on  her  favorites.  I  Imil  my  seat  at  every  table  in 
Pianura;  the  Duke's  chair  to  «irry  me  to  the  theatre; 
ftiul  more  luoiiey  than  I  i-oulil  devise  how  to  spend; 
while  now  that  I  liave  resigned  my  cjilling  to  embrace 
the  religious  life,  you  see  me  i^tlueetl  to  begging  a  cnisl 
from  the  very  mendicants  I  formerly  nourished.  For,' 
said  he,  moved  to  tears  by  his  own  i^ecital,  "my  super- 
fluity was  always  spent  in  buying  the  prayers  of  tlie 
unfortunate;  and  to  judge  how  I  was  esteemed  bj 
those  acquainted  with  my  private  behavior,  you  need 
only  learn  tlmt,  on  uiy  renouncing  the  stage,  't  was 
the  Bishop  of  Pianura  who  himself  accorded  me  the 
tonsure.'" 

This  discourse,  which  Odo  admired  for  its  adroit* 
ness,  visibly  excited  the  commiseration  of  the  ladies;  but 
at  mention  of  the  Bishop  Donna  Li  via  exchanged  » 
glance  with  her  sister,  who  intjuired,  with  a  quaint  nil 
of  astuteness,  "Bat  how  comes  it,  abate,  that  with  » 
powerful  a  pmtector  you  have  been  exposed  to  such 
incredible  revei^ses?" 

C'antapi-esto  rolletl  a  meaning  eye.  "Alas,  Madam,  it 
was  thrcnigh  my  protector  that  misfortune  attacked 
mo;  for  his  lordship  having  appointetl  nie  secretary  to 
his  favorite  nephew,  Don  Serafino,  that  imprudent 
nobleman  required  of  nie  services  so  incompatible  with 
my  cloth  that  disobedience  became  a  duty;  whereupon, 
not  satisfied  with  dismissing  nie  in  disgrace,  he  pun- 
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ulied  me  by  blackening  my  character  to  his  uncle.  To 
defend  myself  was  to  trmiuce  Don  Serafino;  and  rather 
tlian  reveal  his  courses  to  the  Bishop  I  sank  to  the 
HtAte  in  which  you  see  me;  a  state,"  he  sultk'd  with 
emotion,  "that  I  have  travelleil  this  long  way  to  com- 
mend to  the  adorable  pity  of  Her  whose  Son  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head." 

This  stroke  visibly  touched  tlie  canoncsses,  still  soft 
from  the  macerations  of  the  luorniiig;  and  Donna  Livia 
compassionately  asked  how  he  had  subsisted  since  his 
rapture  with  the  Bishop. 

"Madam,  by  the  sale  of  my  talents  in  any  service 
not  at  udds  with  my  calling:  tus  the  compiling  of  pious 
almanacks,  the  inditing  of  rhymed  litanies  and  canti- 
cles, and  even  the  construction  of  theatrical  pieces — " 
the  ladies  lifted  hands  of  reprobation  —  "of  theatrical 
pieces,"  Cantapresto  impressively  rej)eatcd,  "for  the  use 
of  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  I'ianiira.  But,"  said  he  with  a 
depreciating  smile,  "the  wages  of  virtue  arc  less  liberal 
than  those  of  sin,  and  spite  of  a  versatility  I  think  I 
may  honestly  claim,  I  have  often  had  to  subsist  on  the 
gifts  of  the  pious,  and  sometimes,  Madam,  to  starve  on 
their  conij)assion.'" 

This  ready  discourse,  and  the  soprano's  evident  dis- 
tress, so  worked  on  the  canonesscs  that,  having  little 
money  at  their  disposal,  it  was  fixed,  after  some  private 
consultation,  that  he  should  attend   them  to  Donnaz, 
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where  Don  Gcrvaso,  in  consideration  of  his  edif>'iiig 
conduct  in  renouncing  the  stage,  might  be  interested  in 
helping  him  to  a  situation;  and  when  the  little  [lartr 
set  tbrtli  from  Oropa  the  abate  Cantapresto  closed  the 
procession  on  one  of  the  baggage-mules,  with  Odo  rid- 
ing pillion  at  his  back.  Good  fortune  loosened  the  poor 
soprano's  tongue,  and  as  soon  as  the  canonesses'  litter 
was  a  safe  distain-e  ahead  he  began  to  beguile  the  w«y 
with  fragments  of  reminiscence  and  adventure.  Tliougb 
few  of  his  allusions  were  clear  to  Odo,  the  glimpse  thrr 
gave  of  the  motley  theatrical  life  of  the  north  Itidian 
cities — the  ((uan-els  between  Goldoni  and  the  supporten 
of  the  expiring  commcd'ui  ddV  arte,  the  rivalries  of  the 
prime  domic  and  the  arrogance  of  the  popular  come- 
dians— all  these  peeps  into  a  tinsel  world  of  rairti), 
cabal  and  folly,  enlivened  by  the  recurring  names  of 
the  Four  Masks,  those  lingering  gods  of  the  older  dis- 
pensation, so  luretl  tlie  boy's  fancy  and  set  free  his  va- 
grant wonder,  that  he  was  almost  sorry  to  see  the  keep 
of  Donnaz  reddening  in  the  second  evening's  sunset 
Such  regrets,  however,  their  arrival  at  the  castle  soon 
effaced;  for  in  the  doorway  stood  the  old  Marquess,  a 
letter  in  hand,  who  springing  forward  caught  his  grnnil- 
son  by  tlic  shoulders,  and  crietl  with  his  gi-eat  hoar- 
hunting  shout,  "Cavaliere,  you  are  heir-pi-esuinptive  of 
Pianurar 
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THE  Marquess  of  Cerveno  had  succumbed  to  tlie 
tertian  ague  contracted  at  the  hunting-lodge  of 
Fontaiordo;  and  this  unforeseen  calamity  left  but  one 
life,  that  of  the  sickly  ducal  infant,  between  Odo  and 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Pianura.  Such  was  the 
news  conveyed  post-haste  from  Turin  by  Donna  Laura; 
who  added  the  Duke's  express  wish  that  his  young  kins- 
should  be  fitted  for  the  secular  career,  and  the  in- 
fttion  that  Count  V'aldii  had  already  entei-ed  his 
Bt(;p«on's  name  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Turin. 
Ti)e  Duke  of  I'ianura  being  young  and  in  good 
Jtb,  and  his  wife  having  already  given  him  an  heir, 
the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  hardly  view  Odo 
u  being  brought  much  nearer  the  succession;  yet  the 
change  in  his  condition  was  striking  enough  to  excuse 
the  fancy  of  those  about  him  for  shaping  the  future  to 
their  liking.  The  priestling  was  to  turn  courtier  and 
lips  soldier;  Asti  was  to  be  exchanged  for  Turin, 
seminary  for  the  academy;  and  even  the  old  chief 
[Donnaz  betrayed,  in  his  gi-umbling  counsels  to  the 
Ij',  a  sense  of  the  exaltetl  future  in  which  they  might 
DC  day  Bene  him. 
The  preparations  of  departure  and  the  wonder  of  his 
state  left  Odo  little  space  wherein  to  store  his 
ght  with  impressions  of  wluit  he  was  leaving;  and 
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it  was  only  in  after  years,  when  the  accretion  of  super- 
ficial incident  had  dropped  from  his  jMist,  that  those 
last  days  at  Donnaz  gained  their  full  distinctness.  He 
saw  them  then,  heavy  with  the  wnnntli  of  the  long 
summer,  from  the  topmost  pine-belt  to  the  bronzed 
vineyards  turning  their  metallic  clusters  to  the  min; 
and  in  the  midst  his  siimll  bewildered  figure,  netted  in 
a  web  of  association,  and  seeming,  as  he  broke  awav,  to 
leave  a  shred  of  himself  in  every  corner  of  the  castle. 

Sharpest  of  all,  there  remained  with  him  the  vision 
of  his  last  hour  with  Don  Gervaso.  The  news  of  Ode's 
changed  condition  had  been  received  in  silence  bv  the 
chnplaiii.  He  was  not  the  man  to  waste  woi-ds  and  he 
knew  tlie  futility  of  asserting  tlie  Cluircii's  claim  to  the 
heir-presumptive  of  a  reigning  bouse.  Therefore  if  he 
showed  no  enthusiasm  he  betrayed  no  resentment:  but, 
the  evening  Ix'forc  the  boy's  departure,  led  him,  still  in 
silence,  to  the  chape!.  Here  the  priest  knelt  with  Odo; 
then,  raising  bim,  .sat  on  one  of  the  benches  facing  the 
high  altar,  and  spoke  a  few  grave  words. 

"You  are  setting  out,*'  said  he,  "on  a  way  far  differ- 
ent fi-om  that  in  which  it  has  been  my  care  to  guide 
you;  yet  the  high-road  and  the  mountain-path  may,  bv 
diverse  windings,  lead  to  the  same  point;  and  whatever 
walk  a  man  chooses,  it  will  surely  carry  him  to  the  end 
that  God  has  appointetl.  If  you  are  callc<l  to  serve  Him 
in  the  world,  the  journey  on  which  you  are  now  starting 
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may  lead  you  to  the  throne  of  I'ianura;  but  even  so," 
he  went  on,  "there  is  this  I  would  have  you  remember; 
that  should  tliis  dignity  come  to  you  it  may  come  as 
a  calamity  rather  than  a  joy;  for  when  God  confers 
earthly  honors  on  a  child  of  His  predilection,  He  some- 
times deigns  to  render  tliem  as  innocuous  as  misfortune; 
and  my  chief  prayer  for  you  is  that  should  you  be 
raised  to  this  eminence,  it  may  be  at  a  moment  when 
such  advancement  seems  to  thrust  you  in  the  dust.*" 

The  words  burned  themselves  into  Odo's  heart  like 
some  mystic  writing  on  the  walls  of  memory,  long  after- 
ward to  start  into  fiery  meaning.  At  the  time  he  felt 
onlv  that  the  priast  spoke  with  a  power  and  dignity  no 
human  authority  could  give;  and  for  a  moment  all  the 
stored  influences  of  his  faith  i-eached  out  to  him  from 
the  dimly-gleaming  altar. 

The  next  sun  rose  on  a  new  world.  He  was  to  set  out 
at  daylight,  and  dawn  fotnid  him  at  the  casement,  foot- 
ing it  in  thought  down  the  road  jis  yet  undistinguish- 
able  in  a  dying  glimmer  of  stars.  Bruno  was  to  attend 
him  to  Turin;  but  one  of  the  women  presently  brought 
word  that  the  old  huntsman's  rheinnatisni  htui  caught 
him  in  the  knee,  and  that  the  Marquess,  rcsolvetl  not 
to  delay  his  grandson's  depn-ture,  had  chosen  C'anta- 
presto  as  the  boy's  companion.  The  courtyard,  when 
Odo  descended,  faidv  bubbleii  with  Uie  voluble  joy  of 
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the  fat  soprano,  who  was  giving  dii-ections  to  the  ser- 
vants, receiving  coiunnssious  and  instructions  from  the 
aunts,  assuring  everjl>ody  of  his  undying  devotion  to 
the  heir-presumptive  of  Piaiuira,  and  citing  impressive 
instances  of  the  responsibilities  with  which  the  great 
of  the  earth  hod  formerly  entrusted  him. 

As  a  comjjanion  for  Oilo  the  aimte  was  clearly  not 
to  l>Dn  Genaso's  taste;  but  he  stood  silent,  turning  the 
comment  of  a  cool  eye  on  the  soprano's  protestations, 
and  saying  only,  as  Cantapresto  swept  the  company 
into  the  circle  of  an  obsetjuious  farewell: — "Remember, 
signor  abate,  it  is  to  your  cloth  this  basiness  is  en- 
trustetl.'"  The  abate's  answer  was  a  inish  of  j)iirple  to 
the  foi-ehraul;  but  13on  Gervaso  imperturbably  added, 
"And  you  lie  but  one  night  on  the  road." 

Meanwhile  the  old  Marquess,  visibly  moved,  wa« 
charging  Odo  to  respect  his  elders  and  superiors, 
while  in  the  same  bixjath  warning  him  not  to  take  up 
with  the  frenchificd  notions  of  the  court,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  for  a  lad  of  his  condition  the  chief  virtues 
were  a  tiglit  seat  in  the  siidtile,  a  quick  hand  on  the 
sword  and  a  slow  tongue  in  counsel.  "Mind  your  own 
business,'"  he  concludetl,  "and  see  that  others  mind 
theirs." 

The  Marchioness  thereupon,  with  many  tears,  hung 
a  scapular  about  Odo's  neck,  bidding  him  shun  the 
theatre  and  be  regular  at  confession;  one  of  the  can- 
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onesses  remindt-d  Iiini  not  to  omit  &  visit  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Wiiidinj^-sheet,  while  the  other  begged 
him  to  bum  a  candle  for  her  at  the  Consolata;  and  the 
servants  pressed  forward  to  eubroce  and  bless  their 
little  master. 

Day  was  high  by  this  and  as  the  Marquess's  travel- 
ling-chariot ruinbletl  down  the  valley  the  shadows 
seemed  to  fly  before  it.  Odo  at  first  lay  numb;  but 
presently  his  senses  woke  to  the  call  of  the  brightening 
landscape.  The  scene  was  such  as  Salvator  might  have 
painted :  wild  blocks  of  stone  heaped  under  walnut- 
sliade;  here  the  white  [)lunge  of  water  down  a  wall  of 
granite,  and  there,  in  bluer  depths,  a  charcoal  burner's 
hut  sending  up  its  spiral  of  smoke  to  the  dark  raftering 
of  branches.  Though  it  was  but  a  few  hours  since  Odo 
had  travellctl  from  Oropa,  years  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  him,  and  he  saw  the  world  with  n  new  eye.  Each 
sound  and  scent  plucked  at  him  in  jjiussing:  the  road- 
aide  started  into  detail  like  the  foreground  of  some 
minute  Dutch  painter;  every  pendent  mass  of  fern, 
dark  dripping  rock,  late  tuft  of  harebell  called  out  to 
him:  "Look  well,  for  this  is  your  last  sight  of  us!"  His 
first  sight  too,  it  seemed:  since  he  had  lived  through 
twelve  Italian  summers  without  sense  of  the  sun-steeped 
((uality  of  atmosphere  that,  even  in  shade,  gives  each 
object  a  golden  salience.  He  was  conscious  of  it  now 
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onlv  as  it  suggested  fingering  a  missal  stiff"  with  gold- 
leaf  and  edged  with  a  swarming  diversity  of  buds  and 
insects.  The  carriage  niovwl  so  slowly  that  he  was  in 
no  haste  to  turn  the  pages;  and  each  spike  of  yello« 
foxglove,  each  clouding  of  butterflies  about  a  patch  of 
sjiecdwell,  each  (|uiver  of  grass  over  a  hidden  threw) 
of  moisture,  became  a  mai-vel  to  be  thumbed  aal 
treasured. 

From  this  mood  he  was  detachet!  by  the  next  l)end 
of  the  road.  The  way,  hitherto  winding  tlirough  narro* 
glens,  now  swung  to  a  ledge  overhanging  the  last  es- 
carpment of  the  mountains;  and  far  below,  the  Pied- 
montese  plain  utn'olled  to  the  southwaitl  its  intermi- 
nable blue-green  distaivce-s  mottled  with  forest.  A  sight 
to  lift  the  heart;  for  on  those  sunny  reaches  Ivrei. 
Novara,  Vercelli  lay  like  sea-birds  on  a  summer  sea.  It 
was  the  future  unfolding  itself  to  the  Iwv;  dark  foresb. 
wide  rivei-s,  strange  cities  and  a  new  horizon:  nil  the 
mystery  of  the  coming  years  figuixtl  to  him  in  that 
great  plain  stretching  away  to  the  greater  mystery  of 
heaven. 

To  all  this  Cnntapi-esto  turned  a  snoring  counte 
nance.  ITie  lively  air  of  the  liills,  the  good  fare  of 
Donnaz,  and  the  satisfaction,  above  all,  of  rolling  on 
cushions  over  a  road  he  bml  thought  to  trudge  on  foot, 
hjid  lapped  the  abfite  in  Capuan  sluml>er.  The  niiddoT 
h»dt  iwoused  Ijiiu.  The  travcUei's  rested  at  an  itin  on  the 
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of  the  hills,  and  here  Cantapresto  proved  to  his 
largt-  that,  as  he  phi-ased  it,  his  Ix'lly  had  as  short  a 
memory  for  footi  as  his  heart  for  injuries.  A  flask  of 
^VsU  put  him  in  the  talking  mood,  and  as  they  drove 
ou  he  regaled  Odo  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  life  on 
which  he  was  aljout  to  enter. 

"You  are  going,'"  said  he,  "to  one  of  tiie  first  cities 
of  Eiuxjpe;  one  that  has  all  tlie  !)oauty  and  elegance 
of  the  French  capital  without  its  follies  and  excesses. 
Turin  is  blessed  with  a  court  where  good  manners  and 
a  fine  tone  are  more  highly  prize<l  tlian  the  extrava- 
gances of  genius;  and  I  have  heartl  it  said  of  his  Maj- 
esty, tliat  he  was  delighted  to  see  his  courtiei-s  wearing 
the  French  fa.shions  outside  their  heads,  provideil  they 
did  n't  cany  the  French  ideas  within.  You  are  too 
young,  doubtless,  cavaliere,  to  have  heard  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who  are  raising  such  a  jwther  north  of  the 
Alps: a  set  of  madmen  that,  because  their  birth  doesn't 
give  them  the  entrde  of  Versailles,  are  preaching  tlint 
men  should  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  great  ladies 
suckle  their  young  like  animals,  and  the  peiisantry  own 
their  land  like  nobles.  Luckily  you'll  hear  little  of  this 
Infectious  talk  in  Turin :  tlie  King  stamps  out  the  phi- 
losophers like  venuiii  or  packs  them  off  to  splutter 
their  heresies  in  Milim  or  Venice.  But  to  a  nobleman 
mindful  of  the  privileges  of  his  condition  there  is  no 
more  agreeable  sojouni  in  Eurojx;.  The  wines  are  deli- 
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cious,  the  women — er — accomplished — and  though  tbe 
sbini  may  hug  one  a  trifle  dose  now  and  then,  why, 
with  money  and  discretion,  a  friend  or  two  in  the  i-ight 
quarters,  and  the  wit  to  stand  well  with  the  Church, 
there 's  no  city  in  Europe  where  a  man  may  have  pleat- 
anter  sins  to  confess." 

The  carriage,  by  this,  was  descending  the  last  curva 
above  the  valley,  and  before  them,  in  a  hollow  of  Urn 
hills,  blinked  the  wann  shimmer  of  maize  and  vine,  lik 
some  bright  vintage  brimming  its  cup.  The  soprano 
waved  a  convivial  hand. 

"I^ook,"  he  cried,  "what  Nature  has  done  for  thi» 
happy  region!  ^Vhere  herself  has  spread  the  bible  so 
bountifully,  should  her  cliildren  hang  back  from  tkl 
feast?  I  vow,  cavaliere,  if  the  mountains  were  built  fcr 
hermits  and  ascetics,  then  the  plain  was  made  level  fof 
dancing,  banqueting,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  villcg- 
giatura.  If  God  hut!  meant  us  to  break  our  teeth  <• 
nuts  and  roots,  why  did  He  hang  the  vine  with  fruit 
and  draw  three  crops  of  wheat  from  this  indulgent 
soil?  I  protest,  when  I  look  on  such  a  scene  as  this  it  i« 
sufficient  incentive  to  lowliness  to  remember  that  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth!'' 

This  mood   held   Cantapresto   till   his  after-dinnw 

sleep  overtook   him;  and   when   he   woke  ngain    tin 

chariot  was  cluttering  across  the  bridge  of  Chivasso. 

The  Po  rolled  its  sunset  crimson  between  flats  that 
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seemed  dull  and  featureless  after  the  broken  scenery  of 
the  bills;  but  beyond  the  bri<lge  rose  the  towers  and 
roofs  of  the  town,  with  its  cntiiwlml-front  catching  the 
last  slant  of  light.  In  the  stieets  dusk  hatl  fallen  and  a 
lamp  flared  under  the  arch  of  the  inn  before  whifh  the 
travellere  halted.  Odo's  head  was  heavy  and  he  hardly 
Doticcd  the  figures  thronging  the  cqffe  into  which  they 
were  led;  but  presently  there  rose  a  shout  of  "Canta- 
presto!"  and  a  ring  of  waving  arms  and  flashing  teeth 
encircled  his  companion. 

These  appendages  belonged  to  a  troop  of  men  and 
women,  some  masked  and  in  motley,  others  in  dis- 
colored travcl-staiiicd  gmtnents,  who  prcssc<l  about  the 
soprano  with  cries  of  joyous  recognition.  He  was  evi- 
[lentiy  an  old  favorite  of  the  band,  for  a  duenna  in 
tattered  velvet  fell  on  his  neck  with  genial  unreserve, 
a  pert  soubrette  caught  him  by  the  arm  the  duenna 
lefl  fi«c,  and  a  terrific  Matamor  with  a  nose  like  a 
Bciuiitar  slapped  him  on  the  back  with  a  tin  sword. 

Odo's  glimpse  of  the  stjuare  at  Oropa  told  him  tliat 
here  was  a  band  of  strolling  players  such  as  Canta- 
presto  hail  talketl  of  on  the  ride  Iwck  to  Donnaz.  Don 
Gervaso's  instructions  and  the  old  Marchioness's  warn- 
ing against  the  theatre  were  present  enough  in  the 
boy's  mind  to  add  a  touch  of  awe  to  the  curiosity  with 
which  he  observed  these  strange  objects  of  the  Church's 
reprobation.  They  struck  hitii,  it  must  be  ownetl,  as 
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more  pitiable  than  alariiiing,  for  the  duenna^s  toes 
coming  through  lier  shoes  niul  one  or  two  of  the  diil- 
dren  who  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group  looke<I  as 
lean  and  hungry  under  their  spangles  as  the  foundling- 
girl  of  Pontesordo.  Spite  of  this  they  seemed  a  joDy 
crew,  and  ready  (at  Cantapresto's  expense)  to  celebrate 
their  encounter  with  the  cx-soprano  in  unlimited  liba- 
tions of  Asti  and  Va]  Pulicello.  The  singer,  however, 
hung  b»ick  with  protesting  gestures. 

"Gently,  then,  gently,  dear  friends — dear  coinpaii' 
ions!  When  was  it  we  parted?  In  the  spring  of  the 
year — and  wc  meet  now  in  the  late  summer.  As  the 
sons  change,  so  do  our  i-ouditions:  if  spring  is  a  season 
of  folly,  then  is  harvast-time  the  period  for  reflectioa 
When  we  last  met  I  was  a  strolling  poet,  glad  to  sent 
your  gifted  company  within  the  scope  of  my  talenb' 
— now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  now — "  he  drew  hinwct 
up  with  pride  —  "now  you  behold  in  me  the  governor 
antl  friend  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  I'lftnura." 

Cries  of  incredulity  and  derision  greeted  this  Uf 
nouncemcnt,  and  one  of  the  girls  called  out  laughingh, 
"Yet  you  have  the  same  old  cassock  to  your  back! 

"And  the  same  old  passage  from  yoiu"  mouth  to  vonr 
belly,'"  added  an  elastic  Harlequin,  reaching  an  arm 
across  the  women's  shoulders.  "Come,  Cantnpresto, 
we'll  help  you  line  it  with  good  wine,  to  the  hooltk 
of  his  most  superlatively  Serene  Highness,  the  Hw 
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^mptivc  of  Pianura;  and  where  is  that  fabulous 

aagc,  by  tlie  way?" 

Odo  at   this  retreated   imstiiv  behind   the  soprano; 

at  a  pretty  girl  catching  sight  of  him,  he  found  liim- 

df  dragge<l  into  the  centre  of  the  company,  who  hailed 

R|Vfitli  fantastic  obeisances.  SnpjxT  meanwhile  was 
g  laid  on  the  greasy  talile  down  tlie  middle  of  the 
oom.  The  Matanior,  who  seemed  tlie  director  of  the 
roupc,  thundered  out  his  orders  for  macaroni,  fried 
eU  and  sausages;  the  inn-ser\auts  flanked  the  plates 
rith  wine-Hasks  and  lumps  of  black  bread,  and  in  a 
loment  the  hungi-y  comedians,  thrusting  Odo  into  a 
^b  ****•  *t  the  head  of  the  table,  were  fulling  on  the 
fpst  with  a  prodigious  clatter  of  cutlery. 

Of  the  subsequent  incidents  of  the  feast — the  banter 
Hiie  younger  women,  the  duenna's  lachrymose  confi- 
«nces,  tiie  incessant  interchange  of  theatrical  jargon 
nd  coarse  pleasantry  —  there  remained  to  Odo  but  a 
onfused  image,  obsi-ui-ed  by  the  smoke  of  guttering 
Hbes,  the  fumes  of  wine  and  the  stiHing  air  of  the 
wir-ccilinged  tavern.  Even  the  face  of  the  pretty  girl 
rho  had  dragged  him  from  his  concealment,  and  who 
lOW  sat  at  his  side,  plying  him  with  sweets  from  her 
im  plntc,  began  to  fiute  into  the  general  blur;  and  his 

e impression  was  of  Canttiprcsto's  figure  dilating  to 
ense  proportions  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as 
lie  soprano  rose  with  shaking  wine-glass  to  favor  the 
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company  with  a  song.  The  chonis,  burnting  forth  in 
response,  surget!  over  Odo's  drowning  senses,  anil  he 
wtis  barely  aware,  in  the  tuuuilt  of  noise  and  lighLs,  of 
an  arm  slippetl  about  him,  a  softly-heaving  pillow  be- 
neath his  head,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  into  dui 
delicious  peace. 

So,  on  the  first  night  of  bis  new  life,  the  boir-pre- 
sumptive  of  Pianura  fell  asleep  with  his  head  in  • 
dancing-girrs  breast. 

VHI 

THE  travellers  were  to  journey  bv  vettiu-a   from 
Chivasso  to  Turin;   and   when   Odo   woke   nat 
morning  the  carriage  stood  ready  in  tlie  court>'arA 

Cantapresto,  mottled  and  shame-faced,  with  his  b<indi 
awry  and  an  air  of  tottering  dignity,  was  gathcrinit 
their  possessions  together,  and  the  pretty  girl  who  had 
pillowed  Otlo's  slutiibers  now  knelt  by  his  bed  and 
laughingly  drew  on  his  stockings.  She  was  a  slim  brown 
morsel,  not  much  above  his  age,  with  a  glance  that 
flitted  like  a  bird,  and  round  shoulders  slipping  out 
her  kerchief  A  wave  of  shyness  l>athed  Odo  to 
forehead  as  their  eyes  met:  he  hung  his  head  stupi 
and  turned  away  when  she  fetched  the  comb  to 
his  hair. 

His  toilet  completed,  she  called  out  to  the  aht 
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low  and  see  that  the  cavaliere's  chocolate  was 
and  OS  tlie  door  closed  she  turned  and  kissed 
the  lips. 

how  red  you  are!"  she  cried  laughingly.  "Is 
le  first  kiss  youVe  ever  had?  Then  you II  re- 
er  me  when  you're  Duke  of  Pianura — Mirando- 
~of  Chioggia,  the  first  girl  you  ever  kissetl!"  She 
lling  his  roilar  straight  while  she  talked,  so  that 
aid  not  get  away  from  her.  "You  will  rt'njeiiibcr 
on't  you?"  she  persisted.  "I  shall  be  a  gi"eat  ac- 
[>y  that  time,  and  you  'II  appoint  me  prima  amo- 
the  ducal  theatre  of  Pianura,  and  throw  me  a 
Dnd  bracelet  from  your  Highness's  box,  and  make 
be  court  ladies  reatly  to  jwison  me  for  rage!"  She 
his  collar  and  drooped  away  from  him.  "Ah, 
Ishall  be  a  poor  strolling  player  and  you  a  great 
she  sighed,  "and  you'll  never,  never  think  of 
in;  but  I  shall  always  remember  that  I  was  the 
rl  you  ever  kissed  !" 
Ihe  huiig  back  in  a  dazzle  of  teare,  looking  so  bright 
■fender  that  Odo's  bashfulness  melted  like  a  spring 

■shall  never  Ije  Duke,"  he  cried,  "and  I  shall  never 
Pb  you!"  and  with  that  he  turned  and  kissed  her 
and  then  bolted  down  the  stairs  like  a  hare, 
fall  that  day  he  scorched  and  froze  with  the 
it  that  perhaps  she  had  been  laughing  at  him. 
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Cantapre.sto  waa  torpitl  ftfter  the  feast,  antl  Odo  dfr- 
tected  in  }iim  an  air  of  guilty  constraint.  The  lioy  wai 
glad  enough  to  keep  silent-c,  and  they  rolled  on  with- 
out speaking  through  the  wide  glowing  landscape 
Already  the  nearness  of  a  great  city  began  to  uuk( 
itself  felt.  Tlie  bright  cliiuiipiiign  was  scattered  ovct 
with  fann-houses,  their  red-tiled  pigcon-cots  and  their 
granges  latticed  with  openw(jrk  terra-cotta  plcajianUj 
bixiaking  the  exjianse  of  uiaize  and  inullierry;  xnllago 
lay  along  the  banks  of  the  canals  intersecting  tlw 
plain;  and  the  hills  beyond  the  Po  were  planted  with 
villas  and  monasteries. 

All  the  afternoon  they  drove  between  umbrageoiw 
parks  and  under  the  widls  of  terraced  vineyaixls.  It  w» 
a  region  of  dek'ct(d)le  shade,  with  glimpses  here 
there  of  gardens  flashing  with  fountains  and  villa-rooft 
decked  with  statues  and  vases;  and  at  length,  towan) 
sunset,  a  bend  of  the  ronxl  brought  theui  out  on  a  fair- 
spreading  city,  so  flourishing  in  buildings,  so  beset  witl 
smiling  hills,  that  Odo,  springing  fix>m  his  seat,  cried 
out  in  sheer  joy  of  the  spectacle. 

'ITiey  had  still  the  suburbs  to  ti-avei-se;  and  darknoa 
was  falling  when  they  entered  the  gates  of  Turin.  'Vha 
brought  the  fresh  amazement  of  wide  lamp-lit  streeU, 
clean  and  bright  as  a  ball-room,  lined  with  palaces  and 
filled  with  welUlressed  loungers:  officers  in  the  brilliant 
Sardinian  uniforms,  fine  gentlemen  in  French  tic-wia 
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narrow-sleeved  coats,  merchants  hurrying  home 
business,  ecclesiastics  in  high-swutig  carriages,  luid 
ig  bloods  dashing  by  in  their  curricles.  The  tables 
the  coffee-houses  were  thronged  with  idlers  tak- 
ing their  chocolate  and  reading  the  gazettes;  and  here 
nd  there  the  arched  doorway  of  a  palace  showed  some 
►av  party  supping  al  Jirsco  in  a  garden  hung  with 
amps. 

The  flashing  of  lights  and  the  noise  of  the  streets 
roa<sed  Cont^ipi-esto,  who  sat  up  witii  a  sudden  astsump* 
lion  of  dignity. 

"Ah,  cavaliere,"  said  he,  "you  now  see  a  great  city, 
n  famous  city,  a  city  aptly  called  'the  I'ai'is  of  Italy." 
Nowhere  else  shall  you  find  sucli  well-lit  streets,  such 
bir  pavements,  shops  so  full  of  Parisian  wares,  prome- 
nades so  crowded  with  fine  ran-ifiges  and  horses.  What 
a  life  a  young  gentleman  may  lend  here!  The  court  is 
hospitable,  society  amiable,  tlie  theatres  are  the  best- 
appointed  in  Italy."  Here  Cantapresto  jwased  with  a 
deprecating  cough.  "Only  one  thing  is  necessary,'"  he 
went  on,  "to  complete  enjoyniont  of  the  fruits  of  this 
garden  of  Eden;  and  that  is — "he  coughetl  again  — 
"discretion.  His  Majesty,  cavaliere,  is  a  father  to  his 
subjects;  the  Church  is  their  zealous  mother;  and  be- 
tween two  such  parents,  and  the  iimumerable  delegates 
of  tljcir  authority,  why  you  may  fancy,  sir,  that  a  man 
has  to  wear  his  eyes  on  all  sides  of  his  head.  Discretion 
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is  a  virtue  the  Cliurch  herself  commends;  it  is  natural, 
then,  that  she  should  ailbrd  her  children  full  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  it.  And  look  you,  cavaliere,  it  is  like 
gymnastics:  the  younger  you  acquire  it,  the  less  effort 
it  costs.  Our  Maker  Himself  has  t^iught  us  the  value  of  i 
silence  by  putting  us  speechless  into  the  world:  if  we 
learn  to  talk  later  we  do  it  at  our  own  risk!  But  for 
your  owTi  part,  cavaliere — since  the  habit  cannot  too 
early  be  exercised — I  would  humbly  comisel  you  to  say 
nothing  to  your  illustrious  parents  of  our  little  diver- 
sion of  last  evening."" 


\ 


The  Countess  Valdu  livctl  on  the  upper  floor  of  a 
rococo  palace  near  the  Piazza  San  Carlo;  and  here  Odo,, 
led  by  Cantapresto,  presently  found  himself  shown  into 
an  apartment  where  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat 
at  cartis.  His  mother,  detaching  herself  from  the  group, 
embraced  him  with  unusual  warmth,  and  the  old  Count, 
more  painted  and  perfumed  than  ever,  hurried  up  with 
an  obsequious  greeting.  Odo  for  the  first  time  found, 
himself  of  consequence  in  the  world;  and  as  he  was 
passed  from  guest  to  guest,  questioned  about  his  jour- 
ney, praised  for  his  good  color  and  stout  looks,  com- 
plimented on  his  high  prospects,  and  laughingly  en- 
treated not  to  foi'get  his  old  friends  when  fortuno 
should  advance  him  to  the  duchy,  he  began  to  feel 
himself  a  reigning  potentate  already. 
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His  mother,  as  he  soon  learned,  had  sunk  into  a 
life  almost  as  dull  and  restricted  as  that  she  had  left 
Donna/  to  escape.  Count  V'alda's  position  at  court  was 
more  ornamental  than  remunerative,  the  income  from 
his  estates  was  growing  annually  smaller,  and  he  was 
in\x)ived  in  costly  litigation  over  the  sale  of  some  en- 
felled  property.  Such  conditions  were  little  to  the 
TbuuteiB''s  liumor,  and  the  society  to  which  her  nar- 
row means  confined  her  offered  few  distractions  to  her 
^Biity.  The  frequenters  of  the  house  were  chiefly  poor 
relations  and  hangere-on  of  the  Count's,  the  parasites 
who  in  those  days  were  glad  to  subsist  on  the  crumbs  of 
the  slenderest  larder.  Half-a-dozen  hungry  Countesses, 
their  lean  admirers,  a  superannuated  abate  or  two, 
and  a  flock  of  threadbare  ecclesiastics,  made  up  Donna 
Laora^s  circle;  and  even  her  cicisbeo,  selected  in  family 
cnuDcil  under  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  was  an 
austere  gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  collected  ancient 
coins  and  was  engaged  in  composing  an  essay  on  the 
Martellian  verse.  This  company,  which  devoted  hours 
to  the  new  French  diversion  of  the  parfiliige,  and 
spent  the  evenings  in  drinking  lemonade  and  playing 
bflSKt  for  small  stakes,  found  its  chief  topic  of  con- 
venation  in  the  only  two  subjects  safely  discussed  in 
Turin  at  that  day — the  doings^of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  clei^.  The  fashion  of  the  Queen's  head-dress  at 
the  last  circle,  the  marked  maimer  in  which  his  Majesty 
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had  lately  distinguished  the  brilliant  young  cavnlry  of- 
ficer, Count  Hoberto  di  Toiirnancbcs,  the  third  niarnage 
of  the  Countess  Altleri  of  Asti,  the  iufredibihty  of  the 
rumor  that  the  court  ladies  of  Versfiilles  hud  taken  to 
white  muslin  and  Leghorn  hats,  tlie  probable  signifi- 
cance of  the  Vicar-generaPs  visit  to  Rome,  the  subject 
of  the  next  sacrctl  representation  to  be  given  by  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Crocc— such  were  the  questions  that 
engaged  the  noble  frcij neuters  of  Casa  V'aldii. 

This  was  the  only  society  that  Donna  Laura  saw ;  for 
she  was  too  poor  to  dress  to  her  taste  and  too  proud  to 
show  hei'self  in  public  without  the  a[)pointnients  be- 
coming her  station.  Her  sole  distraction  consisted  in 
visits  to  the  various  shrines — the  Sudario,  the  Conso- 
lata,  the  Corpus  Domini — at  which  the  feminine  aris- 
tocracy offered  up  its  devotions  and  implored  absolu- 
tion for  sins  it  had  often  no  opportunity  to  commit: 
for  though  fashion  accoitlod  cicisbci  to  the  fine  Indies 
of  Turin,  the  Chu:x-li  usually  n.-strictwl  their  inteivoursc 
to  the  exchange  of  the  most  harmless  amenities. 

Meanwhile  the  antechamber  was  as  full  of  duns  as 
the  approach  to  Donna  Laura's  apartment  at  Pianura; 
and  Odo  guessed  that  the  warmth  of  t!ie  maternjd  wel- 
come sprang  less  from  naturiU  affection  than  from  the 
hope  of  using  his  expectations  as  a  sop  to  her  crctlitors. 
The  pittance  which  the  ducal  treasury  allowed  for  hia' 
education  was  scarce  large  enough  to  be  worth  divert- 
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to  other  ends;  but  a  potential  prince  is  a  shield  to 
most  vulnerable  fortunes.  In  this  character  Odo  for 
first  time  found  hinist;lf  HivtteiX'd,  indiilj^d,  and 
le  tlie  centre  of  the  conipany.  The  contrast  to  his 
of  subjection  at  Donnaz;  the  precocious  initiation 
'  motives  that  tainted  the  very  fount  of  filial  piety; 
taste  of  this  mingled  draught  of  atiulution  and  dis- 
lionment  might  have  perverted  a  niiture  more  self- 
red  than  his.  From  this  pervei-sion,  and  from  many 
equent  perils,  he  was  saved  by  a  kind  of  imaginative 
pathy,  a  wondering  joy  in  the  mere  spectacle  of 
that  tinged  his  most  personal  impressions  with  a 
ik  of  the  philosophic  tenii>er.  If  this  trait  did  not 
him  from  sorrow,  it  at  least  lifted  him  above  [xilti- 
;  if  it  could  not  solve  the  di^icutties  of  life  it  could 
Kin  to  endure  them.  It  was  the  best  gift  of  the 
Bom  which  he  sprang;  but  it  was  blent  with  an- 
T  quality,  a  deep  moral  curiosity  that  ennobled  his 
JUS  enjoyment  of  the  outwai-d  show  of  life;  and 
(elements  were  already  tending  in  him,  as  in 
youths  of  his  generation,  to  the  formation  of 
[spirit,  the  spirit  that  was  to  destroy  one  world 
at  surviving  to  create  another. 
f  all  this  none  could  have  been  less  conscioiLs  than 
lad  just  preparing  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  the 
[Academy  of  Turin,  lliat  institution,  a<ljoining 
^al  palace,  was  a  kind  of  nursery  or  forcing-house 
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for  the   budding   nobility  of  Savoy.  In  one  divii 
of  the  sumptuous  building  were  housed  his  Maj 
pages,  a  corps  of  luxurious  indolent  young  fops; 
other  wing  accounuodated  the  i-cgular  students  ofj 
Academy,  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  d( 
for  the  secular  life,  while  a  tliii-d  was  set  aside  for 
Jbrtstieri  or  students  from  foreign  countries  and  bvi\ 
the  other  Italian  states.  To  this  quarter  Odo  Vali 
was  allotted;  though  it  was  luiderstood  that  on  leai 
the  Academy  he  was  to  enter  the  Sardinian  service. 

It  was  customary  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
rank  to  be  attendetl  at  the  Academy  not  only  bt 
body-servant  hut  by  a  private  governor  or  (Mxlall 
whose  business  it  was  to  overlook  his  studies,  atta 
him  abroatl,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  society  he  h 
quented.  The  old  Marquess  of  Donnaz  had  sent  ii 
daughter,  by  Odo's  hand,  a  letter  recommending  l* 
to  select  her  son's  governor  with  particular  care,  chd* 
ing  rather  a  pcreon  of  grave  behavior  and  assured 
ality  than  one  of  your  glib  iuk-spatterei-s  who 
know  the  inside  of  all  the  folios  in  tlie  King's  Ii 
without  being  the  better  qualified  for  the  directioB 
a  young  gentleman's  conduct;  and  to  this  letter 
Gervaso  appended  the  teree  postscript:  "Your 
lency  is  especially  warned  against  according 
any  other  position  of  trust  to  the  merry-andrew 
calls  himself  the  abate  Cantapresto." 
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Donna  Laura,  with  a  shrug,  handed  the  letter  to 
her  husband;  Count  Valdii,  atlj listing  his  glasses,  ob- 
sened  it  was  notorious  that  people  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  country  thought  tlieniselves  qualified  to  instruct 
their  city  relatives  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
social  usages;  and  the  cicisbeo  suggestetl  that  he  couUl 
recommend  an  abate  who  was  proficient  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Martcllian  vei-se,  and  who  would  make 
no  extra  chju-ge  for  that  accoinplishinent. 

"Charges!''  the  Countess  cried.  "There's  a  matter 
my  father  doesn't  deign  to  consider.  It's  not  enough, 
nowadays  to  give  the  lads  a  governor,  but  they  must 
maintain  their  servants  too,  an  idle  gluttonous  crew 
tliat  prey  on  their  pockets  and  get  a  commission  off 
ever}'  tradesman's  bill." 

Count  Valdii  liftc<l  a  deprecating  hand. 

"My  dear,  nothing  could  \x  more  offensive  to  his 
Majesty  than  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  way  of  living 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Academy." 

**Of  course,"  she  shrugged — "Kut  who's  to  pay? 
The  Duke's  beggarly  pittance  hardly  clothes  him." 

The  cicisbeo  suggested  that  the  cavalicrc  Odo  luul  ex- 
pectations;  at  which  Donna  Laura  flushed  and  turned 
onoHy;  while  the  Count,  part  of  whose  marital  duty  it 
was  to  inten-ene  discreetly  between  his  lady  and  her 
knigliti  now  put  forth  the  remark  that  the  abate  Can- 
tapresto  seemed  a  shrewd  sernceable  fellow. 
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"  Nor  do  I  like  to  turn  hiui  adrift,'"  cried  the  Coun- 
tess instantly,  "after  he  has  obliged  us  by  attending  nij 
son  on  his  journey." 

"And  I  understand,'"  added  tlie  Count,  "that  he 
would  be  glad  to  sene  the  cavaliere  in  any  capacity 
you  might  designate.'" 

"Why  not  in  all?'"  said  the  cicisbeo  thoughtfully. 
•'There  would  Ix;  undoubtcil  advantages  to  the  cava- 
liere in  possessing  a  servant  who  would  explain  the 
globes  while  powtlering  his  liair  and  not  be  above  call- 
ing his  chair  when  he  attended  him  to  a  lecture.'" 

And  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  when  Odo,  a  few  days 
later,  entered  on  his  firet  term  at  the  Academy,  he 
wa.s  accompanied  by  the  abate  Cantapresto,  who  had 
agreed,  for  a  niininumi  of  pay,  to  serve  him  faithfully 
in  the  double  capacity  of  pedagogue  and  lacquey. 

The  considcmblc  liberty  accorded  the  foreign  stu- 
dents made  Odo's  first  year  at  the  Academy  at  once 
pleasanter  and  less  profitable  than  had  he  Ixien  one  of 
the  regular  pupils.  The  companions  among  whom  he 
found  himself  were  a  set  of  lively  undisciplined  young 
gentlemen,  chiefly  from  England,  Russia  and  the  Ger- 
man principalities;  all  in  possession  of  more  or  less 
pocket-money  and  attendc«l  by  governors  either  pe- 
dantic and  self-engrossed  or  vulgarly  subservient.  These 
young  sprigs,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  ape  the  dreas 
and  manners  of  the  royal  pages,  led  a  life  of  dissipation 
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barely  iuterrupted  by  a  few  hours  of  attendance  at  the 
Academic  clusses.  From  the  ill-eftetts  of  such  suitouikI- 
ings  Odo  was  pi-eserved  by  an  intellfctual  curiosity 
Qiat  flung  hiui  ravtning  on  his  studies.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  of  a  bookish  liabit,  or  tliat  the  drudgery  of  the 
classes  was  less  irksome  to  him  than  to  the  other  pu- 
pils; but  not  even  the  pwlantic  methods  then  prevnil- 
itig,  or  the  distractions  of  his  new  life,  couli!  dull  the 
flush  of  his  fii-st  encounter  with  the  past.  His  imagina- 
tion took  fii"e  over  the  dry  pages  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
glowed  with  the  mild  pastoml  warmth  of  the  Georgics 
aijd  burst  into  flame  at  the  first  hexameters  of  the 
.■Eneid.  He  caught  but  a  fragment  of  meaning  here 
and  there,  but  tlie  sumptuous  imageiy,  the  stimng 
n&ines,  the  glimpses  into  a  past  where  Roman  scna- 
ton  were  mingled  with  the  gods  of  a  gold -pillared 
Olympus,  filled  his  mind  with  a  misty  pageant  of  im- 
mortals, niesc  moments  of  high  emotion  were  inter- 
spersed with  hours  of  plotlding  over  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  tlie  text-books  of  philosophy  and  logic.  Book.t 
•ere  unknown  ground  to  Cantapresto,  and  among 
masters  and  pupils  there  was  not  one  who  could  help 
Odo  to  the  meaning  of  his  task,  or  who  seemed  aware 
Ikat  it  might  have  a  meaning.  To  most  of  the  lads 
aboat  him  tlie  purpose  of  the  Acjidemy  was  to  fit 
jvung  gentlemen  for  the  army  or  the  court;  to  give 
tbem  the  chance  of  sweating  a  shirt  every  morning 
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with  the  fencing-roaster,  and  of  learning  to  thread  the 
intricacies  of  the  court  minuet  They  modelled  them- 
selves on  the  dress  and  bearing  of  Uie  pages,  who  were 
always  ruffling  it  about  the  quadrangle  in  court  dress 
and  sword,  or  booted  and  spurred  for  a  day's  hunting 
at  the  King's  chase  of  Stupinigi.  To  i-eceive  a  nod  or  a 
word  fi'om  one  of  these  young  demigods  on  his  way  to 
the  King's  opera-box  or  just  back  from  a  pleasure- 
party  at  her  Majesty''8  villa  above  the  Po — to  hear  of 
their  tremendous  exploits  and  thrilling  escapades — 
seemed  to  put  the  whole  school  in  touch  with  the  fine 
gentleman's  world  of  intrigue,  cards  and  duelling:  the 
world  in  which  ladies  were  subjugated,  fortunes  lost, 
adversaries  run  through  and  tradesmen  niinetl  with 
that  imperturliable  gi"nce  which  distinguished  the  man 
of  quality  from  the  plelwian. 

Among  the  privileges  of  the  foreign  pupils  were  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  royal  theatre;  and  here  was  to  Odo 
a  source  of  unimagined  joys.  His  superstitious  dread 
of  the  stage  (a  sentiment,  he  soon  discovered,  that  not 
even  his  mother's  director  shared)  made  his  heart  beat 
oppressively  as  he  first  set  foot  in  the  theatre.  It  was 
a  gala  night,  boxes  and  stalls  were  thronged,  and  the 
audience-hall  unfolded  its  glittering  curves  like  some 
poisonous  flower  enveloping  him  in  rich  malignant  fra- 
grance. This  impression  was  dispelled  by  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  on  a  scene  of  such  C'litude-like  loveliness  aa 
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it  would  ha^'e  been  impossible  to  associate  with  the 
bugbear  tales  of  Donnaz  or  with  the  coarse  antics  of 
the  comedians  at  Chivasso.  A  temple  girt  with  myste- 
rious shade,  lifting  its  colonnades  above  n  sunlit  harbor; 
and  before  the  temple,  vine-wreathed  nymphs  waving 
their  thyrsi  through  the  turns  of  a  melodious  dance — 
such  was  the  vision  that  caught  up  Odo  and  swept  him 
leagues  away  from  the  rouged  and  starred  assemblage 
gathered  in  the  Ikjxcs  to  gossip,  flirt,  cat  ices  tuid 
chocolates,  and  incidentally,  in  the  pauses  of  their  talk, 
to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  ravishing  airs  of  Metas- 
tasioV  Achilles  in  Scjtos. 

The  distance  between  such  performances  —  magic 
evocations  of  light  and  color  and  melody — and  Hie 
gran  bufToonerj'  of  the  popular  stage,  still  tainted 
with  the  oljscenities  of  the  old  comvtedia  deW  arte,  in 
a  measure  explanis  the  different  points  from  which  at 
that  period  the  stage  was  viewed  in  Italy:  a  period 
when  in  such  cities  as  Milan,  Venice,  Turin,  actors  and 
singere  were  praised  to  the  skies  and  loaded  with  wealth 
and  favors,  while  the  tatterdemalion  players  who  set  up 
their  boards  in  the  small  towns  at  market-time  or  on 
feast-days  were  dcspisetl  by  the  people  and  flutig  like 
carrion  into  unconsecrated  graves.  The  impression  Odo 
had  gathered  from  Don  Ger^aso's  talk  was  of  the  pro- 
vincial stage  in  all  its  pothouse  license;  but  here  was 
~[ipectacle  as  lofty  and  harmonious  as  some  great  reli- 
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gious  pageant.  As  the  action  developed  and  the  beauty' 
of  the  verse  was  Iwrae  to  Odo  on  the  light  hniTving 
ripples  of  Caldara's  music  lie  turned  instinc-tively  to 
share  his  plca.suix-  with  those  about  hini.  Cantapresto, 
in  a  new  black  coat  and  lufHes,  was  conspicuously  tak- 
ing snufFfrom  a  tortoisesliell  lx)x  which  the  Countess's 
cicisbeo  had  given  him;  but  Odo  saw  that  he  took  lesa 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle  than  in  the  fact  of  accompmiv- 
ing  tiie  heir-presumptive  of  I'ianura  to  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  royal  theatre;  and  the  lads  about  them 
were  for  the  most  engaged  either  with  their  own  dress 
and  ajjpearance,  or  in  exchanging  greetings  with  the 
roval  pages  and  the  older  students,  A  few  of  these  sat 
near  Odo,  distiainfully  superior  in  their  fob-chains  and 
queues;  and  as  the  Ixjy  glanced  about  him  he  met  the 
fixed  stare  of  one  of  the  number,  a  tall  youth  seated  at 
his  elbow,  and  conspicuous,  even  in  that  mwlish  com- 
pany, for  the  exaggerated  elegance  of  his  dress.  This 
young  man,  whose  awkwanl  bearing  and  long  lava-hucd 
face  crowned  witli  flamlioyant  hair  contrasted  oddly 
with  his  finical  apparel,  returned  Odo's  look  with  a  gaze 
of  eager  comprehension.  He  too,  it  was  clear,  felt  the 
thrill  and  wonder,  or  at  least  re-lived  them  in  the 
younger  lad's  emotion;  and  from  that  moment  Odo  felt 
himself  in  mute  connnunion  with  his  neighbor. 

The  quick  movement  of  the  story — the  succession  of 
devices   by  which   the  wilv  Ulysses  lures  Achilles  to 
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throw  off  his  di.sguise,  while  13eidaniia  strives  to  con- 

«al  his  identity;  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  linckground, 

shifting  from  sculpture-gallery  to  plciisjuicc,  fioiu  pleas- 

ance  to  banquet-hall;  the  potnp  and  glitter  of  the  royal 

train,  the  melting  gi-aces  of  Deidamia  and  her  maidens; 

seemed,  in  their  multiple  appeal,  to  develop  in  Odo  new 

fnculties  of  perception.  It  was  his  first  initiation  into 

Italian   |X)etry,  and   the  numbers,  now  broken,  harsh 

«nd  passionate,  now  Howtng  into  liquid  sweetness,  were 

no  blent  witli  sound  and  color  that  he  scarce  knew 

through    which    sense    they   reache*!   him.    Deidamia's 

•trophes  thrilled   him  like  the  singing-girl's  kiss,  and 

Bt  the  young  hero's  cry — 

Ma  lo  so  ch'io  suno  Achille, 
E  mi  seiilo  Acliillc  in  sen  — 

his  fists  tightene<l  and  the  blood  hummed  in  his  ears. 
In  the  scene  of  the  bantjuet-hall,  wheiv  the  followers 
of  Ulysses  lay  before  Lycomedes  the  offerings  of  the 
Giteek  chieftains,  and,  while  the  King  and  Deidamia 
are  marvelling  at  the  jewels  and  the  Tyrian  robes, 
Adiilles,  unmindful  of  his  disguise,  bursts  out 

Jh,  chi  videjinora  armi  piii  belle? — 

at  this  supreme  ])oint  Odo  again  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bor. They  exchanged  anotlier  look,  and  at  the  dose  of 
tile  act  the  youth  leanc-d  forward  to  ask  with  an  aix 
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of  condescension:  "Is  this  your  first  acquaintance  with 
the  divine  Metastasio?" 

"  I  have  never  been  in  a  play-liouse  before,"  said  Odo 
reddening. 

The  other  smiled.  "You  are  fortunate  in  having  so 
worthy  an  introduction  to  the  stage.  Many  of  our 
operas  are  merely  vulgar  and  ridiculous;  but  Mettistasio 
is  a  great  poet."  Odo  nodded  a  breathless  assent.  "A 
great  poet,"  his  new  acquaintance  resumed,  "and  han- 
dling a  great  tlieme.  But  do  you  not  suffer  from  the 
silly  songs  that  peii»tually  interrupt  the  flow  of  the 
verse?  To  nie  they  are  intolerable.  Metastasio  might 
have  been  a  gixjat  ti-agic  dramatist  if  Italy  would  luive 
let  him.  But  Italy  docs  not  want  tragedies — she  wishes 
to  be  sung  to,  danced  to,  made  eyes  at,  flattered  and 
amused!  Give  her  anything,  anything  that  shall  help 
her  to  forget  her  own  abasement.  Pancm  et  drcetisen! 
that  is  always  her  cry.  And  who  can  wonder  that  her 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  are  willing  to  humor  her, 
when  even  her  poets  stoop  to  play  the  momitebank  for 
her  diversion.'"  The  speaker,  ruffling  his  locks  with  a 
hand  that  scattered  the  powder,  turned  on  the  brilliant 
audience  his  strange  corrugated  frown.  "Fools!  simple- 
tons!'" he  cried,  "not  to  sec  that  in  applauding  the 
Achilles  of  Metastasio  they  are  smiling  at  the  all^ory 
of  their  own  abasement!  What  are  the  Italians  of  to- 
day but  men  tricked  out  in  women''s  finery,  when  they 
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should  be  waiting  full-armed  to  rally  at  thfe  fiivt  signal 
of  revolt?  Oh,  for  the  day  when  a  poet  shall  <irise  who 
dares  tell  them  the  truth,  not  disguised  in  scntinleliial 
fripper)',  not  ending  in  a  maudlin  reconciliation  oJ^  love 
and  glory — but  the  whole  truth,  naked,  cold  and  fatal 
as  a  patriot's  blade;  a  poet  who  dares  show  these  bediz- 
ened courtiers  they  are  no  freer  than  the  peasants  they 
oppress,  and  tell  the  peasants  they  arc  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  their  masters!'"  He  paused  and  drew 
back  with  a  supercilious  smile.  "But  doubtless,  sir," 
said  he,  "I  offend  you  in  tlius  arraigning  your  sacred 
caste;  for  unless  I  mistake  you  belong  to  the  race  of 
demi-gods — the  Titans  whose  <lownfall  is  at  hand?" 
He  swept  the  boxes  with  a  contemptuous  eye. 

Little  of  this  tirade  was  clear  to  Odo;  but  something 
in  the  speaker's  tone  moved  him  to  answer,  with  a 
quick  lifting  of  his  head:  "My  name  is  Odo  Valsccca, 
of  the  Dukes  of  Pianura;"  when,  fearing  he  had  seemed 
to  parade  his  birth  before  one  evidently  of  inferior  sta- 
tion, he  at  once  added  with  a  touch  of  shyness:  "And 
you,  sir,  are  perhaps  a  poet,  since  you  speak  so  beauti- 
fiilly?" 

At  which,  with  a  stare  and  a  straightening  of  his 
long  awkward  body,  the  other  haughtily  returned:  "A 
poet,  sir?  I  am  the  Count  Vittorio  Alfieri  of  Asti." 
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t  ■"•\HE  singular  being  with  whom  chance  had  thi 
*X-'  brought  him  acquainted  was  to  have  a  lasti|( 
'influence  on  the  formation  of  Odo's  character. 
/•'  Vittorio  Aifieri,  then  just  concluding,  at  the  age 
sixteen,  his  desultory  years  of  academic  schooling,  «* 
probably    the    most  extraordinary    youth    in  ClinHa 
Enmianuel's  dominion.  Of  the  future  student,  of  III 
tragic  poet  who  was  to  prepare  the  lilieration  of  W) 
by  raising  the  jjoliticiil  ideals  of  his  generation,  ui 
moody   Ijoy  with    his  craze  for   dress   and    horses  •• 
pride  of  birth  and  contempt  for  his  own  class,  his  w 
eral  theories  and  insolently  aristocratic  practic*,  UP 
have  given  small  promise  to  the  most  discerning  M 
sen'er.  It  seems  indeed    probable   that   none  thoap 
him  worth  observing  and    that    he  passetl  among  ^ 
townsmen  merely  as  one  of  the  most  idle  and  extra" 
gant  young  noblemen  in  a  society  where  idleness  n 
extravagance  were  held  to  be  the  natural  attributes 
the  great.  But  in  the  growth  of  character  the  li 
tlie  road  to  Damascus  is  apt  to  be  preceded  b 
premonitory  gleams;  and  even  in  his  frivolous 
the  Academy  Aifieri  carrietl  a  Virgil  in  his  pocl 
wept  and  trembled  over  Ariosto's  verse. 

It   was    the  instant   resixJiiso  of   Odo's   iniagi: 
that  diew  the  two  together.  Odo,  as  one  of  tlie  { 
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quartered  in  the  same  wing  of  the  Academy 
e  students  of  Alfieri's  class,  and  enjoyetl  nn  al- 
iqual  fi-eedoni.  Thus,  despite  the  difference  of  age, 
ds  found  tlieiuselves  allied  by  taste  and  fiix-uin- 
Auiong  the  youth  of  their  class  they  were  per- 
he  only  two  who  already  felt,  however  obscurely, 
irring  of  unborn  ideals,  the  pressure  of  tliat  tide 
ovation  that  was  to  sweep  them,  on  widely-sun- 
currents,  to  the  saine  uncharted  deep.  AKieri, 
r  rate,  represented  to  the  younger  lad  the  seer 
leld  in  his  hands  tiie  keys  of  knowleilge  and 
r.  Odo  could  never  forget  the  youth  who  first 
ni  Anuibale  C'aro's  .Kneid  and  Metastiusio's  opera 
i,  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  the  comedies  of  Goldoni; 
Alfieri  perhaps  found  in  his  companion''s  sym- 
with  his  own  half-dormant  tastes  the  first  in- 
i  to  a  nobler  activity.  C'ertnin  it  is  that,  in  the 
uingc  of  their  daily  comradeship,  the  elder  gave 
lend  nnich  that  he  was  himself  unconscious  of  pos- 
and  perhaps  first  saw  reflected  in  Odo's  more 
ibility  an  outline  of  the  formless  ideals  coiled 
depths  of  his  own  sluggish  nature, 
difference  in  age,  and  the  possession  of  an  in- 
lent  fortune,  which  the  laws  of  Savoy  had  left 
free  to  enjoy  since  his  fifteenth  year,  gave 
obvious  superiority  over  Odo;  but  if  Alfieri''8 
icnts  separatetl  him  fix)m  liis  young  friend,  his 
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tastes  were  always  drawing  them  together;  and  Odo  was 
happily  of  those  who  are  more  engaged  in  profiting  by 
what  conies  their  way  tlian  in  pining  for  what  escapes 
them.  Much  as  he  adiuirctl  Alfieri,  it  was  somehow  im- 
possible for  the  latter  to  condescend  to  him;  and  the 
equahty  of  intercourse  between  the  two  was  perhaps  ^ts 
chief  attraction  to  a  youth  surfeited  with  adulation. 

Of  the  opportunities  his  new  friendship  brought  him, 
none  became  in  after  years  a  plcasantcr  memory  to  Odo 
than  his  visits  with  Vittorio  to  the  latter's  uncle,  the 
illustrious  architect  Count  Benedetto  Alfieri.  This  ac- 
complished and  amiable  man,  who  had  for  many  years 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  King's  service,  was  lodged 
in  a  'palace  adjoining  the  Academy;  and  thither,  one 
hoUday  afternoon,  Vittorio  conducted  his  young  friend. 

Ignorant  as  Odo  was  of  all  the  arts,  he  felt  on  the 
very  threshold  the  new  quality  of  his  surroundings. 
These  tall  bare  rooras,  where  busts  and  sarcophagi 
were  ranged  as  in  the  twilight  of  a  temple,  diffused  an 
influence  that  lowered  the  voice  and  hushed  the  step. 
In  the  semi-Parisian  capital  where  French  architects 
designed  the  King's  plensure-hou.ses  and  the  nobilitv 
imported  their  boudoir-panellings  from  Paris  and  their 
damask  hangings  from  Lyons,  Benedetto  Alfieri  repre- 
sented the  old  classic  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the 
"grand  manner,"  which  had  held  its  own  through  all 
later  variations  of  taste,  running  parallel  with  tlie  baroc' 
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chUmo  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  effeminate 
capric«  of  the  rococo  period.  He  had  lived  much  in 
Rome,  in  the  company  of  men  like  VVinckeluiann  and 
Maffei,  in  that  society  where  the  revival  of  classical  re- 
search was  being  forwarded  byithe  liberality  of  Princes 
and  Cardinals  and  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the 
scholars  in  their  pay.  From  this  centre  of  wsthetic  re- 
action AJfieri  had  returned  to  the  Gallicized  Turin, 
with  its  prel'erence  for  the  gi'aceful  and  ingenious  rather 
than  for  the  large,  the  noble,  the  restrained;  bringing 
to  bear  on  the  taste  of  his  native  city  the  influence  of 
a  view  raised  but  perhaps  narrowed  by  close  study  of 
the  past:  the  view  of  a  generation  of  architects  in  whom 
archaeological  curiosity  had  stifled  the  artistic  instinct, 
and  who,  instead  of  assimilating  the  spirit  of  the  past 
like  their  great  predecessors,  were  engrossetl  in  a  sterile 
restomtion  of  the  letter.  It  may  be  said  of  this  school 
of  architects  that  they  were  of  more  service  to  posterity 
than  to  their  contemporaries;  for  while  they  opened 
the  way  to  modern  antiquarian  research,  their  pedantry 
checked  the  natural  development  of  a  style  whicli,  if 
left  to  itself,  might  in  time  have  found  new  and  more 
rigorous  forms  of  expression. 

To  Odo,  happily.  Count  Benedetto's  surroundings 
spoke  more  forcibly  than  his  theories.  Every  object 
in  the  calm  severe  rooms  appealed  to  the  boy  with  the 
pure  eloquence  of  fomi.  Casts  of  the  Vatican  busts 
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stood  Rgainst  the  walls  and  a  niche  at  one  end  of  tht 
librarj'  contained  a  marble  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. The  saicopiiagi  with  their  winged  genii,  their 
garlands  and  bucranes,  the  jioiphyry  taxzas,  the  frag- 
ments of  Roman  nioisaic  and  Pompeian  fresco-painting, 
roused  Odo's  curiosity  as  if  they  had  been  the  scatterwl 
letters  of  a  new  alphaljet;  and  he  snw  with  »»stoninh- 
ment  his  friend  Vittorio's  indift'erencc  to  these  wondcn 
Count  Benedetto,  it  was  clear,  was  resigned  to  hi» 
nephew's  lack  of  interest.  The  old  man  doubtless  knc« 
that  he  rej)resented  to  the  youth  only  the  rich  uncle 
whose  crotchets  must  Ixi  humored  for  the  sake  of  what 
his  pocket  may  procure;  and  such  kindly  toleranrt 
made  Odo  regret  that  Vittorio  should  not  at  least 
affect  an  interest  in  his  uncle's  pursuits. 

Odo's  eagerness  to  see  and  leani  filletl  Count  Bene- 
detto with  a  simple  joy.  lie  brought  forth  nil  hi* 
treasures  for  the  boy's  instruction  and  the  two  spent 
many  an  afternoon  poring  over  Piranesi's  Roman  etch- 
ings, Maffei's  Verona  Iliustrata,  and  Count  Benc<letto'» 
own  elegant  pencil-drawings  of  classical  remains.  Likf 
all  students  of  his  day,  he  had  also  his  cabinet  of  aii' 
tique  gems  and  coins,  from  which  Odo  obtained  more 
[  intimate  gjimpas  of  that  buried  hfe  so   marvellou&iT 

^ft  exhumed  before  him:  hints  of  traffic  in  far-off  market- 
^H  places  and  familiar  gestures  of  hands  on  which  thoet 
^H  verj-  jewels  might  have  sparkitnl.  Nor  did  the  Count 
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i"estrict  the  boy's  inquiries  to  that  distant  past;  and 
for  the  first  time  Odo  heaal  of  tiie  masters  who  had 
uiaiutained  the  great  classical  tradition  on  Latin  soil: 
Sauiiiichele,  \'ignola,  Sansovino,  and  the  divine  Michel 
Angelo,  whom  the  old  architect  never  named  without 
baring  his  head.  From  the  works  of  these  architects 
Odo  formed  his  first  conception  of  the  earlier,  more 
vij-ile  manner  which  the  first  contact  with  Gra'co- 
Roman  anticpiity  had  pro<luced.  The  Count  told  him, 
too,  of  the  grejit  painters  whose  popularity  had  been 
leaKned,  if  tlieir  fame  had  not  been  dinuned,  by  the 
more  recent  achievements  of  Correggio,  Guido,  Guer- 
dno,  and  the  Bolognt-se  school.  The  splendor  of  the 
staiizc  of  the  Vatican,  the  dreadful  majesty  of  the  Sis- 
tine  ceiling,  revealed  to  Odo  the  beauty  of  that  un- 
matched moment  before  grandeur  broke  into  bombast. 
His  early  association  with  the  expi-essive  homely  ai-t 
of  the  chapel  at  Pontcsortlo  and  with  the  half-ptigan 
beauty  of  Luini's  compositii)ns  hiul  formed  his  taste 
OD  soberer  lines  than  the  fashion  of  the  day  affected; 
and  his  imagination  bix-nthed  fix-ely  on  the  heights  of 
the  Latin  Paniassus.  Thus,  while  his  friend  Vittorio 
stormed  up  and  down  the  quiet  rooms,  chattering 
about  his  horses,  boasting  of  hi.s  escapatles,  or  rant- 
ing against  the  tyranny  of  the  Sardinian  government, 
Odo,  at  the  old  Count's  side,  was  entering  on  the  great 
inberitance  of  the  past. 
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Such  an  initiation  was  the  more  precious  to  hm 
from  the  indirterfnce  of  those  nhout  him  to  nil  form* 
of  liberal  culture.  Among  the  greater  Italian  citi«, 
Turin  was  at  that  period  the  least  open  to  new  iih 
fluences,  the  most  rigidly  boujid  up  in  the  formulu 
of  the  past.  ^V'liile  Milan,  under  the  Aastrian  rule,  wu 
becoming  a  centre  of  philosophic  thought;  while  Naples 
was  producing  a  group  of  economists  such  as  Galiaiii. 
Gravina  and  Filaiigieri;  while  ecclesiastical  Home  wm 
dedicating  herself  to  the  investigation  of  ancient  ut 
and  polity,  and  even  flighty  Venice  had  her  little  lei 
of  "liberals,""  who  read  Voltaire  and  Hume  and  wept 
over  the  rights  of  man,  the  old  Piwhnontese  capital 
lay  in  the  gi'asp  of  a  bigoted  clergy  and  of  a  n-igning 
house  which  was  already  preparing  to  sujxTinipast 
Prussian  militarism  on  the  old  feudal  discipline  of  th» 
border.  Generations  of  hard  fighting  and  rigorous  liv' 
ing  had  developed  in  the  nobles  the  qualities  whidi 
were  preparing  them  for  the  great  part  their  countrj 
was  to  play;  and  contact  with  the  Waidensian  and 
Calvinist  heresies  had  stiffened  Pietlmontese  piety  into 
a  sombre  hatred  of  schism  and  a  minute  oKservance  oT 
the  mechanical  rules  of  the  faith.  Such  (jualities  rouU 
be  produced  only  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  frw- 
dom;  and  if  Pie<hnont  coidd  show  a  few  nobles  like 
Massimo  d'Azeglio's  father,  who  "made  the  educatioa 
of  his  children  his  first  and  gravest  thought"  and  sup 
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pleinented  tlie  deficiencies  of  his  wife's  conventual 
training  hy  "consecrating  to  her  daily  four  hours  of 
reading,  translating  and  other  suitable  exercises,"  the 
connnoner  view  yam  tliat  of  Aliieri's  own  parents,  who 
fipequently  repeated  in  tJieir  son's  hearing  "the  old 
maxim  of  the  Pieduiontese  nobilit}'''  that  there  is  no 
need  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  scholar.  Such  at  any  rate 
was  the  opinion  of  the  old  Mart|Liess  of  Donnaz,  and 
of  all  the  frwjueuters  of  C'osa  Valdii.  Odo's  step-father 
was  engrossed  in  tlie  fulfihnent  of  his  duties  about  the 
court,  and  Donna  Laurn,  under  the  influence  of  pov- 
erty and  ennui,  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  rigid  pietism; 
so  that  the  hul,  on  his  visits  to  his  motlier,  found  liini- 
self  in  a  work!  where  art  was  represented  by  the  latest 
[pastel-portrait  of  a  court  beauty,  literature  by  IJguori's 
Glories  of  Mary  or  the  Blessed  Battista's  Mental  Sor- 
rows of  Christ,  and  history  by  the  conviction  that 
Piedmont's  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  had  distinguished  her  above  every  other  coun- 
try of  Europe.  Donna  Laura's  cicisbeo  was  indeed  a 
member  of  the  local  Arcadia,  and  given  to  celebrating 
in  verae  every  incident  in  the  noble  household  of  Valdu, 
firom  its  lady's  name-day  to  the  dcatli  of  a  pet  canary; 
but  his  own  tastes  inclined  to  the  elegant  Bcttinelli, 
whose  Lettere  VirgiUane  had  so  conclusively  shown 
Dante  to  be  a  writer  of  barljarous  doggerel;  and 
among  the  dilettanti  of  the  day  one  heard  less  of 
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Raphael  than  of  Carlo  Mnratta,  less  of  Ariosto  and 
Petrarch  tliftu  of  the  Jesuit  poet  Padre  Cevo,  author 
of  the  sublime  "hcix)it'o-i'omic"  jxx;m  on  the  infancy 
of  Jesus. 

It  was  in  fact  mainly  to  the  Jesuits  that  Italy,  ia 
the  early  pint  of  llie  eighteenth  centiiry,  owed  her  lit- 
erature and  her  art  as  well  as  the  direction  of  her  re- 
ligious life.  I'hough  the  reaction  iigajiist  the  order  wm 
everywhere  making  itself  felt,  though  one  Italian  sov- 
ereign after  another  had  lieen  constrained  to  purchase 
jx)pularity  or  even  security  by  banishing  the  Societj 
from  his  dominions,  the  Jesuits  maintained  their  hold 
on  the  aristocnicy,  whose  pretensions  they  flattered, 
whose  tastes  they  affectetl,  and  to  whom  they  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  religious  and  political  conservatism 
against  which  invisible  forces  were  already  felt  to  be 
moving.  For  tlie  use  of  their  noble  supporters,  the 
Jesuits  had  devised  a  religion  as  elaborate  and  cere- 
monious as  the  social  usages  of  the  aristocracy:  a  re- 
ligion which  decked  its  chapels  in  imitation  of  great 
ladies'"  boudoirs  and  prescrilxxl  observances  in  keeping 
with  the  vapid  and  gossiping  existence  of  their  in- 
mates. 

To  Odo,  fresh  from  the  pure  air  of  Donnaz,  whew 
the  faith  of  his  kin.sfolk  expressed  itself  in  charity,  self- 
denial  and  a  noble  decency  of  life,  there  was  some- 
thing stifling  in  the  atmosphere  of  languishing  pietism 
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in  which  his  mother's  friends  veiled  the  emptiness  of 
4bcir  days.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  Countess's  di- 
rector the  boy's  conscience  was  enervated  by  the  casuis- 
tries of  Ligiiorianisni  and  his  devotion  dulled  by  tlie 
imposition  of  intcnninablc  "pious  practices."  It  was  in 
hi»  nature  to  grudge  no  sacrifice  to  his  ideals,  and  he 
light  have  accomplished  without  (juestion  the  monoto- 
nous   observances   his    confessor  exacted,  but    for   the 
changed  osfK-ct  of  the  Deity  in  whose  name  they  were 
imposed.  As  with  most  thoughtful  natures,  Odo's  first 
disillusionment  was  to  come  fi-oni  discovering  not  what 
his  God  condennied,  but  what   He  condoned.  Between 
Cantapresto's  coarse  pliilosophy  of  plc'a.-iure  and  the  re- 
fined complaisances  of  liis  new  confessor  he  felt  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  one  rather  of  taste  than  of  principle; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  religion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy might  not  unfairly  be  summed  up  in  the  ex- 
wprano's  cynical  aphorism:  "As  resjx-ctful  children  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  it  iK'hoves  us  not  to  sj>eak   till 
*e  arc  spoken  to."  Even  tlic    religious  ceremonies   he 
*ilne8ecd  did  not  console    him  for  that  chill  hour  of 
•I**!!,  when,  in  the  chapel  at  Donnaz,  he  had  served 
the  mass  for  Don  Gervaso,  with  a  heart  trembling  at 
't«  own  unworthiness  yet  uplifte<l  by  the  sense  pf  the 
Wrine  Presence.  In  the  churches  adorned  like  aristo- 
watic  drawing-rooms,  of  which  some  Madonna  wreathetl 
^  artificial  flowers  seemed   the  amiable  and  indulgent 
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hostess,  and  where  the  florid  passionate  music  of  tl 
mass  was  rendered  by  the  King's  opera  singers  bdb 
a  throng  of  chattering  cavaliers  and  ladies,  Odo  pra^Ti 
in  vain  for  a  reawai<cning  of  the  old  emotion,  Tl 
sense  of  sonship  was  gone.  He  felt  himself  an  alien 
the  temple  of  this  affable  divinity,  and  his  heart  echo 
no  more  the  cry  which  had  once  lifted  him  on  wings 
praise  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  hidden  glory  — 
Doinhte,  dileari  dccorem  dontits  iutc  et  locum  k 


ott 


timtis  gloria:  ttur! 

It  was  in  the  first  reaction  from  this  dimly-felt  lo 
that  he  lit  one  day  on  a  volnmc  which  AJfieri  hf 
smuggled  into  the  Academy — the  I^ttres  Philfll 
phiques  of  Francois  Arouet  de  Voltaire. 
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BOOK     II 

THE    NEW    LIGHT 

I 

ONE  afternoon  of  April  in  the  year  1774  Odo 
Valsecca,  riding  down  the  hillside  below  the 
church  of  the  Supcrga,  h«d  reined  in  his  horse  at  a 
point  where  a  group  of  Spanish  cliestnuts  overhung  the 
»aj,  The  air  was  light  and  pure,  the  shady  turf  in- 
cited him,  and  dismounting  he  bid  his  servant  lead  the 
horses  to  the  wayside  inn  half-way  down  the  slope. 
The  spot  he  had  cliosen,  though  secluded  as  some 
ok  above  the  gorge  of  Donnaz,  connnanded  u  view 
of  the  Po  rolling  at  his  feet  like  a  flood  of  yellowish 
mttal,  and  beyond,  outsprctwl  in  dear  spring  sunshine, 
the  groat  city  in  the  bosom  of  the  plain.  The  spectacle 
•U  fair  enough  to  touch  any  fancy:  brown  domes  and 
^ides  set  in  new-lcave<l  gardens  and  surrounded  by 
*ioeyanls  extending  to  the  nearest  acclivities;  country- 
houseB  glancing  through  the  fresh  green  of  planes  and 
•illows;  monastery -walls  cresting  the  higher  ridges;  and 
♦ward  the  Po  winding  in  sunlit  curves  toward  the 
ups. 

Odo  had  lost  none  of  his  sensitiveness  to  such  im- 
PRnions;  but  tlie  sway  of  another  mood  turned  his 
from  the  outstretched   beauty  of  the  city  to  the 
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vernal  solitude  about  him.  It  was  the  season  when  oUI 
memories  of  Donnaz  worked  in  his  blood;  when  thfl 
bfinks  and  liwlgt-s  of  the  fresh  hill-country  about  Turin  I 
cheated  hiui  with  a  breatii  of  budding  becch-groTOi 
and  the  fragrance  of  crushed  fern  in  the  glens  of  tin  I 
high  Pennine  valleys.  It  was  a  mere  waft,  perhajjs,  fron 
some  clod  of  loosened  earth,  or  the  touch  of  cool  da*- 1 
tic  moss  as  he  flung  liiinself  face  downwartl  under  till 
trees;  but  tlic  savor,  the  contact  filled  his  nostrils  «ilil 
mountain  air  luid  his  eyes  with  dim-bi-anched  dlstanca  I 
At  Doniiax  tlie  slow  motions  of  the  nortbcni  sprinfl 
had  endeared  to  him  all  those  sweet  incipiencies  p«^| 
ceding  the  full  choral  bui-st  of  leaf  and  flower:  tbl 
mauve  niist  over  Ixire  wootUands,  the  wet  black  glcaol 
in  frost-bound  hollows,  the  thrust  of  fronds  thi-oujikl 
withered  bracken,  the  priinrose-patches  spreading  l&l 
pale  sunshine  along  wintry  lanes.  He  had  always  fidtl 
a  sympathy  for  these  delicate  unnoted  changes;  bdl 
the  feeling  which  had  fonnerly  been  like  the  blind  rtiti 
of  sap  in  a  plant  was  now  a  conscious  sensation  tbiti 
groped  for  speech  and  imderstanding. 

He  had  grown  up  among  jieople  to  whom  such  cmo-l 
tions  were  unknow-n.  The  old  Marquess's  passion  fcrl 
his  fields  and  woods  was  the  love  of  the  agricultuiiit| 
and  the  hunter,  not  that  of  the  naturalist  or  the  port;| 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  cities  regarded  the  counUjI 
merely  as  so  much  soil  from  HJiich  to  draw  their  m«i»| 
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i  The  gentlefolk  never  absented  themselres  fi-om 
kit  for  a  few  weeks  of  autumn,  when  they  went 
r  villas  for  the  vintage,  transporting  tliither  all 

EersioHH  of  city  life  and  venturing  no  farther 
lan  the  plcasurc-gi-ounds  that  were  but  so  many 
t  card-rooin8,  concert-halls  and  theatres.  Otlo's 
ess  for  every  sylvan  finiction  of  renewal  and  de- 
Bry  shifting  of  light  and  color  on  the  flying  sur- 
I  the  yeai',  would  have  been  met  with  the  same 
ith  which  a  certain   enchanting  Countess   had 

the  handfid  of  wind-flowei-s  that,  fresh  from  a 
on  the  hills,  he  had  laid  one  utorning  among 

t-boxes.  The  Countess  (Clarice  had  stare<l  and 
,,  and  every  one  of  his  aci^uaintance,  AKieri 
rould  have  echoed  her  laugh;  but  one  man  at 
id  felt  tlie  divine  commotion  of  naturc''s  touch, 

and  interpreted  it,  in  words  as  fresh  as  spring 

in  the  pages  of  a  volume  that  Odo  now  drew 
is  pocket. 

mged  to  dream,  [but  some  unexpected  spectacle 
ally  distracted  me  irom  my  musings.  Here  im- 
Eocks  hung  their  ruinous  masses  above  my  head; 
he  thick  mist  of  roaring  waterfalls  enveloped 
some  unceasing  torrent  tore  open  at  my  very 

abyss  into  which  the  gaze  feared  to  plunge. 
Des  I  was  lost  in  the  twilight  of  a  thick  wood; 
on  emerging  from  a  dark  ravine,  my  eyes 
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were  charmed  by  the  sight  of  an  open  meadow.  , , 
Nature  seemed  to  revel  in  unwontetl  contrasts;  swil 
varieties  of  asj)ect  had  she  united  in  one  spot.  HcJtj 
was  an  eastern  prospect  bright  with  spring  flowcis] 
while  autumn  fruits  ripened  to  the  south,  and  UmI 
northern  face  of  the  scene  was  still  locked  in  wintnl 
frosts.  .  .  Add  to  this  the  different  angles  at  whidi] 
tlie  peak-s  took  the  light,  the  chiar''oscui'o  of  sun  ui\ 
shade,  and  the  variations  of  light  j-esulting  fix)ni  it  ill 
moniing  and  evening  .  .  .  sum  up  the  impresiions  ll 
have  tried  to  describe  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  i 
idea  of  the  cnchiuitiiig  situation  in  which  I  found  mj^l 
self.  .  .  The  scene  lias  indeed  a  magicAl,  a  suf>cn»| 
tural  quality,  which  so  ravishes  the  spirit  and  sen»l 
that  one  .seems  to  lose  all  exact  notion  of  one's  sa^| 
roundings  and  identity." 

This  was  a  new  language  to  eighteenth-century  reo^l 
ers.  Alremly  it  hntl  swept  through  the  length  anil 
bremlth  of  France,  like  a  spring  stonn-wind  burstinul 
open  doors  and  windows,  and  filling  close  caiidie-lit| 
rooms  with  wet  gusts  and  the  scent  of  beaten  bla 
but  south  of  the  Alps  the  new  ideas  travelled  slowhJ 
and  the  I'ictlmontese  were  as  yet  scarce  aware  of 
man  who  had  written  thus  of  their  own  mountaiiULl 
was  true  that,  some  thirty  years  earlier,  in  one  of ' 
very  monasteries  on  which  Odo  now  looked  down,  •! 
Swiss  vagrant  called  Uou.s.seau  had  embraced  the 
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Faith  with  tlie  inoHt  moving  signs  of  edification;  but 
the  rescue  of  Helvetian  heretics  was  a  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turinase  nohility  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
recalled  tlie  name  of  the  strange  proselyte  who  hod 
hastened  to  signalize  his  conversion  by  robbing  his  em- 
ployers and  slandering  an  innocent  maid-servant. 

Odo  in  fact  owe<l  his  first  acijuaintance  with  the 
French  writers  to  Alfieri,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
waudering  over  Europe,  now  and  then  reappeared  in 
Turin  laden  with  the  latest  novelties  in  Transalpine 

Rerature  and  haberdashery.  AV'liat  his  eccentric  friend 
led  to  provide,  Odo  had  little  diUiculty  in  obtaining 
for  liiiiistlf;  for  though  most  of  the  new  writei-s  were 
on  the  Index,  and  the  Sanlinian  censorship  was  notori- 
oosly  severe,  there  was  never  yet  a  barrier  that  could 
ktep  out  books,  and  Cantapresto  was  a  skilled  purveyor 
of  roiitralmnd  dainties.  Odo  Imd  thus  actjuaiiited  hini- 
*lf  witli  the  lighter  literatutv  of  England  and  Trance; 
•ihI  tliough  he  had  read  but  few  philosophical  treatises, 
*»iyct  dimly  aware  of  the  new  standpoint  from  which, 
north  of  the  Alps,  n)en  were  begiiming  to  test  the  ac- 

JWjited  forms  of  thought.  The  first  disturbance  of  liis 
•childish  faith,  and  the  coincident  reading  of  the  Ix-tti-es 
Pbilost>phi<|UCs,  had  Ix-cn  followed  by  a  periotl  of  moral 
I  perturbiition,  during  which  he  suffered  from  that  sense 
of  bewilderment,  of  inability  to  classify  the  phenomena 
of  life,  tJiat  is  one  of  tlie  keenest  trials  of  inexperience. 
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Youtli  and  nature  had  their  way  with  him,  howi 
and  a  wholesome  reaction  of  indifference  set  in. 
invisible  world  of  thought  and  conduct  had  been 
frwjuent  subject  of  his  musings;  but  the  other,  tan 
world  was  close  to  him  too,  spreading  like  a  rich 
lous  plain  between  hiniself  and  the  distant  heigh' 
8j»culation.  The  old  doubts,  the  old  dissatisfac 
hung  on  the  edge  of  consciousness;  but  he  was  too 
foundly  Italian  not  to  linger  awhile  in  that  atmi 
of  careless  aciiuiesi-ence  that  is  so  pleasant  a  nm 
for  the  unhamjxM^etl  enjoyment  of  life.  Some  dw 
doubt,  tlie  intellectual  curiosity  and  the  moral  di: 
tude  would  revive;  but  what  he  wanted  now  were 
which  appealed  not  to  his  rcason  but  to  his  emotiota. 
which  rcflectcd  as  in  n  niiiTor  the  rich  and  \-ari«l  Ift 
of  the  senses:  books  that  were  warm  to  the  touch,  lii* 
the  little  volume  in  his  hand. 

For  it  was  not  only  of  nature  that  the  book  spoke 
Amid  scenes  of  such  rustic  freshness  were  set  humM 
passions  as  fresh  and  natural:  a  great  romantic  kn^ 
subdued  to  duty,  yet  breaking  forth  again  and 
as  young  shoots  spring  from  the  root  of  a  felled  tnt 
To  eighteenth-century  readers  such  a  pictuit?  of  life 
as  new  as  its  setting.  Duty,  in  that  day,  to  peo 
quality,  meant  the  observance  of  certain  fixed  con' 
tions:  1^  correct  stepping  of  a  moral  minuet; 
inocs-  obligation,  a.s  a  voluntary  tribute  to  Did 
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"divinity  on  earth",  it  had  hardly  yet  drawn  breath. 
To  depict  a  personal  relation  so  much  purer  and  more 
profound  than  any  form  of  sentiment  then  in  fashion, 
and  then  to  subordinate  it,  unflinchingly,  to  the  ideal 
of  those  larger  relations  that  link  the  individual  to  the 
group — this  was  a  stroke  of  originality  for  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  modem  fiction.  Here 
at  last  was  an  answer  to  the  blind  iiiijmlscs  ngrope  in 
Odu's  breast — the  loosening  of  those  springs  of  emotion 
flat  gushed  forth  in  such  fi-esh  contrast  to  the  stagnant 
rills  of  the  sentimental  pleajjure-gai-den.  To  renounce  a 
Julie  would  be  more  thrilling  than  — 
Odo,  with  a  sigh,  thrust  the  book  in  his  pocket  and 
to  his  feet.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  pronieniide  at 
i  Valentino  and  he  had  promised  the  Countess  Clarice 
to  attend  her.  The  old  high -roofed  palace  of  the  French 
priocesB  lay  below  him,  in  its  gardens  along  the  river: 
he  could  figure,  a.s  he  looked  down  on  it,  the  throng  of 
riagas  and  clmii-s,  the  modishly  dressed  riders,  the 
■ians  crowding  the  foot-path  to  watch  the  qual- 
ity go  by.  The  vision  of  all  that  noise  and  glitter  deep- 
ened the  sweetness  of  the  woodland  hush.  He  sighed 
again.  Sndilenly  voices  sounded  in  the  road  below — a 
Bian's  speech  flecked  with  girlish  laughter.  Odo  hung 
Wk  listening:  the  girl's  voic-c  mng   like  a  bird-call 
through   his   rustling  fancies.   Presently  she  came   in 
•ight;  a  slender  black-mantled  figure  hung  on  the  arm 
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of  an  elderly  man  in  the  sober  dress  of  one  of  the 
learned  pix)fessions — a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  Odo 
guessed.  Tlieir  being  afoot,  and  the  style  of  the  man  s 
dress,  showed  that  they  were  of  the  middle  class;  their 
demeanor,  that  they  were  father  and  daughter.  The  girl 
moved  with  a  light  forward  flowing  of  her  whole  body 
that  seemed  tlie  pledge  of  grace  in  every  limb:  of  her 
face  Odo  had  but  a  bright  glinipjie  in  the  eclipse  of 
her  flapping  hat-brim.  He  stood  under  his  tree  un- 
heeded; but  as  they  rose  abreast  of  him  the  girl  paused 
and  dropped  her  companion's  arm. 

"Look!  The  cherry  flowere!"  she  cried,  and  stretched 
her  arms  to  a  white  gush  of  blos.sonis  above  the  wall 
across  the  road.  The  movement  tilted  back  her  hat,  and 
Odo  caught  her  small  fine  profile,  wide-browed  as  the 
head  on  some  Sicilian  coin,  with  a  little  harp-shaped 
ear  bedded  in  dark  ripples. 

"Oh,"  she  wailed,  straining  on  tiptoe,  "I  can't  reach 
them !" 

Her  father  smiled.  "May  temptation,"  said  he  philo- 
sophically, "jJways  hang  as  far  out  of  your  reach." 

"Temptation.'''"  she  echoed. 

"Is  it  not  theft  youVe  lx?nt  on.''" 

"Theft?  This  is  a  monks'  orchard,  not  a  peasant's 
plot." 

"Confiscation,  then,"  he  humorously  conceded. 

"Since  they  pay  no   taxes   on   their  cherries   they 
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lit  least,'"  she  argued,  "spare  a  few  to  us  poor 
rers.'" 
I,"  said  her  father,  "I  want  to  tax  their  cherries, 

gather  them.'"  He  sHpped  a  hand  through  her 
Come,  child,""  said  he,  "docs  not  the  philosopher 

that  he  who  eiijo3's  a  thing .  possesses  it?  The 

are  yours  already!" 

are  they?''  she  retorted.  "Then  why  doesn't 
%{  in  the   baker's  wintlow  feed  the  beggar  that 

J  at  it?" 

lUist!"  he  cried  and  drew  her  up  the  bend  of 


stood  gazing  after  them.  Their  wonls,  their  as- 
eenied  an  ct-ho  of  his  reading.  The  father  in  his 
)roadeloth  and  .sfjuarc-huckled  slioes,  tlie  daughter 

T  unpowdered  hair  and  spreotling  hat,  might 
itepped  from  the  pages  of  the  romance.  What  a 

of  freshness  they  brouglit  with  them !  'I'he  girl's 
Was  clear  an  the  cherrv-blos.soms,  and  with  what 

f«"ecdom  did  she  move!  Thus  Julie  might  have 

nt  Preux  thixiugh  her  "Elysium".  Odo  crossed 
nd  and,  breaking  one  of  the  blossoming  twigs, 

it  in  the  brea-st  of  his  uniform.  Then  he  walked 
the  hill  to  the  inn  where  the  horses  waited.  Half 
ir  later  he  rode  up  to  the  house  where  he  lodged 
Piazza  San  Carlo. 

the    archway  Cantapresto,  heavy    with    a   nine 
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years'  accretion  of  fat,  laid  an  admonishing  hand  on 
his  hridle. 

"C'AvaJiere,  the  Countess's  blacit  hoy — " 

"Well?" 

"Three  several  tinies  has  bittered  the  door  don 
with  a  missive,'" 

"Well?" 

"The  last  time,  I  shook  him  off  with  the  message] 
that  you  would  be  theiv  Ijefore  him." 

"Be  where?'' 

"At  the  Valentino;  but  that  was  an  hour  ago!" 

Odo  slippeil  from  tlic  saddle. 

"I  must  dress  lii-st.  Call  a  chair;  or  no — write  a kt' 
ter  for  me  first.  Let  Antonio  carry  it," 

The  ex-soprano,  wheezing  under  the  double  burd« 
of  Hesh  and  consequence,  had  painfully  labored  aft* 
Odo  up  the  liigh  stone  flights  to  that  young  gcntV 
man's  modest  lodgings,  and  they  stood  together  ini 
study  lined  witii  books  and  hung  with  prints  and  a* 
from  the  antique.  Odo  threw  off  his  dusty  coat  «« 
called  the  servant  to  remove  his  boota. 

"Will  you  read  the  lady's  letters,  cavaliere?"  Cant* 
presto  asked,  obsequiously  offering  them  on  a  lacquflt 
tray. 

"No — no:  write  first.  Begin  'My  angelic  lady'—' 

"You  began  the  last  letter  in  those  terms,  cavaliem'  J 
his  scribe  reminded  him  with  suspended  pen. 
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"The  devil!  Well,  then— wait.  'Throned  gotldess'— " 
"You  ended  the  last  letter  with  'throned  goddess/" 
"Curse  the  last  letter!  Why  did  you  send  it?"  Odo 
rprang  up  and  slipped  his  arms  into  the  dress-tunic  his 
iKarant  had  hrouglit  hiui.  "Write  tuiy tiring.  Say  tliut  I 
kxn  suddenly  suniinonetl  hy — " 

"By  the  Count  Alfieri?"  Cantaprcsto  suggested. 
"Count  Alfieri?  Is  he  here.?  He  has  returned?" 
"He  arrived  an  hour  ago,  cavaliere.  He  sent  you  this 
Moorish  scimitar  with  his  compliments.  I  understand  he 
romes  it-K-ently  from  Spain." 

"Imbecile,  not  to  have  told  me  Ix^fore!  Quick,  An- 
tonio— my  gloves,  my  sword."  Odo,  Hushed  and  ani- 
nnated,  buckletl  his  sword-bcit  wilii  impatient  hand.s. 
Write  anything — anything  to  free  my  evening.  To- 
Crjorrow  morning — to-morrow  morning  I  shall  wait  on 
-fce  lady.  Let  Antonio  carry  her  a  nosegay  with  my 
E^^Jmplimcnts.  Did  you  see  him,  Cantapi-esto?  Was  he  in 
S«od  health?  Docs  he  sup  at  home?  He  left  no  mes- 
sage? Quick,  Antonio,  a  chair!"  he  cried  with  his  hand 
*fi  the  door. 

Odo  had  accjuii-cd,  at  twenty-two,  a  nobility  of  cor- 
*ge  not  incompatible  with  the  boyish  candor  of  his 
»**%,  and  becomingly  set  off  by  the  brilliant  dress-uni- 
*^rui  of  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments. 
^e  was  tall  and  fair,  and  a  certain  languor  of  com- 
^lexion,  inherited  from  his  father's  house,  was  con'ected 
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in  him  by  the  vivacity  of  the  Donnaz  blood.  This  no« 
spftrklcd  in  his  grey  eye  and  gave  a  glow  to  his  check, 
as  he  stepped  across  the  threshold,  treading  on  a  spcig 
of  cherry-blossom  that  had  ilroppcd  unnoticed  to  Ux 
floor. 

Cantapresto,  looking  after  him,  caught  sight  of  thi 
flowers  and  kicked  them  aside  with  a  contemptuov 
toe. 

•'I  sometimes  think  he  Ijotanizes,"  he  murmured  will 
a  shrug.  "The  Lord  knows  what  queer  notions  he  giUt 
out  of  all  those  books  I^ 

II 

AS  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  to  Odo  were  Alfiofi 
Jl\.  meteoric  returns  to  Turin.  Life  moved  languid!^ 
in  the  strait-laced  city,  even  to  a  young  gentlemai 
a-tiptoe  for  adventure  and  framed  to  elicit  it  as  tht 
hazel-wantl  draws  water.  Not  that  vulgar  distraction* 
were  lacking,  llie  town,  as  Cantapresto  had  long  sioa 
advised  him,  had  its  secret  leniencies,  its  p>ostcms  open- 
ing on  clandestine  plea-surc;  but  there  was  that  in  OJo 
which  early  turned  him  from  such  cheap  counterfeit*  ii< 
living.  He  accepted  the  diveraions  of  his  age,  but  wjtt 
a  clear  sense  of  their  worth;  and  the  youth  who  calh 
his  pleasures  by  their  true  name  has  learned  the  Mcrt' 
of  resisting  them. 
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Alfieri's  coming  set  deeper  springs  in  motion.  His 
Jics    and    extravagances    were   on    a   less    provincial 
tlian  those  of  Odo's  daily  associates.  The  breath 
of  a  freer  life  clung  to  him  and  his  allusions  were  so 
many  glimpses  into  a  larger  world.  His  political  theo- 
ries were  but  the  enlargement  of  his  private  grievances, 
but  the  mere  play  of  criticism  on  accepted  institutions 
*M  an  exercise  more  novel  and  exhilarating  tlian  the 
wildest  ride  on  one  of  his  half-tamed  thoroughbrwls. 
Still  chiefly  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  slave,  as  always, 
of  some  rash  infatuation,  Alfieri  was  already  shaking  off 
the  intellectual  torpor  of  his  youth;  and  the  first  stir- 
rings of  his  curiosity  roused  an  an-swering  passion   in 
Odo.  Their  tastes  were  indeed  divergent,  for  to  that  ex- 
ternal beauty  which  was  to  Odo  the  very  bloom  of  life, 
Alfieri    remained    insensible;  while  of   its  imaginative 
counterpart,  its  prolongation  in  the  reahii  of  thought 
and  emotion,  he  had  hut  the  most  limitcil  conception. 
But  his  love  of  ringing  deeds  woke  the  chivalrous  strain 
in  Otlo,  and  his  vague  celebration  of  Liberty,  that  un- 
imown  goddess  to  whom  altars  were  everywhere  build- 
ing, chimed  with  the  other's  scorn  of  oppression  antl 
injustice.  So  far,  it  is  true,  their  couijwmionship  had 
been  mainly  one  of  pleasure;  but  the  temper  of  both 
g&Tc  tJieir  follies  that  provisional  character  which  saves 
Uiein  from  vulgarity. 

Odo,  who  had  slept  late  on  the  morning  after  his 
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friend's  return,  was  waked  by  tlie  pompous  mouthing  of 
certain  lines  just  then  on  every  lip  in  Italy:  — 
Meet  tpos  it  that,  iU  anciail  seaijijoniating, 
An  Empire  should  set  forth  nilh  dauntless  sail. 
And  braving  tempests  and  the  deep's  betrayal, 
Break  down  the  barriers  of  inviolate  tvarldt — ■ 
That  Cortes  and  Pizarro  should  esteem 
The  blood  of  man  a  trivial  sacrifice 
When,Jlinglng  down  from  their  ancestral  thrones 
Incas  and  Mejicans  o/' royal  line. 
They  wrecked  two  Kingdoms  to  refresh  l/iy  palate — 

They  were  the  verses  in  which  the  Aljate  Parini,  m 
his  satire  of  "Tlie  Morning,"  apostrophizes  the  cup  of 
chocolate  which  the  lacquey  presents  to  his  master. 
Cantapresto  had  in  fact  just  entered  with  a  cup  of 
this  bevenige,  and  Alfieri,  who  stood  at  his  friend's 
bedside  with  unpowderctl  locks  and  a  fashionable  un- 
dress of  Parisian  cut,  snatching  tlie  tray  from  the  so- 
prano's hands  presented  it  to  Odo  in  an  attitude  of 
mock  ser^'ility. 

The  young  man  sprang  up  laughing.  It  was  the  fash- 
ion to  applaud  Pnrini's  verse  in  the  circles  at  which  his 
satire  was  niuicd,  and  none  recited  his  mock  heroics 
with  greater  /.est  than  the  young  gentlemen  whose  fop- 
peries he  ridiculed.  Odo's  toilet  was  indeed  a  rite  almost 
as  elaborate  as  that  of  Parini's  hero;  and  this  accom- 
plished, he  was  on  his  way  to  fulfil  the  very  duty  the 
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poet  most  unsparingly  derides:  the  morning  visit  of  the 
I'icisboo  to  his  latiy;  but  meanwhile  he  liked  to  show 
himself  above  the  lollies  of  his  class  by  Joining  in  the 
liiugh  against  them.  When  he  issued  from  the  powder- 
room  in  his  gold-laccd  uniform,  with  scented  gloves  and 
carefully -adjusted  queue,  he  presented  the  image  of  a 
young  gcntlenian  so  clearly  oquiU  to  the  most  Hattoring 
emergencies  that  Alfieri  broke  into  a  smile  of  lialf-ironi- 
cal  approval.  "I  sec,  ray  dear  cavaliei-e,  that  it  were  idle 
to  incite  you  to  try  one  of  the  new  Arabs  1  have  brought 
with  mc  from  Spain,  since  it  is  plain  other  duties  en- 
gage you;  but  I  come  to  lav  claim  to  your  evening.'" 

Odo  hesitated.  "Hie  (Juccn  holds  a  circle  this  even- 
ing,* he  said. 

"And  her  lady-in-waiting  is  in  attendance?'"  returned 
Alfieri.  "And  the  lady-in-waiting''s  gentleman-in-wait- 
ing also.^"' 

Odo  njade  an  impatient  movement.  "What  induce- 
ments do  you  ofier?'"  said  he  airelessly. 

Alfieri  stepped  close  and  tapped  him  on  the  sleeve. 
"Meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  at  tlie  turn  of  the  lane  Ix-hind 
Cbrpiw  Domini.  Wear  a  cloak  and  a  mask,  and 
ve  this  gentleman  at  home  with  a  flask  of  Asti.'"  He 
glanced  at  Cantapresto. 

Odo  liesitated  a  moment.  He  knew  well  enough  where 
ifuch  midnight  turnings  led,  and  across  the  vision  evoked 
by  his  £riend''s  words  a  girPs  face  flitted  suddenly 
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"Is  that  all?"  he  said  with  a  shrug.  "You  find  me,  I 
fear,  in  no  humor  for  such  exploits." 

Alfieri  smiled.  "And  if  I  say  that  I  have  promised  to 
bring  vou?" 

"IVoniised— .?" 

"To  one  as  charj  of  exacting  such  pledges  as  I  of 
giving  them.  If  I  say  that  you  stake  your  life  on  the 
adventure,  and  that  the  stake  is  not  too  great  for  the 
reward — 'f'" 

His  sallow  face  had  reddened  with  excitement,  and 
Odo's  forehead  reflected  tlie  flush.  Was  it  possible — ? 
but  the  thought  set  him  tingling  with  disgust. 

"Why,  you  say  little,"  he  cried  lightly,  "at  the  rate 
at  which  I  value  uiy  life."" 

Alfieri  turned  on  him.  "If  your  life  is  worthless  make 
it  worth  something!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  oft'er  you  Uie  op- 
portunity to-niglit.'" 

"What  opfKjrtunity.''"" 

"The  sight  of  a  face  that  men  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  see." 

Odo  laughed  and  buckled  on  his  sword.  "If  you  an- 
swer for  the  risk,  I  agree  to  take  it,"  said  he.  "At  tcD 
o'clock  then,  behind  the  Corpus  Domini." 

If  the  ladies  whom  gallant  gentlemen  delight  to 
serve  could  guess  what  secret  touchstones  of  worth 
these  same  gentlemen  sometimes  carry  into  the  adored 
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ence,  many  a  handsonie  head  would  Ix;  earned  with 
|B  assurance  and  many  a  fond  cxnc'ti(m  less  confi- 
bntly  imposctl.  If,  for  instance,  the  Countess  Clarice  di 
rnanciies,  whose  liigh-coloretl  inuige  reHectctl  itself 
iplacently  in  her  Venetian  toilet-glass,  could  have 
that  the  Cavalierc  Odo  Valsecca''s  devoted  glance 
her  through  the  iiic<lium  of  a  countenance  com- 
pired  to  which  her  own  revcalett  the  most  unexpected 
smiugs,  she  might  have  receivetl  him  with  less 
i  petulance  of  mamior.  But  how  could  so  acconi- 
hed  a  mistress  doubt  the  permanence  of  her  rule? 
[Tie  Countess  Clarice,  in  singling  out  young  Odo  Val- 
fccca  (to  the  despair  of  a  score  of  more  experienced 
^Jj&liers),  had  done  him  an  honor  that  she  could  no 
^B  imagine  his  resigning  than  an  adventurer  a 
nit>ne  to  which  he  is  unexpectedly  raised.  She  was  a 
•wished  example  of  the  pretty  woman  who  views  tlie 
Btterse  as  j)liuuR'd  foi  her  convenience.  What  could 
^Vrong  in  a  world  where  noble  ladies  lived  in  pal- 
^Hhung  with  tapestry  and  damask,  with  powden-d 
*f^Uey8  to  wait  on  them,  a  tuibanetl  blackamoor  to 
">d  their  parrots  and  monkeys,  a  coronet-coach  at 
"C  door  to  carry  them  to  mass  or  the  ridotto,  and  a 
ndsomc  cicisbeo  to  display  on  the  promenade?  Eveiy- 
ng  had  combined  to  stivngthcn  the  Countess  Clarice's 
ith  in  the  existing  onier  of  things.  Her  husband, 
»unt  Rol)orto  di  Tournanches,  was  one  of  the  King's 
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equerries  and  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  oai'-- ; 
an  oflicer  of  the  Piedmontcse  miiiy — a  man  niuikcti  i>. 
the  highest  favors  in  a  society  where  military  inHueui«| 
were  paramount.  Passing  at  sixteen  from  an  aristocx«tii| 
convent  to  the  dreai-y  inagnificeuce  of  the  palazzo  To^l^l 
natiches,  Ciimce  hod  found  herself  a  lady -in-waiting  iti 
the  dullest  coiut  in  Europe  and  the  wife  of  an 
oflicer  engrossed  in  his  profession,  and  pledged  by  ( 
quette  to  the  service  of  another  lady.  Odo  N'alsecca  i 
resented  her  escape  from  this  bondage — the  dash 
romance  and  folly  in  a  life  of  elegant  formalities;  a 
llie  Countess,  who  would  not  have  sacrificed  to  him  i 
of  her  rights  as  a  court-lady  or  a  nob'il  (lonna  of 
Golden  Book,  reganlod  him  &s  the  reward  which  Pro«i-j 
dcncc  accords  to  a  well-regulated  conduct. 

Her  room,  when  Odo  entered  it  on  taking  leave  i\ 
Alfieri,  was  crowded,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  with  ll»| 
hangers-on  of  the  noble  lady's  kver:  the  a/ntimi  ill 
lace  ruffles,  handing  about  his  latest  rliymcd  acrattiB.1 
the  jeweller  displaying  a  set  of  enamellwl  buckm 
newly  importe<l  from  Paris,  and  the  black -breedi^l 
doctor  with  white  bands,  who  concocted  remedies 
the  Countess's  vapors  and  megrims.  These  person 
grouped  about  the  toilet-table  where  the  Countea  i 
under  the  hands  of  a  Parisian  hair-dresser,  were 
turesqucly  relieved  against  the  stucco  panelling 
narrow  mirrors  of  the  apniiment,  with  its  windo* 
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king  on  a  garden  set  with  mossy  statues.  To  Odo, 
wever,  the  scene  suggested  the  most  tedious  part  of 
ia  flay's  routine.  The  conipJiiucnts  to  be  exchanged, 
%}ie  silly  verses  to  be  praised,  the  gew-gnws  from  Paris 
be  admired,  were  all  contrastetl  in  his  mind  with 
Hic  %-ision  of  that  other  life  which  had  come  to  him 
on  the  hillside  of  the  Sujjerga.  On  this  mood  the 
Countess  Clarice's  sarcasms  fell  without  effect.  To  be 
pouted  at  because  he  had  failed  to  attend  the  pronie- 
Xuuie  of  the  Valentino  was  to  Odo  but  a  convenient 
pretext  for  excusing  himself  from  the  yueen's  circle 
^luit  evening.  He  had  engaged  with  little  ardor  to 
Join  Alfieri  in  what  he  guessed  to  he  a  sulliciently 
commonplace  adventure;  but  as  he  listened  to  the 
Countess's  chatter  about  the  ln.st  minuet-stop,  and  the 
i?elati%e  merits  of  Sanspareil  water  and  oil-of-lilies,  of 
gloves  from  Blois  and  Vendome,  his  iiiipntience  hailed 
Any  alternative  as  a  release.  Meanwhile,  however,  long 
hours  of  senitude  intervenetl.  The  lady's  toilet  com- 
pleted, to  the  adjusting  of  the  last  patch,  he  nuist 
ttend  her  to  dinner,  where,  placed  at  her  side,  he 
-was  awarded  the  honor  of  carving  the  roast;  must  sit 
through  two  hours  of  biribi  in  company  with  the  aba- 
tino,  the  doctor,  and  half-a-dozcn  parasites  of  the  noble 
-t^ble;  and  for  two  hours  more  must  ride  in  her  gilt 
coach  up  and  down  the  proiuenudc  of  the  A'alentino. 
£8caping  from  this  ceremonial,  with  the  conscious- 
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ness  that  it  must  be  repeated  on  the  morrow, 
was  seize*!  witli  that  longing  for  freedom  that  m 
the  first  street -corner  an  invitation  to  flight.  How 
envied  Alficri,  whose  travelling-carriage  stood  at 
beck  of  such  moods!  Odo's  scant  means  forbade 
sion,  even  had   his  military  duties  not  kept  him] 
Turin.  He  felt  himself  no  more  than  a  pup{X!t 
ing  to  the  tune  of  Parini's  satire,  a  puny   doll 
demmcd,  as   the   strings  of  custom   pulled,   to 
the  gestures  of  immortal  passions. 


HI 

THE  night  was  moonless,  with  cold  dashes  of  rain, 
and  though  the  streets  of  Turin  were  well -lit  no 
lantern-ray  reached  the  windings  of  the  lane  behind  tit 
Corpus  Domini. 

As  Odo,  alone  under  the  wall  of  the  church,  awai 
his  friends  airival,  he  wondered  what  risk  haul  con- 
strained the  reckless  Alficri  to  such  unwonted  cautioa 
Italy  WHS  at  that  time  a  vast  network  of  espionage, 
the  Pieduiontcse  capital  passed  for  one  of  the 
policetl  cities  in  Europe;  but  even  on  a  moonless  night 
the  law  distinguished  between  the  noble  pleasui-c-secket 
and  the  obscure  delinquent  whose  fate  it  was  to  mj 
the  other's  shot.  Odo  knew  that  he  would  probably  he 
follow  wl  and  his  movcmcnLs  reported  to  the  authori- 
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es;  but  he  was  almost  equally  certain  that  there  would 
no  active  interference  in  his  afTaii-s.  \Vhat  chiefly 
:zled  him  was  Alfieri's  insistence  that  t'antapre.sto 
should  not  be  privy  to  the  adventure.  The  soprano  hud 
long  been  the  confidant  of  his  pupil's  escapniles,  and 
bis  adroitness  had  often  been  of  service  in  intrigues 
as  that  on  which  Odo  now  fancied  himself  en- 
.  The  place,  again,  jxTplt-xeil  liim:  a  sol>er  quar- 
ter of  convents  and  private  dwellings,  in  the  very 
eye  of  the  royal  palace,  scarce  seeming  the  theatre 
for  a  light  adventure,  lliese  incongruities  revived  his 
former  wonder;  nor  was  this  dispelled  by  AKieri's  ap- 
proach. 

The  poet,  masked  and  unattended,  rejoined  his  friend 

without  a  word;  and  Odo  guessed  in  him  an  eye  and 

[ear  alert   for  pursuit.  Guidetl    by  the  pressure  of  his 

larm,  Odo  was  hurried  round  the  Iwnd  of  the  lane,  up 

a  transverse  alley  and  across  !i  little  s(|uiire   lost    Ix"- 

twcen  high  shuttered  buildings.  AUieri,  at  his  first  wonl, 

gripped  his  arm  with  a  Imckward  glance;  then  urged 

[hini  on  under  the  denser  blackness  of  an  arched  pas- 

Hge-way,  at  the  end  of  which  an  oil-light  glimmered. 

Tiere  a  gate  in  a  wall  confronted  them.  It  opene<l  at 

Alfieri's  tap,  and  Odo  .scented  wet  box-borders  and  felt 

the  gravel  of  a  path  underfoot.  Tlie  gate  was  at  once 

locked  beliind  them  and  they  enteretl  the  ground-floor 

of  tt  hou.se  as  dark  as  the  garden.  Here  a  maid-servant 
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of  close  aspect  met  Uiem  with  a  lamp  and  prccedH 
them  upistairs  to  a  bare  landing  hung  with  charts  ifl 
porlidaui.  On  Ode's  Hushitl  anticipations  this  aaH 
chamber,  which  seemed  the  approac^h  to  some  pedaiH 
cabinet,  had  an  effect  undeniably  chilling;  but  A16^| 
heedless  of  his  surprise,  had  cast  off'  cloak  and  niifl 
and  now  led  the  way  into  a  long  convcntual-look^| 
room  lined  with  book-siiclves.  A  knot  of  niiddie-o^H 
gentlemen  of  sober  dress  and  manner,  gathered  abdfl 
a  cabinet  of  fossils  in  the  centre  of  this  ajvirtm^H 
looked  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  friends;  then  ^| 
gi'oup  divided,  ntid  Odo  with  a  start  recognixed  the  gM 
he  had  seen  on  tiie  road  to  the  Superga.  H 

She  bowed  gravely  to  the  young  men.  f'My  fathi^| 
said  she,  in  a  clear  voice  without  trace  of  diHidcnfl 
"has  gone  to  his  study  for  a  book,  but  will  be  with  vun 
in  a  moment.'"  m 

She  wore  a  dress  in  keeping  with  her  manner,  fl 
blnck  stuff"  folds  and  the  lawn  kerchief  crassetl  on  ifl 
bosom  giving  height  and  authority  to  her  sliglit  figufl 
'riie  dark  unpowdcred  liair  drawTi  back  over  a  cudi^| 
matle  a  severer  setting  for  her  face  than  the  flurtuatifl 
brim  of  her  shade-hat;  and  this  perhaps  ailded  to  tU 
sense  of  estrangement  with  which  Odo  gazed  at  hJ 
but  she  met  his  look  with  a  smile,  and  inst>uitly  ^| 
Tosy  girl  flasheil  through  her  grave  exterior.  H 

"Here  is  my  father,"  said  she;  and  her  companion fl 
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tiie  previous  day  stepped  into  the  room  with 
folius  under  his  ami. 

Allieri  turned  to  Odo.  "This,  my  dear  Odo,'"  said 
he,  "is  aiy  distinguished  frierul,  Professor  Vivaldi,  wlio 
ha«  done  us  the  honor  of  inviting  us  to  his  house."  He 
took  the  Professor's  hand.  "I  have  brought  you,'"  he 
continued,  "the  fi-iend  you  were  kind  enough  to  in- 
clude in  your  invitation — the  C'avaUere  Odo  Valsecca." 
Vivaldi  bowed.  "Count  AKieri's  frientis,''  said  he, 
"are  always  welcome  to  my  house;  though  I  fear  there 
is  here  little  to  interest  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Cavaiiere  Valsecca's  years."  And  Odo  detected  a  shade 
of  doubt  in  his  glance. 

"The  Cavalierc  Valsecca,"  Alfieri  smilingly  rejoineil, 
"is  above  his  yeare  in  wit  and  learning,  and  I  answer 
for  his  interest  as  I  do  for  his  discretion." 

TTie  Professor  bowed  again.  "Count  Alfieri,  sir,"  he 
id,  "has  doubtless  explained  to  you  the  necessity  that 
iligcs  me  to  be  so  private  in  receiving  my  friends; 
and  now  perhaps  you  will  join  these  gentlemen  in  ex- 
amining some  rare  fossil  fish  newly  sent  me  from  the 
Monte  Bolca." 

Oilo  mnniuired  a  civil  rejoinder;  hut  the  wonder  into 
which  the  sight  of  the  young  girl  hntl  thrown  him  was 
(iaat  verging  on  stupefaction.  What  mystery  was  here? 
What  necessity  compelled  an  elderly  professor  to  re- 
i  scientific  friends  like  a  band  of  [wlitical  con- 
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spirators?  How,  above  nil,  in  tla-  light  of  tlie  girfi 
presence,  was  Odo  to  interpret  Alfieri's  exti*avagant 
allusions  to  the  nature  of  their  visit? 

The  company  having  retunioil  to  the  cabinet  o( 
fossils,  none  seemed  to  observe  his  disorder  but  the 
young  lady  who  was  its  cause;  and  seeing  him  stand 
apart  she  advanced  with  a  smile,  saying,  *' Perhaps 
you  would  rather  look  at  some  of  my  father's  other 
curiosities." 

Simple  as  the  words  were,  they  failed  to  restore 
Odo's  self-possession,  an*l  for  a  moment  he  made  no 
answer.  Perhaps  she  partly  guessed  tlie  cause  of  in 
conmiolton;  yet  it  wjis  not  so  much  her  beauty  th«t 
silencetl  him,  as  the  spirit  that  seemetl  to  inhabit  it 
Nature,  in  general  so  chary  of  her  gifts,  so  prone  to 
use  one  good  feature  a.s  the  palliation  of  a  dozen  defi- 
ciencies, to  wed  the  eloquent  lip  with  the  ineiToctual 
eye,  liad  inileetl  compounded  her  of  all  fine  meaningii 
making  each  grace  the  com[)lement  of  another  and 
every  outward  chann  expressive  of  some  inward  qua]- 
ity.  Here  was  as  little  of  the  convent-bred  miss  as  d 
the  flippant  and  vaporish  fine  lady;  and  any  suggestion 
of  a  less  fair  altenmtive  vanished  Ix-fore  such  candid 
graces.  Otlo's  confusion  had  in  truth  sprung  from  AI- 
fieri's  ambiguous  hints;  and  these  shrivelling  to  noughl 
in  the  gaze  that  encountere«l  hi-s  constraint  gave  w»j 
to  a  sense  of  wondering  pleasure. 
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"I  should  like  to  see  whatever  you  will  show  me,"" 
said  he,  as  simply  as  one  child  sjjeaking  to  another; 
and  she  answered  in  the  same  tone,  "Then  we'll  glance 
at  my  fatlier's  collections  before  the  serious  business  of 
the  evening  begins.'" 

With  these  words  she  began  to  leatl  him  about  the 
room,  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  curiosities  it 
contained.  It  was  clear  that,  like  many  scholars  of  his 
day.  Professor  \'ivaldi  was  something  of  an  eclectic  in 
his  studies,  for  while  one  tsible  held  a  fine  orrery,  a 
cabinet  of  coins  stood  near,  and  the  book-shelves  were 
surmounted  by  specimens  of  cxiral  and  petrified  wood. 
Of  all  these  rarities  his  daughter  had  a  word  to  say, 
and  though  her  explanations  were  brief  and  without 
affectation  of  pedaiitty,  they  put  her  companion's  ig- 
norance to  the  blush.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
had  his  learning  been  a  match  for  hers  it  would  have 
stood  him  in  poor  steiul  at  the  moment;  his  faculties 
being  lost  in  the  wonder  of  hearing  such  discourse  from 
such  lips.  To  his  compliments  on  her  erudition  she  re- 
turned with  a  smile  that  what  learning  she  had  was  no 
aierit,  since  she  had  been  bretl  in  a  library;  to  which 
she  suddenly  addetl:  —  "You  arc  not  unknown  to  me, 
cavaliere;  but  I  never  thought  to  see  you  here." 

The  words  reneweil  her  hearer's  surprise;  but  giving 
him  no  time  to  reply,  she  went  on  in  a  lower  tone: 
— "You  are  young  and  the  world  is  fair  before  you. 
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Have  you  considered  that  before  risking  yourself  amoo; 
us?" 

She  colored  under  Odo's  wondering  gaze,  nnd  at  hk 
random  rejoinder  tliat  it  was  a  risk  any  man  wouM 
gladly  take  without  con>.idering,  she  turned  fi-oni  him 
with  a  gesture  in  which  he  fancied  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment. 

By  tiiis  they  hatl  reached  the  cabinet  of  fo»«ils 
about  wliich  the  interest  of  the  other  guests  stili 
seemed  to  centre.  Alfieri,  indeed,  paced  the  farther  end 
of  the  room  with  the  air  of  awaiting  the  despatcli  of 
some  tedious  business;  but  the  others  were  engaged  in 
jui  animated  discussion  necessitating  frequent  reference 
to  the  folios  Vivaldi  had  brouglit  from  his  study. 

The  latter  turned  to  Odo  lus  though  to  include  him 
in  the  group.  "I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  he,  *  whether 
you  have  found  leisure  to  study  these  enigmas  of  thsS 
mysterious  Sphinx,  the  earth;  for  tliougii  Count  Alfioi 
has  spoken  to  me  of  your  unusual  acquirements,  I  uii' 
derstand  your  tastes  have  hitherto  lain  rather  in  tit 
direction  of  philosophy  and  letters;""  and  on  Odo't 
prompt  admission  of  ignorance,  he  courteously  contin 
ued:  "The  physical  sciences  seem,  indeed,  less  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  imaginative  and  poetical  faculty  in  mm, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  has  apix>ared  to  pR>- 
hibit  their  too  close  investigation;  yet  I  question  J 
any  thoughtful  mind  can  enter  on  the  study  of  these 
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curious  phenomena  without  feeling,  n-s  it  were,  an  affin- 
ity iK'tweeu  such  investigations  and  the  most  abstract 
fonns  of  thought.  For  whether  we  reganl  these  figiued 
stones  as  of  terrigenous  origin,  either  mere  Itiaus  na- 
turcp,  or  mineral  formations  pixxluced  by  a  plastic  vir- 
tue latent  in  the  cartli,  or  whether  as  in  fact  organic 
substances  lapidified  by  the  action  of  water;  in  either 
case,  what  speculations  must  tlieir  origin  excite,  lead- 
ing as  back  into  that  dark  and  unexplored  period  of 
time  when  the  breath  of  Creation  was  yet  moving  on 
tlie  face  of  the  waters!" 

Odo  had  listened  but  confusedly  to  the  first  words  of 
this  disc'ourse;  but  his  intellectual  curiosity  was  too 
not  to  respond  to  sucii  an  apfKtal,  and  all  his 
perplexities  slipjK-d  from  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Professor's  thought. 

One  of  the  otlier  guests  seemed  struck  by  his  look  of 
attention.  "My  dear  Vivaldi,"  .said  this  gentleman,  lay- 
ing down  a  fossil,  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  Odo  while  he 
addressed  the  Professor,  "why  use  such  superannuated 
formulas  in  introducing  a  neophyte  to  a  study  de- 
signetl  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony?  I  take  it  the  Cavaliere  is  one  of  u.s,  since 
be  is  here  this  evening;  why,  then,  permit  him  to  stray 
even  for  a  moment  in  the  labyrinth  of  theological 
error?" 

The  PMfajMJ^  deprecating  nnnnuir  was  cut  sho; 
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by  an  oulhiii-st  from  another  of  the  Icamwl  group,  4 
red-faced  spectacled  personage  in  a  doctor's  gown. 

"Pardon  me  for  suggesting,"  he  exchiinietl,  "that  tlie 
conditional  terms  in  which  our  host  was  careful  to  pre- 
sent his  liypotlicscs  are  Ixjtter  suited  to  the  instructioa 
of  the  neophyte  than  our  leanied  friend's  positive  asser- 
tions. But  if  the  Vuloinijsts  are  to  claim  the  cavalien 
\  iilsecca,  may  not  the  Diluvials  also  have  a  hearing? 
How  often  must  it  be  repeated  that  theology  as  well  as 
physical  science  is  satisfied  by  the  Diluvial  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  petrified  orgmiisius,  whcreits  inexorable 
logic  compels  the  Vuk-anists  to  own  that  their  thesis  b 
subversive  of  all  dogmatic  Ijelief?'" 

The  first  speaker  answered  with  n  gesture  of  disdain, 
"My  dear  doctor,  you  occupy  a  chair  in  our  vencratol 
l^in'versity.  From  that  exalted  cathedra  the  Mosaic 
theory  of  ci-eation  must  still  Ije  exjwundetl;  but  in 
the  security  of  these  surroundings  —  the  catacombs  d 
the  new  faith — why  keep  up  the  forms  of  an  obsolete 
creed.''  As  long  ago  as  Pythagoras,  man  was  taught 
that  all  things  were  in  a  state  of  flux,  without  end  » 
without  iKginiiing;  and  must  we  still,  after  more  than 
two  thousand  ycare,  pretend  to  reganl  the  universe  at 
some  gigantic  toy  manufactured  in  six  days  by  a  So- 
perhumnn  Artisan,  who  is  presently  to  destroy  it  al 
his  pleasure.'''' 

"Sir,"  cried  the  other,  flushing  from  red  to  purple 
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at  ttns  assault,  "I  know  not  on  wli»t  ground  you 
insinuate  that  my  private  convictions  diil'er  from  my 
public  doctrine — " 

But  here,  with  a  finnness  tempere*!  by  the  most 
scrupulous  courtesy.  Professor  Vivaldi  intervened.  ] 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the  discunsion  in  which  you 
are  eugaged,  interesting  as  it  is,  must,  I  fear,  distract 
us  from  the  true  purpose  of  our  meeting.  I  am  happy 
to  ofl'er  my  house  as  the  a.sylum  of  all  free  re.search; 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  firet  object  of  these 
reunions  is  not  the  special  study  of  any  one  branch 
of  modern  science,  but  the  application  of  physical  in- 
vestigation to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  num.  In  other 
words,  we  ask  the  study  of  nature  to  lejid  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves;  and  it  is  because  we  approach 
this  great  problem  from  a  point  as  yet  unsanctioned  by 
dogmatic  authority,  that  I  am  reluctantly  obliged — " 
and  here  he  turned  to  Odo  with  a  snjile — "to  throw 
a  veil  of  privacy  over  these  inoffensive  meetings."^  ' 

Here  at  last  was  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  gen- 
tlemen assembled  in  Professor  Vivaldi's  rooms  were  met 
there  to  discuss  questions  not  safely  aired  in  public. 
They  were  conspirators  indeed,  but  the  liberation  they 
planned  was  intellectual  rather  than  political;  though 
the  acuter  among  them  doubtless  saw  whither  such 
innovations  tendc-d.  Meanwhile  they  were  content  to 
linger  in  that  wide  fieUI  of  speculation  which  the  de- 
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velopuicnt  of  the  physical  science's  had  recently  ojjoned 
to  philosophic  thought.  As,  at  the  Revival  of  Ix-aniing, 
the  Uiinker  iiuprisoneil  in  niediieval  dialectics  Huddenly 
felt  under  his  feet  tlie  firin  ground  of  classic  argiunent, 
so,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  philosophy,  long  sus- 
pended in  the  void  of  nietaphysic,  touched  eartli  again 
anil,  Antieus-like,  drew  fresh  life  fixim  the  contact.  It 
wa.s  cleaj-  that  Professor  Vivaldi,  whose  very  ntune  had 
been  unknown  to  Odo,  wius  an  important  figure  in 
the  learned  world,  and  one  uniting  the  tact  and  firn\- 
ncss  neccssfuy  to  control  those  dissensioiLS  from  which 
philosophy  itself  does  not  preserve  its  disciples.  His 
woi-ds  calmed  the  two  disputants  who  were  prepainng 
to  do  Ixtttle  over  Odo's  unborn  scientific  creed,  and 
the  talk  growing  more  general,  the  Pi-ofvssor  turned 
to  his  daughter,  saying,  "My  Fulvia,  is  the  study 
prepared?" 

She  signed  her  assent,  and  her  father  led  the  way  to 
an  inner  cabinet,  where  seats  were  drawn  about  a  table 
scattered  with  paniplilets,  gazettes  and  dictionaries,  and 
set  out  with  modest  refresh»ncnts.  Here  l»gan  a  con- 
versation ranging  from  chemistry  to  taxation,  and  from 
the  perfectibility  of  man  to  the  .secondary  origin  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  was  evident  to  Odo  that,  though  the 
Professor's  guests  represented  all  shades  of  opinion, 
some  being  clearly  loth  to  leave  the  safe  anchonigo  of 
orthodoxy,  while  othci-s  already  braved  the  seas  of  tree 
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kcjuirt)',  vet  all  were  at  one  as  to  the  need  of  unham- 
^red  action  and  discussion.  Odo's  dormant  curiosity 
oke  with  a  start  nt  the  summons  of  fresh  knowl- 
ige.  Here  were  worlds  to  explore,  or  rather  the  actual 
lorld  ahout  him,  a  region  then  stranger  and  more 
tifamilior  than  the  lost  Atlantis  of  fable.  Liberty  was 
»e  wcjrd  on  every  lip,  and  if  to  some  it  represented 
|»e  right  to  doubt  the  Diluvial  origin  of  fossils,  to 
liters  that  of  refomu'ng  the  penal  code,  to  a  third  (as 
Alficri)  merely  personal  independence  and  relief 
civil  restrictions;  yet  these  fi-agmentaiy  concep- 
fied,  to  Odo's  excited  fancy,  to  blend  in  the 
of  a  New  Light  encircling  the  whole  horizon  of 
bought.  He  understood  at  lost  Alficri's  allusion  to  a 
Ice  for  the  sight  of  which  men  were  ready  to  lay  down 
heir  lives;  and  if,  as  he  walked  honje  before  dawn, 
bose  heavenly  lineaments  were  blent  in  memory  with 
eatures  of  a  mortal  cast,  yet  these  were  pure  and  grave 
nough  to  stand  for  the  image  of  the  goddess. 


IV 


^^ROFESSOR  ORAzro  A'lVAi.m,  after  filling  with  dis- 
^  tinction  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univcraity 
tf  Turin,  had  lately  resigned  his  office  that  he  might 
^B  leisure  to  complete  a  long-contemplated  work  on 
ne  Origin  of  Civilization.  His  house  was  the  meeting- 
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place  of  a  Society  calling  itself  of  the  Honey-Bees 
ostensibly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  chvssioU  ponb, 
from  whose  puges  the  nienilxii-s  were  supjxiseil  to  oi 
mellifluous  nourishment;  but  under  this  guise  the  » 
ealletl  I'lterati  had  for  .some  time  indulged  in  free  dii«» 
sion  of  religious  and  scientific  questions.  The  AcfttiuB 
of  the  IIonev-Bces  comprised  among  its  niendx-B  J 
the  indejK.'iident  thinkei-s  of  Turin:  doctors  of  Inw, ol 
philosophy  and  medii-ine,  chemists,  philologists  m 
naturalists,  with  one  or  two  memliers  of  the  nobililji 
who,  like  Alfieri,  felt,  or  affected,  an  interest  in  tk 
graver  problems  of  life,  and  coidd  be  trusted  noll> 
betray  tlie  true  character  of  the  iLssix-iation. 

The.se  details  Odo  leanietl  the  next  day  from  Aliiffli 
who  went  on  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  increased  fi^ 
Ituice  of  the  government,  and  to  the  iMinishnient  of  sfveJ 
distinguished  men  accust.><l  by  the  Church  of  heretic 
seditious  opinions,  the  IIoney-Bees  had  of  late 
obligeil  to  hold  their  meetings  .secretly,  it  Ixiing 
rumored  that  Vivaldi,  who  was  their  president, 
resigned  his  profes.soi-ship  and  withdrawn  Ixihind 
-shelter  of  literary  employment  in  onler  to  elude  tliio'i' 
servation  of  the  authorities.  Men  hml  not  yet  foi-gotta 
the  fate  of  the  Neapolitan  historian,  Pietro  Gianno* 
who  for  daring  to  attack  the  c-easoi-ship  and  the  groK* 
of  the  temporal  power  had  l)ccn  driven  from  Napla 
Vicnnji,  from  Vienna  back  to  \'enice,  and  at  length,  «ttl» 
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prompting  of  the  Holy  See,  lured  across  tlie  Piedmontese 
fixMiticr  b}-  Charles  Emnmmiel  of  Savoy,  and  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Turin.  The  memory  of  his 
tragic  history — most  of  all,  j^rlmps,  of  his  recantation 
and  the  "devout  ending"  to  which  solitude  and  persecu- 
tion had  forced  the  freest  spirit  of  his  day — hovered  like 
a  warning  on  tlie  horizon  of  thought  and  consti"aine<l 
political  sj)eculation  to  !ii<le  itself  behind  the  study  of 
teiahionable  trifles,  Alfieri  hatl  lately  joined  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Honey-Bees,  and  the  Professor,  at  his  sug- 
gwtion,  had  invitetl  Odo,  for  whose  discretion  his  friend 
dedarcd  himself  reiidy  to  answer.  'Die  Honey-Bees  were 
in  fact  desirous  of  attracting  young  men  of  rank  who 
felt  an  interest  in  scientific  or  economic  problems;  for  it 
WBM  hoped  that  in  this  manner  the  new  ideas  might 
imperceptibly  j»ermeatc  the  class  whose  privileges  and 
traditions  presented  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform.  In 
France,  it  was  whispere-d,  frcc-thinkere  and  political  agi- 
tators were  the  honoretl  guests  of  the  nobility,  who 
eagerly  embraced  their  theories  and  applietl  them  to  the 
ren)edy  of  social  abuses.  Only  by  similar  means  could 
the  ideals  of  the  Piedmontese  refonnei-s  Ix'  realized;  and 
in  those  early  days  of  universstl  illusion  none  appearetl 
to  suspect  the  danger  of  aiming  inexperienced  hands 
with  untrie<l  weapons.  Utopia  was  already  in  sight;  and 
all  the  world  was  setting  out  for  it  as  for  some  heavenly 
picnic  ground. 
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Of  Vivaldi  himself,  Allieri  spoke  witb  extraviigant 
mlniiration.  His  affable  exterior  was  said  to  conceal 
the  moral  courage  of  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes.  He  was 
a  man  after  the  antique  pattern,  ready  to  lay  dovra 
fortune,  credit  and  freetloni  in  defence  of  his  convic- 
tions. "An  Agameninon,"  Alfieri  exclaimed,  "who  would 
not  hesitate  to  siicrifice  his  daughter  to  obtain  a  favor- 
able wind  for  his  enterprise!'' 

The  iiietaplior  was  perhaps  scarcely  to  Odo's  taste; 
but  at  least  it  gave  him  the  chance  for  which  he  had 
waited.  "And  the  daughter.'"  he  asked. 

"The  lovely  doctoiv-ss.?"  said  Alfieri  carelessly.  "Oh, 
she's  one  of  your  prodigies  of  female  learning,  such 
as  our  topsy-turvy  land  produces:  an  incipient  Laura 
Bassi  or  Gnetsina  Agnesi,  to  name  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  tribe;  though  I  believe  that  hitherto 
her  father's  good  sense  or  her  own  has  kept  her  from 
aspiring  to  JU'iuleniic  honoi-s.  'llic  Ijcnutiful  I'ulvia  is  a 
good  daughter,  and  devotes  liei-self,  I  'in  told,  to  help- 
ing Vivaldi  in  his  work;  a  far  more  becoming  employ- 
ment for  one  of  her  age  and  sex  than  defending  Latin 
theses  Ixjforc  a  crew  of  ribald  students." 

In  this  Odo  was  of  one  mind  witli  him;  for  tliough 
Italy  was  used  to  the  sjiectacle  of  the  Improzustttrict 
and  the  female  doctor  of  philosophy,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  character  was  one  in  which  any  admirer  cared  to 
see  his  divinity  figure.  Odo,  at  any  rate,  felt  a  distinct 
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fsatisfaction  in  leaming  that  Fulvia  Viviildi  had  thus  far 
le   no  public  display  of  her  kuniint;.   How  much 
iter  to  picture  her  as  her  fiithor's  aid,  }x;rhnj)s 
a  sliarer  in  his  dj-eams:  a  vestftl  cherishing  the  flame  of 
Liberty  in   the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  goddess!  He 
iicaroc  Icuew  as  yet  of  what  his  feeling  for  the  girl  was 
compounded.  'ITie  sentiment  she  had  roused  was  one  for 
which  his  cxjK'riencc  had  no  name:  an  emotion  in  which 
.  awe  mingled  with  an  almost  boyish  sense  of  fellowship, 
■HBiij'^^  lurking  out  of  sight  tuj  in  some  hidden  am- 
Fbuah.  It  was  perhajw  her  association  with  a  world  so 
f  unfamiliar  and  alluring  that  lent  her  for  the  moment 
her  greatest  charm.  Odo's  imaginntion  hud  been  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  what  he  had  heaitl  and  seen  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Honcy-Bees.  lliat  inijiatienc-e  with  the 
ranity  of  his  own  pursuits  and  with   the  injustice  of 
existing  conditions,  which  hovered  like  a  phantom  at 
I  the  feast  of  life,  had  at  liust  found  form  and  utterance. 
Pariiu''s  satires  and  the  bitter  mockery  of  the  Frusta 
I  LetUraria  were  but  instruments  of  demolition;  but  the 
■HBunents  of  the  Professor's  friends  had  that  construc- 
Pllve  quality  so  appealing  to  the  urgent  tcmjx;r  of  youth. 
Was  the  world  in  ruins?  'llicn  here  wixs  a  plan  to  re- 
i  buiJd  it.  Was  humanity  in  chains?  Behold  the  angel 
(on  the  threshold  of  the  prison! 

Olo,  too  imjjatient  to  await  the  next  reunion  of  the 
Uoney-fiees,  sought  out  and  frequented  those  among 
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the  members  whose  conversation  had  diiefly  attracted 
him.  They  were  grave  men,  of  studious  and  retiring 
habit,  leading  the  frugal  life  of  the  Italian  middle- 
class,  a  life  in  dignified  contrast  to  the  wastefid  and 
aimless  existence  of  the  nobility.  Odo's  sensitiveness  to 
outward  impressions  made  him  peculiarly  ahve  to  this 
contrast  None  was  more  open  than  he  to  tlie  seduce- 
ments  of  luxurious  living,  the  polish  of  manners,  the 
tacit  exclusion  of  all  that  is  ugly  or  distressing;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  fine  living  should  be  but  the  flower 
of  fine  feeling,  and  that  such  external  graces,  when 
they  adorned  a  didl  and  vapid  society,  were  as  incon- 
gruous as  the  rovfd  purple  on  a  clown.  Among  certain 
of  his  new  friends  he  found  a  clumsuiess  of  manner 
somewhat  absurdly  allied  with  an  attempt  at  Roman 
austerity;  but  he  was  fair-minded  enough  to  see  that 
the  mitldlo-flass  doctor  or  lawyer  who  tries  to  play  the 
Cicero  is,  after  all,  a  more  respectable  figure  than  tlie 
Man|ucss  who  apes  Caligula  or  Coniuiodus.  Still,  his 
lurking  dilettantism  made  him  doubly  alive  to  the 
elegance  of  the  Palazzo  Toumanches  when  he  went 
thither  from  a  coarse  meal  in  the  stuffy  dining-j>arlor 
of  one  of  his  new  acquaintances;  as  he  never  relished 
the  discourse  of  the  latter  nfore  than  after  an  aflemoou 
in  the  society  of  the  Countess''s  parasites. 

Alfieri's   allusions  to  the   learned   ladies   for  whom 
Italy  was  noted  made  Odo  curious  to  meet  the  wive$ 
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and  daugliters  of  his  new  friends;  for  lie  knew  it  w 
only  in  their  class  tliat  women  reeeived  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  conventual  education;  and  he  felt 
a  secret  destire  to  compare  Fiilvia  V'ivaldi  with  other 
young  girls  of  her  kind.  learned  ladies  he  met,  indeed; 
for  though  the  women-folk  of  some  of  the  philosophei-s 
were  content  to  cook  and  dam  for  them  (and  jierhaps 
Kcretly  bum  a  candle  in  their  behalf  to  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  or  Saint  I>oniinick,  refuters  of  heresy),  there 
were  others  who  aspiixtl  to  all  the  honore  of  scholiu-- 
bdiip,  and  would  order  about  their  servaiit-gii'ls  in  I'us- 
rcan,  and  scold  tlieir  babies  in  Ciceronian  Ijitin.  Among 
these  iair  grammarians,  however,  he  met  none  tliat  wore 
her  learning  lightly.  They  were  forever  tripping  in  the 
folds  of  their  doctors'  gowns,  and  delivering  their  most 
tri\-ial  views  ex  cathedra;  and  too  often  the  poor  phi- 
losophers, their  lonls  and  fathers,  cowered  under  their 
harangues  like  frightened  boys  under  tlie  tongue  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

It  was  in  fact  only  in  the  hoiLsehold  of  Orazio  Vi- 
valdi that  Odo  found  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  living 
for  which  he  longed.  AlHeri  hud  warned  him  not  to  visit 
the  Professor  too  often,  since  the  latter,  being  imder 
ohsenation,  might  be  compromised  by  the  assiduity  of 
his  friends.  Odo  therefore  waited  for  some  days  before 
presenting  himself,  and  when  he  did  so  it  wjis  at  the 
angelus,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  and  a  man's 
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comings  and  goings  tlie  less  likely  to  be  marked.  He 
found  N'ivaldi  reading  with  his  daughter  in  the  long 
libi-ary  where  the  IIoney-Bees  held  their  meetings;  but 
FulNia  at  once  withdrew,  nor  did  she  show  herself  iigain 
dui-ing  Odo's  visit.  It  was  clear  that,  proud  of  her  as 
Vivaldi  was,  he  had  no  wish  to  parade  her  attainments 
and  that  in  her  daily  life  she  maintained  the  Italiaii 
habit  of  seclusion;  but  to  Odo  she  was  everywhere  pres- 
ent in  the  quiet  room  witli  its  well-ordered  books  and 
curiosities,  and  the  scent  of  flowers  rising  through  the 
shuttei-ed  windows.  He  was  sensible  of  an  influence  per- 
meating even  the  inanimate  objects  about  him,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  those  who  dwelt 
there.  No  room  htid  given  him  this  sense  of  companion- 
ship since  he  had  spent  his  boyish  holidays  in  the  old 
Count  Benetletto's  a|xirtments;  but  it  was  of  another, 
intangible  world  that  his  pi-escnt  siuroundiiigs  spoke. 
\  ivaldi  received  him  kindly  and  asked  hini  to  repeat 
his  visit;  and  Odo  returned  aa  often  as  he  tliought 
prudent 

The  Professor's  conversation  engaged  him  deeply. 
Vivaldi's  familiarity  with  French  speculative  literature, 
and  with  its  souix-es  in  the  cxjx.>riential  philosophy  of 
the  English  school,  gave  Odo  his  first  clear  conception 
of  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  new  movement.  This 
coiii-dination  of  scattered  ideas  was  aided  by  his  read- 
ings in  the  Encycloiwi-dia,  which,  though  placed  on  the 
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Index  in  Piedmont,  was  to  be  found  behind  tlie  t-on- 
oealed  jjanels  of  more  tlioii  one  private  librai'}'.  From 
his  iiilks  with  Alfieri,  and  from  the  pages  of  Plut^iri-h, 
he  had  gained  a  certain  insight  into  the  Stoical  \-iew  of 
reason  as  the  nieasiu^  of  conduct,  and  of  the  inherent 
sutficienoy  of  virtue  as  its  own  end.  lie  now  learned 
that  all  about  him  men  were  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  buiuan  spirit  to  that  lost  conc-eption  of  its  dignity ; 
and  he  longed  to  join  the  Imnd  of  new  crusjiders  who 
had  set  out  to  recover  the  tomb  of  tnith  from  the  forces 
of  superstition.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  eighteentli- 
oentury  philosophy  was  its  eagerness  to  convert  its 
acquisitions  in  every  br»uuh  of  knowledge  into  instni- 
inenls  of  practical  beneficence;  and  thiii  quality  ap- 
pealed {K-culitu-ly  to  Odo,  who  had  ever  been  move«l  by 
abstract  theories  only  as  they  explained  or  modified  tlie 
destiny  of  man.  Vivaldi,  pleased  by  his  new  pupil's 
eagerness  to  learn,  took  pains  to  set  before  him  this 
aspect  of  the  stioiggle. 

"You  will  now  see,'"  he  said,  after  one  of  their  long 
talks  about  the  Encyclofwedists,  "why  we  who  have  at 
heart  the  mental  and  social  regeneration  of  our  country- 
men are  so  desirous  of  making  a  concertetl  effort  agfiinst 
the  established  system.  It  is  only  by  united  action  that 
we  can  prevail.  The  bravest  mob  of  independent  fighters 
has  little  chance  against  a  handful  of  disciplined  sol- 
diera,  and  the  Church  is  perfectly  logical  in  seeing  her 
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chief  dtuigcr  in  the  Encyclopa?dia's  systeiuatized  m»  I 
shalling  of  scattered  tfuthi.  As  long  as  the  attacks  o 
licr  authority  were  isolate*!,  and  as  it  were  sporadic,  ihe  i 
had  little  to  fear  even  from  the  assaults  of  genius;  but 
tlic  most  ordinary  intellect  may  find  a  use  and  bcromt 
a  jKiwer  in  tlie  ranks  of  an  organized  opjwsition.  Senea 
tells  us  the  slaves  in  ancient  Rome  were  at  one  time  i 
numerous  that  the  government  prohibited  their  wearing 
a  distinctive  dress  lest  they  should  leani  their  strength 
and  discover  tluit  the  city  was  in  their  power;  and  tlit 
Church  knows  that  when  the  countless  spirits  she  tw 
enslaved   without   sulxluing  have   once    learned    theri 
nuniljcr  and  efficiency  they  will  hold  her  doctrine*  «t 
their  mercy. — Tlie  Cliuirh  again,"  he  contiinied,  "li»s 
proved  her  astuteness  in  making  faith  the  gift,  of  gii>« 
and  not  the  result  of  reason.  By  so  doing  she  phut^ 
herself  in  a  jwsition  which  was  well-nigh   iniprcgnablf 
till  the  school  of  Newton  substituted  observation  fof  | 
intuition  and  his  followers  showL-d  with  increjisingrlair- 
ness  the  inability  of  tlie  iiuman  mind  to  appi-ehend  au?- 
thing  outside  the  range   of  exjK>rience.  The  ultinuitt  j 
claim  of  the  Church  rests  on  the  hyixithesis  of  an  i^ 
tuitive  faculty  in  man.  Disprove  the  existence  of  llw 
faculty,  and  rejuion  nmst  remain  the  supi-eme   test  «l\ 
truth.  Against  reason  the  fabric  of  theological  dot-trii* 
cannot  long  hold  out,  and  the  Church's  doctrinal  aa 
thority  once  shaken,  men  will  no  longer  fear  to  tot  bj 
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ordinary  rules  the  practical  resulbi  of  her  teaching.  We 
have  not  joined  the  great  anny  of  tnith  to  waste  our 
time  in  vain  disputations  over  nietaj)hysical  subtleties. 
(.hir  aim  is,  by  freeing  the  mind  of  man  from  supersti- 
tion to  relieve  him  fi-om  the  practical  abuses  it  entails. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  examine  any  fiscal  or  industrial 
problem  without  discovering  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
improvement  lies  in  the  Ciiui'ch's  countless  privileges 
and  exemptions,  so  in  every  dejMirtment  of  human  ac- 
ti\ity  we  find  some  inveterate  wrong  taking  shelter 
under  the  claim  of  a  divinely-revealed  authority.  This 
claim  demolishetl,  the  stagnant  current  of  human  prog- 
ress will  soon  bu2"st  its  Imrrici's  and  set  with  a  mighty 
rmh  towaixl  the  wide  ocean  of  truth  and  fi-eedom.  .  ." 
That  general  belief  in  the  pei-fectibility  of  man  which 
cheered  tiie  eighteenth-centuiy  thiukci's  in  their  struggle 
for  intellectual  lilK-rty  colored  witli  a  delightful  bright- 
nta«  this  vision  of  a  renewctl  humanity.  It  threw  its 
beants  on  every  branch  of  re.search,  and  shone  like  an 
aureole  round  those  who  laid  down  fortune  and  ad- 
rnnoement  to  purelwse  the  new  i-cdcmption  of  mankind. 
Foremost  among  these,  as  Odo  now  learned,  were>  many 
of  his  own  countrymen.  In  his  talks  with  Vivaldi  he 
first  explore'd  the  course  of  Italian  thought  and  licaixl 
the  names  of  the  great  jui*ist«,  Vico  and  Gravina,  and 
of  his  own  contemi)oraries,  Filangieri,  V'erri  and  Bec- 
cario.  Vivaldi  lent  him  Beccaria's  famous  volume  and 
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severa]  numbei's  of  tlie  Cqff'i,  the  brilliant  gazette  whiA 
\'em  and  his  juisofiates  were  then  publishing  in  Milan 
and  in  which  all  tlie  questions  of  the  dav,  tlieologiol 
ceonomic  and  litcraiy,  were  discussed  with  a  fnaxlua 
possible  only  under  the  lenient  Austrian  rule. 

"Ah,"  N'ivaldi  cried,  "Milan  is  indeed  the  honie  d 
the  free  spii'it,  and  were  I  not  pei'suarled  that  a  nuai\ 
first  duty  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  own  ritj 
and  state,  I  should  long  ago  have  left  this  iinlmpiH 
kingdom;  indeed  I  sometimes  fancy  I  may  yet  seneoiy 
own  people  better  by  proclaiming  the  truth  o|X'nly  att 
distance  than  by  whispering  it  in  their  midst." 

It  wixs  a  surprise  to  Odo  to  learn  that  the  new  i<it* 
had  already  taken  such  hold  in  Italy,  and  that  8onieil 
the  foremost  thinkers  on  scientific  and  economic  ait- 
jcc^bi  were  among  his  own  countrymen.  Like  all  ei^ 
teenthn-entury  Itidians  of  his  class  he  had  lx>en  taogU 
to  look  to  I'rance  as  the  source  of  all  cidture,  inti^ 
lectual  and  social;  and  he  was  amaxed  to  find  that  b 
jurisprudence,  and  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  lUh 
led  the  learning  of  Europe. 

Once  or  twice  Fulvia  showed  herself  for  a 
but  her  manner  wtis  retiring  and  almost  cons* 
and  her  father  always  contrived  an  cxciLse  for  di; 
ing  her.  l^s  waa  tlie  more  noticeable  as  she  con 
to  appear  at  the  meetings  of  the  Honey-Bees, 
she  joined  ii'eely  in  the  conversation,  and  somel 
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diverted  th«  guest*  by  playing  on  the  harpsichord  or 
by  recitations  fi-oni  the  jwets;  all  with  such  art  and 
giBce,  and  withal  so  much  simplicity,  that  it  was  clear 
she  was  accustomed  to  the  |«irt.  Odo  was  thus  driven 
to  tlie  not  unflattering  conclusion  that  she  had  been  in- 
structed to  avoid  his  conijiany;  and  after  the  first  dis- 
appointment he  was  too  honest  to  ivgrot  it.  He  was 
deeply  drawn  to  the  girl;  but  what  jmrt  could  she  play 
in  tlie  life  of  a  man  of  his  mnk  ?  The  cadet  of  mi  em- 
poverished  house,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  marry; 
and  tdiould  he  do  so,  custom  forbade  even  the  thought 
of  taking  a  wife  outside  of  lits  class.  Had  he  been  ad- 
mitted to  fi-ee  intercourse  with  Fulvia,  love  might  have 
routed  such  prudent  coimsels;  but  in  the  society  of  her 
father's  associates,  where  she  moved,  as  in  a  halo  of 
learning,  amid  the  respectful  admiration  of  middle-aged 
philosophers  and  jurists,  she  seemed  as  inaccessible  as  a 
young  Minena. 

Olo,  at  first,  had  been  carefid  not  to  visit  Vivaldi 
too  often;  but  tlie  Professor's  conversation  was  so  in- 
stnictive,  and  his  library  so  inviting,  that  inchnation 
got  the  Ix^tter  of  prudence,  and  the  young  man  fell 
into  the  habit  of  turning  almost  daily  down  the  lane 
behind  the  Coqjus  Domini.  Vivaldi,  too  proud  to  be- 
tray nny  concern  for  his  personal  safety,  showed  no  sign 
of  resenting  the  frequency  of  these  \-isit8;  indeed,  he 
received  Odo  with  an  iiicre^using  cordiality  that,  to  an 
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older  obsener,  might  have  betokened  aii  eflbrt  to 
his  apprehension. 

One  aflenioon,  escaping  later  than  usual  frora 
Valentino,  Odo  had  again  bent  toward  the  quiet 
ter  behind  the  palace.  He  was  afoot,  with  a  cloak 
his  laced  coat,  and  the  day  being  Easter  Monday 
streets  were  filled  with  a  tlirong  of  plea.sure-seeken> 
whom  it  seemed  easy  enoiigh  for  a  man  to  pass 
tic«d.  Odo,  as  he  crossed  the  Piazza  Castello,  thm 
had  never  presented  a  gayer  scene.  Booths  with  brigl 
iped  awnings  had  1xh?ii  set  up  under  the  arcatlcs,  w 
'were  thronged  with  idlei-s  of  all  classes;  court 
dtishetl  across  the  square  or  rolled  in  and  out  of 
palace-gates;  and  the  Palazzo  Modania,  lifting 
the  sunset  its  ivory-tinted  columns  and  statues, 
rather  some  pictured  fabric  of  Claude's  or  Bibbii 
than  an  actual  building  of  brick  and  marble.  The 
of  a  corner  carried  him  from  this  sjKctacle  into  the  sot 
tude  of  a  by-street  where  his  own  tread  wns  the  onh 
sound.  He  walked  on  carelessly;  but  suddenly  he  had 
what  seemed  an  echo  of  his  step.  He  stopped  Eind  fcced 
aljout.  No  one  was  in  sight  but  a  blind  beggju*  cniudh 
ing  at  the  side-door  of  the  Coqnis  Christi.  Odo  wolkeJ 
on,  listening,  and  again  he  heard  the  step,  and  a^ai* 
turned  to  find  himself  alone.  He  tried  to  fancy  that  h» 
ear  hml  tricked  him;  but  he  knew  too  much  of  lb 
subtle  methods  of  Italian  espionage  not  to  f« 
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tmeasiness.  His  better  judgment  warned  him  hack;  hut 
the  desire  to  spend  a  plciisjuit  hour  prevftiled.  He  took 
a  tuni  tlirough  the  neighboring  streets,  in  tlie  hope  of 
diverting  suspicion,  and  ten  minutes  later  was  at  the 
Professor's  gate. 

It  opened  at  once,  and  to  his  amazement  Fulvia  stood 
l>efore  him.  She  had  thrown  a  black  mantle  over  her 
lieiid,  and  her  face  looked  pule  and  vivid  in  the  fading 
light.  Surprise  for  a  moment  silenced  Odo  and  before 
he  could  speak  tlie  girl,  without  pausing  to  close  tlie 
gate,  had  drawn  him  towai-d  her  and  flung  her  arms 
alx>ut  his  neck.  In  the  first  disoitler  of  his  senses  lie  wits 
conscious  only  of  seeking  her  lips;  but  an  instant  hiter 
he  knew  it  was  no  kiss  of  love  that  met  his  own,  and  lie 
felt  her  tremble  violently  in  his  amis.  He  saw  in  a  flash 
that  he  was  on  unknown  ground;  but  his  one  thouglil 
was  that  Fulvia  was  in  trouble  and  looked  to  him  for 
aid.  He  gently  freed  himself  from  her  hold  and  trie<l 
to  shape  a  soothing  question;  but  she  caught  liis  arm 
and,  laying  a  hand  over  liis  mouth,  drew  hiin  across  the 
garden  and  into  tiie  house.  The  lower  floor  stood  dark 
and  empty.  He  followed  Fulvia  up  the  staii-s  and  into 
the  library,  which  was  also  empty.  Tiie  shuttere  stood 
wide,  admitting  the  evening  freshness,  and  a  drowsy 
stent  of  jasmine  from  the  garden. 

Odo  could  not  control  a  thrill  of  strange  anticipation 
as  he  found  himself  alone  in  this  silent  room  with  the 
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gill  whose  lieart  hml  so  lately  beat  against  his  own.  Sht 
had  sunk  into  a  thair,  with  her  face  hidden,  and  for t 
niunient  or  two  he  stood  before  her  witliout  speaking. 
Then  he  knelt  at  her  side  and  took  her  hand:^  with  a 
mumiur  of  endearment. 

At  his  touch  she  started  up.  "And  it  was  I,"  she 
cried,  "who  pereuadcd  my  father  that  he  might  tru4 
you!"  And  she  sank  back  sobbing. 

Odo  rose  and  moved  away,  waiting  for  her  over- 
wrought emotion  to  subside.  At  length  he  gentlj 
asked,  "Do  you  wish  ine  to  leave  you?" 

She  raised  lier  head.  "No,"  she  said  firmly,  thoiigii 
her  lip  still  trembled;  "you  must  first  hear  on  expU- 
nation  of  my  conduct;  though  it  is  scarce  possible,"  she 
added,  Hushing  to  the  braw,  "that  you  have  not  alreadj 
gu&ssed  the  purpose  of  this  lamentable  comedy." 

"I  guess  nothing,"  he  replied,  "save  that  {lerhapl 
may  in  some  way  serve  you." 

"Serve  me?"  she  cried,  with  a  flash  of  anger  throogli 
her  tears.  "It  is  a  late  hour  to  speak  of  service,  afte 
what  you  have  brought  on  this  house!" 

Odo  tumed  jmle.  "Here  indeed,  Madam,"  said  he, 
"are  woitls  tliat  need  an  explanation." 

"Oh,"  slie  broke  forth,  "and  you  shall  have  it;  thoi^ 
I  think  to  any  other  it  must  be  writ  large  upon  mj 
countenance."  She  ro.se  and  paced  the  floor  impetuous!;. 
"la  it  {x>.ssible,"  she  began  again,  "you  do  not  yet  pw 
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ceive  tlie  sense  of  that  execrable  scene?  Or  do  you 
think,  by  feigning  ignorance,  to  prolong  my  humilia- 
tion ?  Oh,"  she  said,  pausing  before  him,  her  breast  in  a 
tumult,  her  eyes  alight,  "it  was  I  who  persuaded  my 
father  of  your  discretion  and  prudence,  it  was  through 
my  influence  that  he  openeil  himself  to  you  so  freely; 
and  is  this  the  return  you  make?  Alas,  why  did  you 
leave  your  fashionable  friends  and  a  world  in  which  you 
are  so  fitted  to  shine,  to  biing  unhnppiness  on  an  ob- 
scure household  that  never  dreamed  of  courting  your 
notice?" 

As  she  stood  before  him  in  her  radiant  anger,  it  went 
hard  with  Odo  not  to  silence  with  a  kiss  a  resentment 
that  he  guessed  to  be  mainly  directed  against  herself; 
but  he  controlled  himself  and  said  (jiiietly:  "Madam,  I 
were  a  dolt  not  to  (XTceive  that  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend;  but  when  or  how,  I  swear  to  heaven 
I  know  not;  and  till  you  enlighten  me  I  can  neither 
excuse  nor  defend  myself 

She  turned  pale,  but  instantly  i"ecoven.'d  her  com- 
posure. "Vou  arc  right,'"  she  sjiid;  "I  rave  like  a  foolish 
girl;  but  indeed  I  scan-e  know  if  I  am  in  my  waking 
senses — "  She  jwused,  as  if  to  check  a  fresh  nish  of  emo- 
tion. "Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  "can  you  not  guess  what  has 
happened?  You  were  warned,  I  believe,  not  to  frequent 
thi^  house  too  openly;  but  of  late  you  have  been  an 
almost  daily  visitor,  and  you  never  come  here  but  jou 
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are  followed.  My  fatlier's  doctrines  have  long  been  urn 
suspicion,  and  to  be  accused  of  perverting  a  man  of  y 
rank  nujst  l)e  his  ruin.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  w 
this,  and  profiting  to-day  by  his  absence,  and  knowing 
that  if  you  came  the  spies  would  be  at  your  heels,  I 
resolved  to  meet  you  at  the  gate,  and  welcome  you  io 
such  a  way  that  our  enemies  should  be  deceivetl  as  to 
the  tine  caase  of  your  visits." 

Her  voice  wavered  on  the  last  words  but  she  faced 
him  proudly,  and  it  was  Odo  whose  gaze  fell.  Never  pa- 
haps  had  he  been  conscious  of  cutting  a  meaner  figure; 
yet  shame  was  so  blent  in  him  witli  iidmirution  for  the 
girl's  nobility  and  courage,  tliiit  conjj)unctJon  was  swept 
away  in  the  impulse  that  Hung  him  at  her  feet. 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "I  have  been  blind  indeetl,  and  what 
you  say  abases  me  to  earth.  Yes,  I  was  warned  that  rat 
visits  n)ight  conipronn'se  your  father:  nor  had  I  any  pi^ 
text  for  ivlurning  so  often  but  my  own  selfish  pleasure 
in  his  discourse;  or  so  at  least,""  he  added  in  a  lowr 
voice,  "I  chose  to  fancy — but  when  we  met  just  now  ti 
the  gate,  if  you  acted  a  comedy,  Ix^lieve  me,  I  did  not; 
and  if  I  have  come  day  after  day  to  this  bouse,  i^| 
because,  unknowingly,  I  came  for  you."  H 

The  words  had  cscape<l  him  unawares,  and  he  «■ 
too  sensible  of  their  unlinieliness  not  to  be  prepared  B 
Uie  gesture  with  which  she  cut  hin>  short.  I 

"Oh,"  said  slic,  in  a  tone  of  the  liveliest  reproafl 
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"speune  me  this  last  affront  if  you  wish  me  to  think  the 
harm  you  have  already  done  was  done  unknowingly!" 

Odo  rose  to  his  feet,  tingling  under  the  rebuke.  "If 
resjject  and  admiration  be  an  uflront.  Madam,'"  he  said, 
"I  cannot  remain  in  your  presence  without  offending, 
and  nothing  is  left  rae  but  to  withdraw;  but  before 
going  I  would  at  least  ask  if  there  is  no  way  of  repair- 
ing the  harm  that  my  over-assiduity  has  eause<l.'" 

She  flushed  high  at  the  cjuestion.  "Why,  that,'"  she 
said,  "is  in  part,  I  trust,  already  aeeomplished;  indeed," 
she  went  on  with  an  effort,  "it  was  when  I  learned  the 
autliorities  suspected  you  of  eoming  here  on  a  gallant 
adventure  that  I  devised  the  idea  of  meeting  you  at 
the  gate;  and  for  the  rest,  sii*,  the  lx?st  repiu-ation  you 
can  make  is  one  that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a 
gentleman  whose  time  niust  already  ]x  so  fully  en- 
gaged." And  with  that  she  made  him  a  deep  reverence, 
and  withdrew  to  the  iimer  room. 


WHEN  the  Professor's  gate  closed  on  Odo  night 
was  already  falling  and  the  oil-lamp  at  the  end 
of  the  arched  passage-way  shed  its  weak  circle  of  light 
on  the  jjavement.  ITiis  light,  as  Odo  emerged,  fell  on  a 
retreating  figure  which  resembled  that  of  the  blind  beg- 
gar he  had  seen  crouching  on  the  steps  of  the  Corpus 
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Doiniui.  He  ran  forwai-d,  but  the  man  hurried 
the  little  siiuuic  and  disappeared  iu  the  darkness.  0 
had  not  seen  his  face;  but  though  his  di"ess  was  tat- 
tei-ed,  and  he  leaned  on  a  beggar's  staff,  sonietlun^ 
about  his  broad  rolling  back  recalled  tlie  well-fiUcd 
outline  of  Cantapresto's  cassock. 

Sick  at  heart,  Odo  rambled  on  from  one  street  to  i 
other,  avoitling  the  more  crowded  quartei"s,  aiid  losjl 
liimself  more  than  once  in  the  districts  near  the  ri^w, 
where  young  gentlemen  of  his  figure  seldom  showai 
themselves  unattended.  'Die  jwpulace,  however,  vras  aB 
abroad,  and  he  jiassed  tus  uiu'cgarded  as  though  hi« 
sombi-e  thoughts  had  enveloped  him  iii  actual 
ness. 

It  was  late  when  at  length  he  turned  again  into 
Piazai  Castello,  which  was  brightly  lit  and  still  throng 
with  pleasure-seekers.  As  he  approached,  the  cro»d 
divided  to  make  way  for  three  or  four  handsome  travel- 
ling-cani  ages,  preceded  by  linkmen  and  liveried  out, 
riders  and  followed  by  a  dozen  mounted  equerries, 
people,  evidently  in  the  humor  to  greet  every  incid 
of  the  streets  as  pai-t  of  a  show  prepared  for  their  di\ 
sion,  cheered  lustily  as  the  cairiagcs  dashed  acrom 
square;  and  Odo,  tuniing  to  a  man  at  his  elbow, 
who  the  distinguished  visitors  might  be. 

"\Vhy,  sir,"  said  the  other  laughing,  "I  undent 
it  is  only  an  Embassage  from  some  neighboring 
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but  when  our  good  people  are  in  their  Easter  mood 
Ihcv  are  ready  to  take  a  mail-coach  for  Elijah's  chariot 
and  their  wives'  scolding  for  the  Gift  of  Tongues." 

Odo  spent  a  restless  night  face  to  face  witli  his  first 
humiliation.  Though  the  girl's  rebuff  had  cut  him  to 
the  quick,  it  was  the  vision  of  the  havoc  his  folly  had 
wrought  that  stood  between  hini  and  sleep.  To  have 
endangere<l  the  liberty,  the  very  life,  jxrhajxs,  of  a  man 
he  loved  and  veneratetl,  and  who  had  welcomed  him 
without  heed  of  pci-sonal  risk,  this  indeed  was  bitter  to 
hilt  youthful  self-sufficiency.  The  thought  of  Giannone's 
ikie  was  like  a  cold  clutch  at  his  heart;  nor  was  there 
«ny  balm  in  knowing  that  it  was  at  Fulvia's  retjuest 
he  had  been  so  fiieely  welcometl;  for  he  was  persuaded 
that,  whatever  her  previous  feeling  might  have  been, 
the  scene  just  enacted  must  render  him  forever  odiou.*; 
to  her.  Turn  whither  it  would,  his  tossing  vanity  found 
uo  repose;  and  dawTi  rose  for  him  on  a  thorny  waste  of 
djsillu.sionment. 

Cantapresto  broke  in  early  on  this  vigil,  flushed  with 
the  importance  of  a  letter  from  the  Countess  Valdu, 
TTie  lady  summonetl  her  son  to  dinner,  "to  meet  an 
old  friend  and  distinguished  visitor";  and  a  verbal  mes- 
«Bge  bade  Odo  come  early  and  wear  his  new  uniform. 
He  was  too  well  a«|uainte<l  with  his  motlier's  exaggera- 
tions to  attach  much  importance  to  the  summons;  but 
being  glad  of  aa  excuse  to  escaj)e  his  daily  \nsit  at  the 
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Palazzo  Toiimanches,  he  sent  Donna  Laura  word 
he  would  wait  on  her  at  two. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  Casa  Valdii,  Odo  percei 
that  unwonted  preparations  were  afoot.  The   shabli; 
liveries  of  the  senants  had  been  refurbished  aud  tht 
marhle  floor  newly  scoured;  and  he  found  his  niothef 
seated  lit  the  <hawing-rooni,  an  apartment  never  ufr 
shrouded  save  on  the  most  ceremonious  occasions.  As 
Donna  Laura,  she  had  undergone  the  same  process 
renovation,  and  with  moi-e  striking  results.  It  seenwl 
to  Odo,  when  she  met  him  sparkling  under  her  rouge 
aud  powder,  as  though  some  withered  flower  had  boJi 
dipped  in  water,  regaining  for  the  moment  a  langmd 
semblance  of  freshness.  Her  eyes  shone,  her  hand 
bled  under  his  lips,  and  the  diamonds  rose  and  fell 
her  eager  bosom. 

"You  are  late!"  she  tenderly  repi-oached  him;  ani 
Ixjfore  he  had  time  to  reply,  the  double  doors  weie 
thrown  open,  and  the  major-domo  annoiniced  in  m 
awed  voice:  "His  excellency  Count  lielio  Treijcorre." 

Odo  turned  with  a  st-irt.  To  his  mind,  ahvadf 
crowded  with  a  confusion  of  thoughts,  the  name  sun* 
nioned  a  throng  of  memories.  He  sjiw  again  his  motha'« 
ajOTj-tments  at  Pianin-a,  and  the  handsome  youth  »i4 
liu-e  niffles  and  a  clouded  am1x?r  cane,  who  came  ai 
went  among  her  other  visitors  with  an  air  of  .such  «• 
pcriority,  and  who  roile  beside  the  travelling-cArriagt 
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the  first  stage  of  their  jouniey  to  Doimaz.  To  that 

ndsoiue  youth  the  jrentlcman  just  niiiumnced  bore  the 
likeness  of  the  finished  jwiiniit  to  the  sketeli.  He  was 
a  nmn  of  alwut  two-and-thirtv,  of  tlie  middle  height, 
with  a  delicate  dark  face  and  an  air  of  arrogance  not 
unbecomingly  allied  to  an  insinuating  courtesy  of  ad- 
dress. His  dress  of  sombre  velvet,  with  a  star  on  the 
keast,  and  a  profusion  of  the  finest  lace,  su^ested  the 
desire  to  atld  dignity  and  weight  to  his  appearance 
witliout  renouncing  the  softer  ambitions  of  his  age. 

He  received  with  a  smile  Donna  I^aura's  agitiited 

nises  of  welcome.  "I  come,"  siiid  he  kissing  her  hand, 
my  private  chanu'ter,  not  as  the  Envoy  of  I'ianura, 
but  as  tlje  friend  and  servant  of  the  Countess  Valdu; 
and  I  trust,"  he  added  turning  to  Odo,  "of  the  Cava- 
liere  Vnlsecca  also.'" 

(klo  bowed  in  silence. 

"You  may  have  heanl,"  Trescorre  continued,  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  same  engaging  tone,  "that  I  am 
come  to  Turin  on  a  mission  from  his  Highness  to  the 
court  of  Savoy:  a  trifling  matter  of  boundary-lines  and 
customs,  wliich  I  undertook  at  the  Duke's  desire,  the 
more  readily,  it  must  be  owned,  since  it  gave  me  tlie  op- 
portunity to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  friends  whom 
absence  ha«  not  taught  me  to  forget'"  He  smiled  again 
•t  Donna  I^ura,  who  blushed  like  a  girl. 

Tlie  curiosity  which  Trcscorre's  woitls  excited  was 
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lost  to  Odo  in  the  painful  impi-ession  pi"odufed 

a  woman 


bv 


mother's  agitjitioii.  To  see 


olreHcly 


her  youth,  and  iiged  by  her  very  efforts  to  preserve  i 
trembling  and  bridling  under  the  cool  eye  of  i 
indifference,  was  a  spectacle  the  more  humiliating  that 
he  was  too  young  to  be  moved  by  its  human  and  j»- 
thetic  side.  lie  recalled  once  seeing  a  memento  muri  of 
delicately-tinted  ivory,  which  represented  a  girl's  head, 
one  side  all  dewy  freshness,  the  other  touched  tdrith 
death;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  mother's  face  re- 
sembled this  tragic  toy,  the  side  her  mirror  reHectud 
being  still  rosy  witli  youth,  while  that  which  others  «• 
was  already  a  ruin.  His  heart  burnetl  with  disgust  as  he 
followed  Uonna  Laura  and  Trescorre  into  the  dining* 
room,  which  had  been  set  out  with  all  the  faniilv  plate, 
ajid  decked  with  rare  fruits  and  flowers.  I'he  Countcs 
had  excused  her  huslwnd  on  the  plea  of  his  official  du- 
ties, and  the  three  sat  down  alone  to  a  meal  compoaEd^ 
of  the  costliest  delicacies. 

Their  guest,  who  ate  little  and  drank  less,  ent 
tained  them  with  the  latest  news  of  Pianurn,  touching 
discreetly  on  the  growing  estrangement  between  the 
Dui<e  and  Duchess,  and  speaking  with  liecoming  gravitj 
of  the  heir's  weak  health.  It  was  clear  that  the  speakoi 
without  filling  an  official  position  at  the  court,  was  al- 
ready deep  in  the  Duke's  counsels,  and  perhaps  also  in 
tlic  Duchess's;  and  CKlo  guessed  under  his  smiling  io- 
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ions  the  cool  aim  of  the  man  who  never  waates 
a  shot. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meal,  when  the  senants  had 
withdrawn,  be  turned  to  Odo  with  a  graver  manner. 
"You  have  perliaps  guessed,  cavaliere,'"  he  said,  "that 
Id  venturing  to  chtim  tlie  Countess's  hospitality  in  so 
private  a  manner,  I  had  in   mind   tlie  wish  to  open 
mynelf  to  you  more  freely  than  would  be  possible  at 
court."  He  paused  a  moment,  as  tliough  to  emphasize 
hij  words;  and  Odo  fancied  he  cultivated  tlie  trick  of 
deliberate  speaicing  to  counteract  his  natural  aiTogance 
of  manner.  "The  time  has  come,"  he  went  on,  "when  it 
aeeais  desirable  that  you  should  be  nioi-e  familiar  with 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Piaimra.  For  some  years  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  Duchess  would  give  his  Highness  an- 
oUier  son;  but  circumstances  now  appear  to  preclude 
tliat  hope;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  court 
physicians  that  the  young  prince  has  not  many  years  to 
live."  He  paused  again,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Odo's  flushed 
(aoe.  "ITie  Duke,"  he  continued,  "has  shown  a  natural 
reluctance  to  face  a  situation   so  painful  both  to  his 
heart  and  his  ambitions;  but  his  feelings  as  a  parent 
have  yielded  to  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  he  ix>cog- 
nizes  the  fact  that  you  should  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  yourself  more  nearly  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Duchy,  and  also  of  seeing  something  of 
tba  other  courts  of  Italy.  I  am  persuaded,"  he  added, 
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"that,  young  as  you  aiv,  I  need  not  jwint  out  to  you  i 
what  sliglit  contingencies  all  human  fortunes  hmig,  i 
how  coMipletely  the  heir's  i-ecovery  or  tlie  birth  of  ( 
other  prince  must  c-liange  the  aspect  of  your  fiifc 
You  have,  I  am  sui-e,  the  heart  to  face  such 
with  fx'coming  e<|y«iiiiiritv,  ami  to  carry  the  weight 
c<jU(!itional   lionors   witliout  any  undue  faith   in 
permanence.'" 

The  admonition  was  so  lightly  uttered  that  it  i 
rather  a  tribute  to  Odo's  gofxl  sense  than  a  wamtn 
his  inexperience;  and  indeed  it  was  difficult  for  hi 
spite  of  an  instinctive  avei-sion  to  the  maji,  to  qiu 
with  anything  in  his  address  or  language,  Trescor 
fact  possessed  the  art  of  putting  younger  men  at 
ease,  while  appearing  as  an  e(|ual  among  his  el 
gift  doubtless  devek)j)ed  by  the  circumstances  of  i 
life,  and  the  need  of  at  once  conunanding  respect  t 
disarming  diffidence. 

He  took  leave  upon  his  last  words,  declaring,  in  rephl 
to  the  Countess's  protests,  that  he  had  promised  tol 
accompany  the  court  that  afternoon  to  Stupinigi.  **Bol| 
I  hope,"  he  added,  tiu-ning  to  Udo,  "to  continue  ^ 
talk  at  greater  length,  if  you  will  favor  me  wiS 
visit  to-morrow  at  my  lodgings." 

No  sooner  was   the   door  closed   on  her  illustf 
visitor  than  Donna  Lfuu-a  flung  hei-sclf  on  Odo's 

"I  always  knew  it,"  she  criwl,  "my  dearest;  but 
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that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day!"  and  she  wept  and 
clung  to  him  with  a  thousand  endenniieiits,  from  the 
iiHture  of  which  lie  gathered  that  she  already  lx>held 
him  on  the  throne  of  Pianura.  To  his  laughing  reminder 
of  the  distance  that  still  separated  him  from  that  dizzy 
eminence,  she  made  answer  that  there  was  far  more  than 
he  knew,  that  the  Duke  had  fallen  into  all  manner  of 
excesses  which  had  aliT-ady  gi-avely  impiired  his  health, 
and  that  for  her  jjart  slie  only  hojwtl  her  son,  when 
raised  to  a  station  so  far  above  her  own,  would  not  for- 
get the  tenderness  with  uhicli  she  had  ever  cherished 
him,  or  the  fact  that  Count  Xaldifs  financial  situation 
♦•a*  one  tjuite  unworthy  the  stepfather  of  a  reigning 

Escaping  at  lengtli  fronj  tliis  paro<ly  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions, Otlo  found  himself  in  a  tumult  of  mind  that  soli- 
tude ser\'e<l  only  to  increase.  Events  had  so  pix-ssed 
upon  him  within  the  hist  few  days  tiint  at  times  he  wtis 
itduced  to  a  passive  sense  of  spectatorship,  an  inability 
to  regard  himself  as  tlie  centre  of  so  many  converging 
purpoecs.  It  was  clear  that  Trescon-e's  mission  was 
HMinly  a  pretext  for  seeing  the  Duke's  young  kinsman; 
•nd  Uiat  some  special  motive  must  have  impelled  the 
Duke  to  show  such  sudden  concern  for  his  cousin's  wel- 
Sot  Trescorre  need  hanlly  have  cautioned  Odo  against 
fixing  his  hopes  on  the  succession.  The  Duke  himself 
*««  a  man  not  above  five-and-thirty,  and  more  than 
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one  clionce  stood  between  Odo  and  the  Duchy ;  nor ' 
it  this   contingency  that   set    his    pidses    beating, 
rather  the  promise  of  an  immediate  change  in  his  ( 
ditiun.  The  Duke  wished   him   to  travel,  to  ririt  i 
different  courts  of  Italy :  what  was  the  prospect  of  i 
ing  over  a  stagnant  principality  to  this  near  visio 
the  world  and  the  glories  thereof,  suddenly  discov 
from  the  golden  height  of  opportunity?  Save  for  aI 
weeks   of  autumn    villeffffintura  at   some    neighl: 
chase  or  vineyard,  Odo  had   not  left  Turin    for 
years.   He  had  come  there  a  child  and  had  gro« 
nianhooil  among  the  same  naiTow  influences  and 
roundings.  To  be  tumed  loose  on  the  world  at  two 
twenty,  with  such  »in  an-ears  of  experience  to  his  < 
was  to  enter  on  a  richer  inheritance  than  any  ct 
and  in  Odo's  case  the  joy  of  the  adventure  was  dc 
by   its  timeliness.   Tliat   fate  should    thus  break 
stroke  the  meshes  of  habit,  should  stoop  to   playj 
advocate  of  his  secret  inclinations,  seemed  to 
him  the  complicity  of  the  gods.  Once   in  a  lifttj 
chance  will  thus  snap  the  toils  of  a  manV  making;! 
it  is  instructive  to  see  the  poor  puppet  adore  the  | 
that  connives  at  his  evasion.  .  . 


Trescorre  remained  a  week  in  Turin ;  and  Odo 
him  daily  at  court,  at  his  lodgings,  or  in  company. 
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little  sovereigiity  of  I'ianura  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  game  of  political  ccjiiilibriuni,  her  envoy  was  sure 
of  a  flattering  reception  from  the  neighboring  powers; 
uid   Trescorre's   pei-son    and   address    must  have  com- 

ided  him  to  the  most  fastidious  company.  He  con- 
tinued to  pay  particular  attention  to  Odo,  and  the 
nuiior  wai  soon  abroad  that  the  Cavaliere  V'alsecca  had 
been  sent  for  to  xisit  his  cousin,  the  reigning  Duke;  a 

or  which,  combined  with  Donna  Laura's  confidential 
liints,  made  Odo  tlie  centi-e  of  much  feminine  solicitude, 
ud  rousted  the  Countess  Clarice  to  a  vivid  sense  of  her 
tiglita.  These  cii-cumstances,  and  liis  own  tendency  to 
(Irifl  ou  the  cui'rent  of  sensation,  hntl  carried  Odo  more 
euily  than  he  could  have  hoped  pjist  the  painful  episode 
of  the  Professor's  garden.  He  was  still  tormented  by 
the  sense  of  his  inability  to  right  so  grave  a  wrong;  but 
he  found  solace  in  the  thought  that  his  absence  was 
•fter  all  the  best  reparation  he  could  make. 

Trescorre,  though  distinguishing  Odo  by  his  favors, 
had  not  again  referred  to  the  subject  of  their  former 
eooTcrsation;  but  on  the  last  day  of  his  \'isit  he  sent 
br  Odo  to  his  lodgings  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
»bject 

"His  Highness,"  said  he,  "does  not  for  the  present 

Wxmimend  your  resigning  your  commission  in  the  Sar- 

•lininn  army;  but  as  he  desires  you  to  visit  him  at  Pia- 

Ottra,  and  to  see  something  of  the  neighlMring  courts, 
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he  has  charged  me  to  obtain  for  jroa  s  tvo  yean'  I 
of  absence  finom  his  ilajestj's  seixioe:  s  &Tor  the  1 
has  ahneady  been  pleased  to  occonL  The  Duke  ha»i 
over  resolved  to  double  jour  present  allovanoe  and  I 
entrusted   roe  with   the   sum  of  two  hundred  da 
which   be  desires  you  to  spend  in  the  puidiaae  dl 
travelling-carriage,  and  such  other  appointments  h  i 
suitable  to  a  young  gentleman  of  your  rank 
pectations."  As  he  spoke,  he  unlocked  his  i 
and  handed  a  purse  to  Odo.  ''His  Highness,"  be  ( 
tinned,  ''is  impatient  to  see  you;  and  oocc  your  j 
rations  are  completed,  I  should  adnse  you  to  set  < 
without  delay;  that  is"  he  added,  after  one  of  hisd*I 
acteristic  pauses,  "if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  tbffl 
is  no  obstacle  to  your  departure." 

Odo,  inferring  an  allusion  to  the  Countess 
smiled  and  colored  slightly.  "I  know  of  none,"  he  i 

Trescorre  bowed.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said," 
I  know  that  »  ">»"  of  your  age  and  appearance 
have  other  inclinations  than  his  own  to  consider. 
deed,  I  ban  h»d  reports  of  a  connection  that  I 
not  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning,  wei«  it  not 
your  intoest  demands  it"  He  waited  a  momenL, 
Odo  mauaed  silent  "I  am  sure,"  he  went  on. 
will  do  me  the  justice  of  believing  that  I  mean  iioi 
flexion  oo  the  lady,  when  I  warn  you  against 
gQCQ    too   often    in    the    quarter    tx-hind    the 
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DominL  Such  attafhineiiLs,  though   engaging  at   the 

rto  a  fastidious  biste,  afe  often  moit;  troublc- 
than  a  voiing  man  of  your  age  can  foresee;  and 
in  this  case  the  .situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  girfs  father  is  in  ill  otlnr  with  the  authori- 
ties, so  that,  should  the  motive  of  your  \'isits  be  mis- 
l«kcn,  you  niiglit  find  v(>ni"self  inconveniently  involved 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office."' 

Odo,  wlio  had  turned  pale,  controlled  himself  suf- 
Wently  to  listen  in  silence,  and  with  as  much  pretence 
of  indifference  as  he  could  assume.  It  was  the  jwculinr 
misery  of  his  .situation  that  he  cinild  not  defend  Fulvia 
•ithout  betraying  her  father,  and  that  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives prudence  bade  him  rejet^t  the  one  that  chiv- 
ulrr  would  have  chosen.  It  fla.shed  acro.ss  him,  however, 
tint  he  might  in  some  degree  repair  the  hnnn  he  had 
■■e  bv  finding  out  what  mea.sures  were  to  be  taken 
^m.st  Vivaldi;  and  to  this  end  he  carelessly  a.sked: — 

"Is  it  |X>ssible  that  the  Profe.s.sor  has  done  anythuig 
to  give  offence  in  such  quarters?" 

His  a.s.sumption  of  carelessness  was  perhaps  overdone; 
fw  Trescorre's  face  grew  as  blank  as  a  shuttered  house- 
fmnL 
1    "I  have  heanl  rumors  of  the  kind,'"  he   rejoine<l; 

fit  tJjey  would  scarcely  have  attracted  my  notice  had 
not  learned  of  your  honoring  the  young  lady  with 
■tt  favors."  He  glanced  at  Odo  with  a  smile.  "Were 
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I  a  father,"  he  added,  "with  a  son  of  your  age,  my 
first  advice  to  him  would  be  to  form  no  sentimental  ties 
but  in  his  own  society  or  in  the  world  of  pleasure — 
tlie  only  two  clas8e«  where  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
understood." 

VI 

ODO  had  appointed  to  leave  Turin  some 
weeks  after  Ti-escorre's  dejMU-ture;  but  the  prejMi- 
rations  for  a  j'oung  gentleman's  travels  were  in  those 
days  a  momentous  business,  and  one  not  to  be  dis- 
charged without  vexatious  |)ostjx)nements.  The  travel- 
ling-carnage nuist  be  purchased  and  fitted  out,  the 
gold-mounted  dressing-case  selected  and  engmveil  witli 
the  owner's  arms,  sen-ants  engaged  and  provided  with 
liveries,  and  the  noble  tourist's  own  wardrobe  stocked 
with  an  assortment  of  costumes  suited  to  the  viciasU 
tud&s  of  travel  and  the  requirements  of  coiui;  life, 

Odo's  imjmtience  to  be  gone  increased  with  every  de- 
lay, and  at  length  he  determined  to  go  forward  at  aA 
adventure,  leaving  Cantapresto  to  conclude  the  prepa- 
rations and  overtake  him  later.  It  had  been  agreed 
with  Trescon-e  that  Odo,  on  his  way  to  Pianura,  sliould 
visit  his  grandfather,  the  okl  Mtu-cjuess,  whose  increas- 
ing infirmities  hatl  for  some  years  [jast  imprisoned  him 
on  his  estates,  and  accordingly  about  the  Ascension 
he  set  out  in  tlic  saddle  for  Donnaz,  attended  only  b/ 
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ant,  and  ha\'ing  appointed  tiiat  Cantaprcsto 
iieet  him  with  the  carriage  at  Ivrea. 
Bioming  broke  cloudy  as  lie  rode  out  of  the 
Beyond  the  suburbs  a  few  di-ops  fell,  and  as  he 
|i  forward  the  country  lay  before  him  in  the 
I  freshness  of  a  spring  rain,  vi^id  strips  of  vine- 
tt'niating  with  silvery  Iwnds  of  oats,  the  domes 
Iwalnut-trees  thipping  alxive  the  roadside,  and 
plars  along  the  water-courses  all  slanting  one 
I  the  soft  continuous  downpour.  He  had  left 
an  that  mood  of  clinging  melancholv  which 
n  the  most  hopeful  dejHirturcs,  and  tlie  land- 
eemcd  an  image  of  anticipations  clouded  with 
He  had  had  a  stormy  but  tender  parting  with 
I  whose  efforts  to  act  the  forsaken  Ariailne  were 
(at  marred  by  her  irrepressible  pride  in  her 
[prospects,  and  whose  last  word  had  charged 
I  bring  lier  back  one  of  the  rare  lap-dogs  bred 
Itnonks  of  Bologna.  Seen  down  the  lengthening 
separation  even  Clarice  seemed  regrettable; 
would  have  been  glad  to  let  his  mind  linger 
farewells.  Bi[t  another  thought  importuned 
e  had  left  Turin  without  news  of  N'ivaldi  or 
and  without  having  done  anytlung  to  conjure 
1  to  which  his  rashness  hatl  exposed  them.  More 
he  had  been  about  to  reveal  his  trouble  to 
shame  restrained  him  when  he  remembered 
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tliat  it  was  AlHeri  who  had  vouched  for  his  disc 
After  his  con\'t;r.siitioii  witli  Trosconx!  he  hiid  tri' 
find  some  way  of  sending  a  wonl  of  warning  to  Viv 
but  he  had  no  uiejisenger  wiiom  he  could  trust; 
would  not  Mvaldi  justly  resent  a  warning  from  tai 
a  source?  He  felt  himself  the  prisoner  of  his  own  fallji 
and  lis  he  nnle  along  the  wet  country  roads  an  invi<iibb 
jailer  seemed  to  spur  lx*side  hiui. 

The  ilouds  lifted  at  noon;  and  leaving  the  plain  k 
mounted  into  a  world  sparkling  with  sunshine  ai 
quivering  with  new-fed  streams.  The  first  breath  rfi 
mountain-iiir  lifted  the  mist  from  liis  spirit,  •" '  *" 
began  to  feel  himself  a  hoy  again  as  he  ent.  :■ 
high  gorges  in  the  cold  light  after  sunset.  It  was  ahai 
the  full  of  the  moon,  and  in  his  impatience  to  tttA 
Doiinaz  he  rcsolve<l  to  push  on  after  night-fkll.  TV 
forest  Wivs  still  Ih  inly -leaved,  and  the  rustle  of  winilii 
the  hninclies  and  the  noise  of  the  torrents  ix-callcd  li 
first  approach  to  the  castle,  in  the  wild  winter  tMiliglil 
The  way  lay  in  darkness  till  the  moon  rose,  and  ow 
or  twice  he  took  a  wrong  tum  and  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  some  overgrown  woodland  track;  but  he 
regained  the  high-roatl,  and  his  servant,  a  young 
of  indomitable  cheerfulness,  took  the  edge  off 
solitude  by  frequent  snatches  of  song.  At  I 
moon  rose,  and  towanl  midnight  Oilo,  spurring 
a  dark  glen,  fiMmci  himself  at  the  opening  of  the  v 
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of  Donnaz.  A  cold  radiance  bathe<l  the  familiar  pas- 
tures, the  houses  of  the  village  along  the  strenDi,  and 
the  turrets  and  crenellations  of  the  ciLstle  at  the  head 
of  the  gorge.  The  air  was  bitter,  and  the  hoi-ses'  hoofs 
struck  sharply  on  the  road  as  tliey  trotted  past  the 
ilunibenng  houses  and  haltetl  at  the  gateway  through 
which  Odo  hnxl  first  been  curried  as  a  slee|jy  child.  It 
WHS  long  before  the  travellei-s''  kntK-k  wa.s  answered,  but 
»  bewildei-ed  jx)rter  at  length  admitted  them,  and  Odo 
died  out  when  he  recognized  in  the  man's  face  the 
Hitures  of  one  of  the  lads  who  hatl  taught  hint  to  play 
^■Uone  in  the  castle  court, 

^■Within  dooi-s  all  were  alx-d;  but  the  cavaliere  wasex- 

I   pccted,  and  supper  was  laid  for  him  in  the  very  cham- 

Wtt  where  he  had  slept  as  a  lad.  The  sight  of  so  much 

^Iiat  was  strange  and  yet  familiar — of  the  old  stone 

I   *«lls,  the  Imnncrs,  the  flaring  lamps  and  worn  slippery 

rt<urs — all    so  nuich   barer,   smaller,   more  dilapidated 

than  he  had  remembei-erl  —  stirred  the  deep  spnTigs  of 

hit  Jjiety  for  inanimate  tilings,  aiid  he  was  .seized  with 

•  fimcy  to  snatch  up  a  light  and  explore  the  reces-ses 

of  tlie  cAstle.    But   he   had    been    in   the  saddle  since 

flam,  and  the  keen  air  and  the  long  houi's  of  riding 

I   *oe  in  his  blood.  'n»cy  weighted  his  lids,  relaxed  his 

I  Hmbe,  and  gi-ntly  divesting  him  of  his  hojies  and  fears, 

I  pressed  him  down  in  the  deep  sepulchre  of  a  dreamless 
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Odo  remained  a  month  at  Donnaz.  His  grandfather! 
happiness  in  his  presence  would  in  itself  have  sufficed  to 
detain  him,  apai-t  from  his  natural  tenderness  for  old 
scenes  and  associations.  It  was  one  of  the  compcnsstioo 
of  his  rapidly  travelling  imagination  that  the  past,  fro* 
each  new  vantage-ground  of  sensation,  acquired  a  fe 
cination  which  to  the  more  soljer-footed  fancy  only  tl» 
perspective  of  j'eara  can  give.  Life,  in  childliood,  ij» 
pictui-e-lxwli  of  whicli  the  text  is  undecipherable:  orf 
the  youth  now  revisiting  the  unchanged  setting  of  b 
boyhtKxl  was  sjjelliiig  out  for  the  first  time  the  legnl 
beneath  the  picture. 

'Yhe  oltl  Manjuess,  though  broken  in  body,  still  nJJ 
his  household  from  his  seat  beside  the  hearth.  The  fail- 
ure of  iKxlily  activity  seemed  to  have  doubletl  his  inofJ 
vigor,  and  the  walls  sliook  with  the  vehemence  of  b 
connnaiuls.  Hie  Marchioness  was  simk  in  a  state  fl 
placid  apathy  from  whi<h  only  her  husl)and's  outbuisJ" 
i-oused  her;  one  of  the  canonesses  was  dead,  and  tl» 
other,  drier  and  more  shrivelled  than  ever,  pined  in  I* 
comer  like  a  statue  whose  mate  is  broken.  Bruno 
dead  too;  his  old  dog's  bones  had  long  since  enrii 
comer  of  the  vineyard;  and  some  of  the  younger 
that  Odo  hail  known  about  the  place  were  gro' 
sober-faced  men  with  wives  and  children. 

Don  Ger\aso  was  still  chaplain  of  Donnaz;  and 
saw  with  surprise  that  the  grave  ecclesiastic  who 
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Tierly  seemed  an  old  man  to  liiin  was  in  fact  scarce 
k  the  middle  age.  In  general  aspect  he  was  im- 
nged;  but  liis  countenance  had  darkened,  and  what 
3  had  once  taken  for  harslmcss  of  manner  he  now 
eeived  to  lie  a  natural  melancholy.  'ITie  young  man 
I  not  been  long  at  Donnaz  witliout  diacovering  that 
that  little  world  of  crystallized  traditions  the  chap 
fc  was  tlie  onlv  person  conscious  of  the  new  foi-ees 
lad.  It  had  never  oc-curred  to  the  Marquess  that 
'thing  short  of  a  cataclysm  such  as  it  would  be  bla«- 
■ly  to  predict  could  change  the  divinely  established 
er  whereby  the  territorial  lord  took  tithes  from  his 
MUitrv  and  pastured  his  game  on  their  crops.  'ITie 
archy  which  restetl  on  the  bowed  back  of  tiie  toiling 
^md  culminated  in  the  figui*  of  the  heaven-sent 
ig  seemed  to  him  as  imnmtable  as  the  everlasting 
s.  The  men  of  his  generation  had  not  leained  tliat 
ras  built  on  a  human  foundation  and  that  a  sud- 
^jnox'ement  of  the  underlying  moss  might  shake 
pli  ucture  to  its  pinnacle.  The  Maicjuess,  who,  like 
nna  Laura,  already  beheld  Odo  on  the  throne  of  Pia- 
&  was  pnxligal  of  counsels  which  showed  a  touching 
rality  to  discern  the  new  aspect  under  which  old  dif- 
Jties  were  likely  to  present  themselves.  That  a  ruler 
uld  be  brave,  prudent,  personally  abstemious,  and 
ily  lavish  in  his  ofBcial  display;  that  he  should  re- 
any  attempts  on  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
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while  at  the  same  time  protecting  his  authority  from 
eiicroiwliments  of  tlie  Holy  Sec;  these  axioms  seemed  t* 
the  old  man  to  sum  up  the  sovereigns  duty  to  tit 
state.  The  relation,  to  his  mind,  remained  a  distiudli 
personal  and  patenial  one;  and  Odo's  attempts  to  put 
before  him  the  new  theory  of  government,  as  a  senia 
performed  hy  the  ruler  in  the  intei-est  of  the  nJed,  n- 
sulteil  only  in  -stin-ing  up  tlie  old  sediment  of  ahob- 
tism  which  gcnei-ations  of  feudal  power  had  depositei 
in  the  Donnaz  blotxl. 

Only  the  cliaplain  pereeived  what  new  agencies  vat 
at  work ;  but  even  lie  looked  on  as  a  watcher  from  i 
distant  tower,  who  sees  opjx)sing  araiies  far  Ijelow  liia 
in  tlie  night,  without  being  able  to  follow  their  mow- 
ments  or  guess  which  way  the  battle  goes. 

"The  days,"  he  said  to  Odo,  "are  evil.  The  Church's 
enemies,  the  Ixisilisks  and  dragons  of  unbelief  and  li- 
cense, are  stiiring  in  their  old  lairs,  the  doi-k  pliico  d 
the  human  spirit.  It  is  time  that  a  fresh  purificatia 
by  blood  should  cleanse  the  earth  of  its  sins.  That  hea 
has  already  come  in  France,  when?  the  blood  of  hertti* 
has  lately  fertilized  the  soil  of  faith;  it  will  come  heit 
as  surely  tis  I  now  stand  before  you;  and  till  it  (wir 
the  faithful  can  only  weary  heaven  with  their  entratti^ 
if  haply  thereby  tliey  may  mitigate  the  evU.  I  shalH 
main  here,''  he  continued,  "while  the  Marquess  oH 
me;  but  that  task  discharged,  I  intend  to  retire  tofl 
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the  contemplative  oixlere,  aiid  with  my  soul  per- 
;ually  uplifted  like  the  arms  of  Moses,  wear  out  my 
J  in  prayer  for  those  whom  the  lulter  days  shall 
ertake." 

Odo  had  lisiened  in  silence;  but  after  a  moment  he 
id:  "My  father,  among  those  who  have  calknl  into 
lestion  the  old  oixler  of  things  there  are  many  ani- 
B,ted  by  no  mere  dciiire  for  ehange,  no  idle  incliniitioiv 
►  pry  into  the  divine  mysteries,  but  who  earnestly  long 
)  ease  the  burden  of  mankind  mid  let  light  into  what 
OU  have  calletl  the  dark  places  of  the  spirit.  How  is  it, 
ley  ask,  that  though  Christ  came  to  save  the  poor  and 
ic  humble,  it  is  on  them  that  life  presses  most  heavily 
^r  eighteen  huiuli-ed  years  of  His  rule?  All  cannot 
t  well  in  a  world  where  such  contradictions  exist,  and 
hat  if  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  age  have  found 
)dgincnt  in  the  veiy  ranipirts  that  faith  has  built 
gainst  them?" 

Don  Gerk-aso's    face  grew  stem  and   his  eyes  rested 
|lidly  on  Odo.  "You  speak,"  said  he,  "of  Ijringing  light 

Fto  dark  places;  but  what  light  is  theix-  on  earth  save 
*t  whicli  is  sJicd  by  the  Cross,  and  where  shall  they 
I  their  eyes  to  that  divine  illumi- 


oinod,  "a  divine  illumina- 

'  ■  t  truth  which  we  must 

worst  evils  and  abuses 
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only  to  take  refuge  in  the  Church   to  find 
there,  as  malefactors  find  it?" 

ITie  chaplain  shook  his  head.  "It  is  as  I  foa 
said,  "and  Satan  has  spread  his  suljtlest  snare  fa 
for  if  he  tempts  some  in  the  guise  of  sensual  pl( 
or  of  dark  fears  and  spiritual  abandonment,  it ' 
that  to  those  he  most  thirsts  to  destroy  he  appefd 
the  likeness  of  their  Saviour.  You  tell  me  it  is  to  i^ 
the  wrongs  of  the  jxior  and  the  humble  that  your  1 
friends,  the  philosophci-s,  have  assailed  the  autliortt\ 
Chinst.  I  have  only  one  answer  to  make:  Christ,  as  i 
said  just  now,  died  for  the  poor — how  many  oH 
philosophers  would  do  as  much?  Because  men  InM 
and  tiiirst,  is  tliat  a  sign  that  He  has  forsaken  tht 
And  since  when  have  earthly  privileges  been  the  tui 
of  His  favor?  May  He  not  rather  have  designed  that, 
continual  sufferings  and  privations,  they  shall  lay  up 
themselves  treasures  in  Heaven  such  as  your  cyetl 
mine  shall  never  see  or  our  ears  hear?  And  how  i 
you  assume  that  any  temporal  advantages  could  tM 
for  that  of  which  your  teachings  must  deprive  thefli 
the  heavenly  consolations  of  the  lox-e  of  Christ?" 

Odo  listened  with  a  sense  of  dec[x;ning 
ment.  "But   is  it  necessary,"  he  urged,  "to 
Christ  with  His  ministers,  the  law  with  its  exponcsl 
May  not  men  presene  their  hope  of  heaven  and  yet  b 
more  endurable  lives  on  earth?" 
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"Ah,  my  child,  beware,  for  this  is  the  hei-esy  of 
-tvate  judgment,  which  has  already  drawii  down  thou- 
nds  into  tlie  piL  It  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  eiTors 
jprhich  the  Spirit  of  evil  has  ever  masqueraded;  for  it 
Hsed  on  the  fallacy  that  we,  blind  creatures  of  a  day, 
■ourselves  in  the  meshes  of  sin,  can  penetrate  the 
unsels  of  the  Eternal,  and  test  the  balances  of  tlie 
aveidy  Justice.  I  tremble  to  think  into  what  an  abyss 
lur  noblest  impulses  may  flinf^  you,  if  you  aljandon 
Mirsclf  to  such  illusions;  and  more  especially  if  it 
^■es  God  to  place  in  your  hands  a  small  measure  of 
ikt  authority  of  which  He  is  the  supreme  repository. 

Kien  I  took  leave  of  you  here  nine  years  since,'"  Don 
so  continued  in  a  gentler  lone,  "we  prayed  to- 
ller in  the  chapel;  and  I  ask  you,  before  setting  out 
Bbur  new  life,  to  return  there  with  me  and  lay  your 
tubts  and  difficulties  before  Him  who  alone  is  able  to 
ill  the  stormy  waves  of  the  soul." 
Odo,  touched  by  the  appeal,  accompanicfl  him  to  the 
^^1,  and  knelt  on  the  steps  wlietice  liis  young  spirit 
^BcHice  soared  upward  on  the  heavenly  pleadings  of 
(C  Ma-ss.  The  chapel  was  as  earefiilly  tended  as  ever; 
kd  amid  the  comely  apfwintmcnts  of  the  altar  shone 
rth  that  Pnvjence  wliich  sjx'aks  to  men  of  an  act  of 
WB  perpetually  renewed.  But  to  ( )do  the  voice  was 
utc,  the  divinity  wrap{xfd  in  darkness;  and  he  reniem- 
!i«d  reading  in  some  Latin  author  that  the  ancient 
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Onvcles^had  ceaswl  to  sjieak  when  their  questioiiei-s  lost 
faith  in  them.  He  knew  not  .whether  his  own  faith  was 
lost;  he  felt  only  that  it  had  put  forth  on  a  sea  of 
difficulties  aci-oss  wliich  he  saw  tlie  light  of  no  divine 
command. 

In  this  mood  there  was  no  moi-e  lielp  to  be  obtained 
from  Don  Gei'vaso  than  from  the  Marquess.  Odo's  last 
daj\s  at  Dounaz  were  clouded  by  a  sense  of  the  deep 
estrangement  between  himself  and  that  life  of  which 
the  outward  aspect  was  so  curiously  unchanged-  His 
past  seemed  to  look  at  him  with  imi-eiognizing  eyes,  to 
bur  the  door  against  his  knock;  and  he  iwle  away  sad- 
dencil  by  that  sense  of  isolation  which  follows  the 
encounter  with  a  forgotten  self. 

At  Ivrea  the  sight  of  Cantapresto  and  the  traveUiiig 
carriage  roused  him  a.s  from  a  waking  di-eam.  Hero,  at 
his  beck,  were  the  genial  realities  of  life,  cmlxxiied,  hu- 
morously enough,  in  the  bustling  figiur;  which  for  so 
many  years  had  played  a  kind  of  comic  accompaniment 
to  his  experiences.  Cantapresto  was  in  a  fever  of  expec- 
tation. To  set  forth  on  the  road  again,  after  nine  years 
of  well-fed  monotony,  and  luidcr  conditions  so  favt)rablt; 
to  his  physical  well-being,  was  to  drink  the  wine  of  ro- 
mance from  a  golden  cup.  Odo  was  at  the  age  when  tlie 
spirit  lies  as  naturally  open  to  variations  of  mood 
lake  to  the  slii  fling  of  the  breeaK;  and  Cantapi 
exuberant  humor,  ajid  the  novel  details  of  his  travelKn] 
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equipment,  had   soon  effaced   tlie  gi-aver  influences  of 

Donnaz.  Life  stretched  before  him  alluring  and  various 

M  Uic  open  road;  and  his  pulses  danced  to  tlie  tune  of 

the  postilion's  whip  as  the  carriage  rattled  out  of  the 

gates. 

It  was  a  bright  moniing  and  the  plain  lay  beneath 

like  a  plantetl  gai-den,  in  all  the  flourish  and  ver- 

of  June;  but  the  roads  being  deep  in  niiix;,  and  un- 

re|iiiired  after  the  ravages  of  the  winter,  it  was  ymsi  noon 

tiefone  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Here  matters 

»ire  little  bettxjr,  for  the  highway  was  ploughed  deep  by 

wheels  of  the  nuinfx-rless  vans  and  coaches  joumey- 

froui  one  town  to  another  during  the  W'hitsun  holi- 

uHjs,  so  that  even  a  young  gcntlenmn  travelling  post 

Biust  resign  himself  to  a  plebeian  rate  of  progression. 

Odo  at  first  was  too  nuich.plea.sed  with  the  novelty  of 

the  scene  to  (juarrel  with  any  incidental  annoyances;  but 

•»  the  afternoon  wore  on  ilic  way  began  to  seem  long, 

wd  he  was  just  giving  uttemnce  to  his  impatience  when 

Ciuitapresto,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  an- 

iced  in  a  tone  of  pioas  satisfaction  that  jast  ahead 

them  were  a  party  of  travellers  in  far  worse  case  than 

tbemselves.  Odo,  leaning  out,  saw  that,  a  dozen  yards 

•Wi,  a  modest  chaise  of  antique  pattern  had  in  fact 

tome  to  grief  by  the  roadside.  He  called  to  his  postilion 

to  huny  forward,  and  they  were  soon  abreast  of  the 

•i«ck,  about  which  several  people  were  grouped  in  anx- 
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ious  coUtKjU}'.  Odo  spi-ang  out  to  offer  his  services;  but 
lis  he  alit  he  felt  Caiitajiresto's  hand  on  his  sleeve. 

''Cjivalien,','"  tlie  soprano  whispered,  "these  are  plainly 
people  of  no  condition,  and  we  have  yet  a  gooti  seven 
miles  to  N'ercelli,  where  all  the  inns  will  be  crowded  for 
the  Whitsun  fair.  Believe  me,  it  were  better  to  go 
forward.'" 

Odo  advanced  without  heeding  this  admonition;  but 
a  moment  later  he  had  almost  i"egi"etted  his  action;  for 
in  the  centre  of  the  group  about  the  chaise  stood  tlie 
two  persons  whom,  of  all  the  world,  he  was  at  that 
moment  least  wishful  of  meeting. 


VII 

IT  was  in  fact  Vivaldi  who,  putting  aside  the  knot  of 
idlers  aljout  the  chaise,  stepfied  forward  at  Odo's 
approach,  'ilie  philosopher's  ctmntennnce  was  perturbed^ 
his  travelling-coat  sjmttered  with  nnid,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, hooded  and  veiled,  clung  to  him  with  an  air  of  ap- 
prehension that  smote  Odo  to  the  heart.  He  caught  ft 
blush  of  recognition  beneath  her  veil;  and  as  he  drew 
near  she  raised  a  finger  to  her  lip  and  faintly  shook  her 
head. 

The  mute  signal  i-eassured  him.   "I  see,  sir,"  said 
he,  turning  courteously  to  Vivaldi,  "that  you  are  in  » 
bad  plight,  and  I  hope  that  I  or  my  carriage  may  be  of 
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service  to  you.'"  He  venturetl  a  set-oncl  glnnce  at  Fuhia, 
but  she  had  turned  aside  and  was  insjjoctiiig  tlie  wheel 
of  the  chaise  witli  an  air  of  the  most  disheartening  de- 
tachment. 

Vivaldi,  who  had  retumed  Odo's  greeting  without  any 
sign  of  ill-will,  bowed  slightly  and  seemed  to  hesitate  a 
moment.  "Our  plight,  n.s  you  see,""  he  said,  "is  indeed 
» grave  one;  for  the  wheel  has  come  off'  our  carriage 
iind  my  driver  here  tells  me  there  is  no  smithy  this  side 
Vercelli,  where  it  is  imperative  we  should  lie  to-night. 
I  hope,  however,"  he  atldcd,  glancing  down  the  road, 
"that  with  all  the  traffic  now  coming  and  going  we 
ttoy  soon  be  overtaken  by  some  vehicle  that  will  cairy 
u»  to  our  destination." 

He  s])oke  calmly,  but  it  was  plain  some  pressing  fear 
underlay  his  composure,  and  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency was  but  too  clear  to  Odo. 

"Will  not  my  carriage  serve  you?"  he  hastily  re- 
joined. "I  am  for  Vert^'lli,  and  if  you  will  honor  me 
»ith  3'our  company  we  can  go  forward  at  once."" 

Pulvia,  during  tliis  exchange  of  woi-ds,  had  affected 
to  be  engaged  with  the  luggage,  which  lay  in  a  heap 
beside  the  chaise;  but  at  this  point  she  lifted  her  head 
shot  a  glance  at  her  father  from  under  her  black 
b^vclling-hood. 

Vivaldi's  constmint  increased.  "Tins,  sir,"  said  he,  "is 
•  handsome  offer,  and  one  for  which  I  thank  you;  but 
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I  fear  our  presence  may  incommode  you  and  thi> 
tional  weight  of  our  luggage  jierhaps  delay  voiir 
ress.  I  have  little  fear  but  some  van  or  wagou  will  ou 
take  as  before  nightfall ;  and  should  it  chance  othe 
he  added  with  a  touch  of  irresistible  pe<Iantry,  "wB 
behoves  us  to  remember  that  we  shall  Ix^  none  the  i 
off,  since  the  sage  is  indejxjndent  of  circumstances." 

Odo  could  hardly  repress  a  smile.  "Such  phik 
sir,  is  admirable  in  principle,  but  in  practice  hanlljj 
plicable  to  a  lady  unused  to  passing  her  nights  in  ai 
field.  Tlie  region  about  here  is  notoriou-sly  unhc 
and  you  will  surely  not  cxjxjse  your  daughter  toj 
risk  of  remaining  by  tlie  roadside  or  of  finding  a  1 
ing  in  some  peasant's  hut." 

Vivaldi   drew  himself  up.   "My  daughter,'"  said  bj 
"has  been  trained  to  face  graver  emergencies 
ecjuatiimity  I  have  no  fear  of  putting  to  the  tntid 
'tlic  calm  of  a  mind  blest  in  the  consciousncass 
virtue';  and  were  it  not  that  circumstances  are 
what  pressing — "  he  broke  off  and  glancwl  at 
presto,  who  was  fidgeting  about  Odo's  cturiage  or 
ing  in  undertones  with  the  (lri\er  of  the  chaise. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  Odo  urgently,  "let  my  scrvanUj 
your  luggage  up  and  we'll  continue  this  argument 
the  road.'' 

Vivaldi  again  pause<l.  "Sir,"  he  said  at  length, ' 
you  first  step  aside  with  me  a  moment?""  He  led 
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a.  few  paces  doHTi  the  road.  "I  make  no  pretence,^  Le 
went  on  when  they  were  out  of  Cantjtpresto''s  hearing, 
''of  concealing  from  you  that  this  offer  conies  very  op- 
portune to  our  needs,  for  it  is  urgent  wc  sliould  be  out 
of  Piedmont  by  to-moirow.  But  before  accepting  a  seat 
in  your  carriage,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  offer  it  to  a 
pra>*CTibed  man;  sinc-e  I  have  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
by  this  time  tlie  shirri  ai-e  on  my  traciv,'" 

It  was  imjxjssible  to  gu&ss  fi-oin  Vivaldi's  jiinnner 
whether  he  saspectcd  Odo  of  being  the  cause  of  fiis 
misadventure;  and  the  young  man,  tliough  flushing  to 
the  forehead,  took  refuge  in  the  thought  of  Fulvia's 
signal  and  maintained  a  self-possL-ssed  silence. 

"'llie  motive  of  my  persecution,'"  \  ivukli  continued, 
"I  need  hardly  explain  to  one  ac-quainted  xvitJi  my  house 
and  with  the  aims  and  opinions  of  tliose  who  fre(|uent 
it  We  live,  al&s,  in  an  age  when  it  is  a  moral  offence  to 
seek  enlightenment,  a  jiolitic.il  crime  to  share  it  with 
others.  I  liave  long  foreseen  that  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  condition  of  my  countrymen  mu-st  end  in  imprison- 
ment or  flight;  and  though  perhaps  to  have  suffered  the 
former  had  been  a  more  impressive  vinrlication  of  my 
views,  why,  sir,  tlie  father  at  the  liust  moment  overriilerl 
the  philosopiier,  and  thinking  of  my  jjoor  girl  there, 
who  but  for  me  stands  alone  in  the  world,  I  resolved  to 
take  refuge  in  a  state  where  a  man  may  work  for  the 
liberty  of  othere  without  endangering  his  own.'" 
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Odo  had  listened  with  rising  eagerness.  Was  not  here 
an  opjjortunitv,  if  not  to  atone,  at  least  to  give  practi- 
cal evidence  of  his  contrition  ? 

"What  you  tell  me,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "cannot  but 
increase  my  zeal  to  sene  you.  Here  is  no  time  to  {lalter. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  I^uihiuxly,  which,  from  what  you 
say,  I  take  to  be  your  destination  also;  and  if  you  and 
your  dauglitcr  will  give  ine  your  conipmy  acit>ss  the 
bonier  I  think  you  need  fear  no  fwther  annoyance 
from  the  police,  since  my  pass|x)rts,  as  the  Duke  of 
Pianura's  cousin,  cover  any  friends  I  choose  to  take  in 
my  comjMiny.'" 

"AVhy,  sir,"  said  \'ivaldi,  visibly  moved  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  response,  "here  is  a  geneixxsity  so  far  in  ex- 
cess of  our  present  needs  that  it  encourages  me  to  ac- 
cept tlie  smaller  favor  of  tmvelling  with  you  to  VercellL. 
Tlierc  we  have  friends  with  whom  we  shall  be  safe  fof 
the  niglit,  and  soon  after  sunrise  I  hojx?  we  may  be 
across  the  bonier." 

Odo  at  once  followed  up  his  advantage  by  pointing 
out  that  it  was  on  the  border  that  diHiculties  were 
most  likely  to  arise;  but  after  a  few  moments  of  debiite 
N'ivaldi  deeiarefl  lie  must  first  take  counsel  with  his 
daughter,  who  still  hung  like  a  mute  interrogation  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  talk. 

After  a  few  words  with  her,  he  returned  to  Odo- 
"My  daughter,"  said  he,  "whose  good  sense  puts  my 
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sdoni  to  the  blush,  wishes  nie  first  to  eii(|iiirc  if  you 
purpose  retoi'iiing  to  Tiu-iii;  since  in  that  wuse,  as  she 
points  out,  your  kindness  might  result  in  annoyances 
to  which  we  have  no  right  to  ex{X)se  you." 

Odo  colored.  "Such  considerations,  I  beg  your  daugh- 
ter to  believe,  would  not  weigh  with  me  an  instant;  but 
as  I  am  leaving  Piedmont  for  two  yeai-s  I  am  not  so 
happy  as  to  risk  anything  by  serving  you." 

Vivaldi  on  this  assurance  at  once  consented  to  accept 
•  •♦  seat  in  his  carriage  as  far  as  Boffalora,  the  fii-st  vil- 
lage beyond  the  Saitliniini  frontier.  It  was  agi-eeil  tliat 
at  Vercelli  Odo  was  to  set  down  his  companions  at  an 
inn  whence,  alone  and  privately,  they  might  gain  their 
friend's  house;  that  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak  he  was 
to  take  tliem  up  at  a  point  near  the  convent  of  the 
Uniiliati,  and  tliut  tlience  tliey  were  to  push  forward 
without  a  halt  for  Boffalora 

This  agreement  reached,  Odo  was  about  to  offer 
Fulvia  a  hand  to  the  carriage  when  an  unwelcome 
thought  an-ested  him. 

"I  ho{x>,  sir,"  said  he,  again  turning  to  Vivaldi,  and 
blushing  furiously  as  he  spoke,  "that  you  feel  assured 
of  my  discTetion;  but  I  ought  perhaps  to  warn  you  that 
ray  companion  yonder,  though  the  good-naturedest  fel- 
low alive,  is  not  one  to  live  long  on  good  tenns  with  a 
■ecrct,  whether  his  owii  or  another's." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,"  sjiid  Vivaldi,  "for  the  hint; 
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but  my  daugliter  and  I  nrc  like  those  niesscngurs  \rli 
ill  time  of  war,  leani  to  carry  their  despatdies  beiic 
their  tongue.s.  You  may  trust  us  not  to  betray 
selves;  and  your  friend  may,  if  he  chooses,  suppose  i 
to  be  travelling  to  Milan  to  act  as  governor  to  a  yo 
gentleman  of  quality.'" 

'Die  Professor's    luggage  had  by  this   been    [Hit 
Odo's  earn  age,  and  the  latter  advaaiced  toFulvia.! 
had  (hawn  a  favorable  inference  from  the  concern 
hiul    shown   for  his  welfare;   but   to  his   mortific 
slie  nifrely  laid  two  ivluctiuit  finger-tij>s  in   liijt 
and  took  her  seat  without  a  word  of  thanks  or  so  mwi 
as  a  gliuice  at  her  rescuer.  This  unmerite<l  ix>piiL>e,  i 
the  coiistmint  oeea-sioned   by  Canhipivsto's    pr 
uuide  the  remainder  of  the  drive  interminable. 
the  I*r(tfi-,sw)r''s  ajUMjsite  reflections  on  rice-growing  i 
the  culture  of  the  mullx'rry  did  little  to  sliorie 
way;  and  when  at   length   the  Iwll-towers  of  Ve 
rose  in  sight  Odo  felt  the  relief  of  a  man  who 
quittetl  himself  of  a  tedious  duty.  He  had  lookwl  (sf^ 
ward  with  the  most  romiuitic  anticijwtions  to  tlu?  i 
come  of  this  cliuiue  encounter  with  Fiilvia; 
uufotgiving   humor  which   hml   lent   her  a   tram 
charm  now  became  as  tlisfiguring  as  some  physical! 
fwt;  and  his  heart  swelled  with  the  defiance  of  yout 
disappointment 

It  wa-s  near  the  angclus  when  they  entenxl  the 
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ithin  the  gate.s  Odo  set  down  his  coiupanious, 

bok  le<ive  of  him,  tlie  one  with  the  heartiest  ex- 

II 

Bis  of  gratitude,  the  other  with  a  hun-ie<l  incHna- 
if  her  veiled  heml.  Thence  he  drove  on  to  the 
Crowns,  where  he  designed  to  lie.  llie  streets 
lill  crowded  with  hoHdny-nmkers  and  decketl  out 
KistuI  hangings.  Tnjx^tries  and  silken  drajx;ries 
kl  the  biilconies  of  tlie  houses,  inninuerablc  tiny 
•  framed  the  doors  luid  windows,  and  the  street- 
I  were  dressed  with  a  profusion  of  flowers;  while 
■quare  and  open  space  in  the  city  was  crowdwl 
booths,  with  the  tents  of  ambulant  comedians 
fntists,  and  with  the  out.spread  carpets  of  snake- 
lers,  posture- makers  and  jugglei-s.  Among  this 
if  quacks  and  jietllars  circulated  other  fantastic 
1^  the  camp-followers  of  the  army  of  hucksters: 
)  and  cripples,  niftulicant  friars,  gvpsy  fortune- 
^  and  the  itinerant  reciters  of  Ariosto  and  Tas.so. 
fthese  niinglwl  tlie  townspeople  in  holiday  dress, 
iU-to-<lo  fanners  and  their  wives,  and  a  throng  of 
irript  idlers,  ranging  from  the  servants  of  the  no- 
bushing  their  way  insolently  thiT»ngh  the  crowd, 
■e  sinister  vagal)onds  who  lurk,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Bees  of  everj'  concourse  of  people. 
las  not  long  before  the  noise  and  animation  about 
Ld  dispelled  Odo's  ill-humor.  Tlie  world  was  too 
it  be  darkene<l  by  a  girl's  disdain,  and  a  reaction 
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of  feeling  putting  him  in  tune  with  tlie  humors  of  I 
inarket-platf,  he  at  once  set  fortli  on  foot  to  view  I 
cit}'.  It  was  now  near  sunset  and  the  day's  decline 
diated  the  stately  fi-ont  of  the  Cathedral,  the  wa 
the   ancient  Hospital   that  faced   it,  and   the 
gathered  about    the  stalls  and    platforms  obstruct! 
tlie  square.  Even  in  his  ti-avelling-dress  Odo  was 
figuie  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  he  was  soon  oKsailedj 
laugliiiig  coniplinienti!  on  liis  looks  and  invitAtion 
visit  the  various  shows  concealed  behind  the  flap 
curtains  of  the  tents.  There  were  enough  prettv 
in  the  crowd  to  justify  such  familiarities,  and  ev( 
niode-st  a  success  was  not  without  solace  to  his 
He  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  square,  answerii 
banter  of  the  blooming  market-women,  inspecting] 
filigree-ornaments   fi'om  Genoa,  and  watching  a 
yellow  bitch  in  a  hooped  petticoat  and   lappets 
the  Jiirkina  to  the  music  of  an  anidess  fiddler  wbo| 
the  bow  in  his  teeth.  As  he  tumetl  fi'om  this  show  ( 
eye  was  caught  by  a  handsome  girl  who,  on  tfaej 
of  a  dashing  cavalier  in  somewhat  shabby  velvet^l 
chea{)ening  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  neighboring  stall  1 
girl,  who  was  masked,  shot  a  dark  glance  at  Odo 
under  her  three-cornered  Venetian  hat;  then, 
down  a  coin,  she  gathered  up  the  gloves  and  dre^rj 
conifjanion   away.  The  mancEuvre  was  almost  a 
lenge,  and  Odo  was  about  to  take  it  uj)  when  u 
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in  a  Scararnouch  habit,  waylaying  him  with  various 
fill  antics,  thrust  a  play-bill  in  his  hand;  and  on 
king  round  he  found  the  girl  and  her  gallant  had 
disappeared,  llic  play-bill,  with  a  wealth  of  theatrical 
itoric,  invited  Odo  to  attend  the  Performance  to  be 
that  evening  at  the  Philodraniatic  Academy  by 
celebrated  Capo  Coniico  Tartaglia  of  Rimini  and 
us  world-renowned  comjmiiy  of  Comedians,  who,  in  the 
presenc-e  of  the  aristocracy  of  Vercclli,  were  to  present 
ew  comedy  entitled  /,f  Gdosk  cli  M'llord  Zamho,  with 
Intermezzo  of  singing  and  dancing  by  the  best  Per- 
lers  of  their  kind. 

usk  was  already  falling,  and  Odo,  who  had  brought 
letters  to  the  gentry  of  Vercclli,  where  he  intende*! 
to  stay  but  a  night,  began  to  wonder  how  he  should 
employ  his  evening.  He  had  hoped  to  sjjend  it  in  Vi- 
i's  company',  but  the  Professor  not  ha^-ing  invited 
m,  he  saw  no  prospect  but  to  return  to  the  inn  and 
sup  alone  with  Cantaj>it?sto,  In  the  doorway  of  the 
Three  Crowns  he  found  the  soprano  awaiting  him.  Can- 
ti^ircsto,  who  had  been  as  mute  as  a  fish  during  the 
^■emoon's  drive,  now  bustled  forward  with  a  great 
Bnow  of  eagerness. 

"\Miat  poet  was  it,'"  he  cried,  "that  paragoned  youth 
to  the  Easter  sunshine,  which,  wherever  it  touches, 
causes  a  flower  to  spring  up?  Here  we  are  scarce  alit 

Llrange  city,  and  already  a  messenger  finds  the 
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way  to  our  inn  M'ith  a  most  fwrticiilar  woixl  from 
Iftdv  to  tlie  Cavalicre  {J<Io  Nalsccca."  And  he  held 
a  |K.'rfumL'tl  billet  sealed  with  a  flaming  dart. 

Odo's  heart  gave  a  leap  at  the  thought  that  the 
tcT  miglit  be  from  Fulvia;  but  on  breaking  the  seol  bt 
reiul  tliL'se  woixls,  scrawk-d  in  an  unformed  hand: — 

"Will    the  Cavalicre   V'alsecca   aci-ept   from    an 
friend,  who  desires  to  renew'  her  acfiuaintance  witli 
the  trifling  gift  of  a  side-box  at  Don  Tartaglia's  en( 
tainment  this  evening?'" 

Vexed  at  his  creduhty,  Odo  tossed  the  in>'ibition 
Cantapresto ;  but  a  moment  later,  i-ccalling  the  gl 
of  the  pretty  girl  in  the  market-place,  he  lx.'gan  to 
der  if  the  billet  might  not  be  the  prelude  to  a 
ciently  diverting  adventure.  It  at  least  offered  a  vrnyof 
pa'vsing  the  evening;  and  after  a  hurried  supper  he  ai 
out  with  CantnpR'sto  for  the  Philoflramatic  Acndennr. 
It  was  late  when  they  entenil  their  box,  and  seyvni 
masks  were  ah-eady  cajjering  before  the  footli|r|itH,  el- 
changing  ln::zt  with  the  townsfolk  in  the  pit,  and  td- 
dressing  burlesijue  compliments  to  the  quality  in  tk 
boxes.  Tlie  theatre  seemed  small  and  shabby  after  tlxw 
of  Turin,  and  there  was  little  in  the  old-fashione«l  fop 
peries  of  a  provincial  audience  to  interest  a  young  pay 
tleman  fresh  from  the  capital,  ddo  looked  about  fa 
any  one  resembling  the  masked  iK-auty  of  the  iiiarkd- 
place;  but  he  bcliekl  only  ill-dressetl  dowagers  and  mt- 
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Irons,  or  Indies  of  tlie  town  more  conspicuous  for  thcit 
cfFronterv  tlian  for  tlieir  fharnis. 

The  main  diversion  of  the  evening  was  by  this  begim. 
It  was  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Goldoni's  earlier  pieces, 
representing  the  actual  life  of  the  day,  bnt  intci-s[x;rsed 
«jtl»  the  antii-s  of  t!ie  masks,  to  whose  improviswl  drol- 
leries the  (XH>ple  still  clung.  A  terri/ie  Don  Spaveiito  in 
cloak  and  swonl  played  the  jealous  English  nobleman. 
Milord  Zambo,  and  the  part  of  Tartaglia  was  taken  bv 
the  manager,  one  of  the  best-known  interpreters  of  the 
character  in  Italy.  Tartagha  was  the  guaitlian  of  the 
prima  uvioro.iii,  wlvoni  the  enamoured  Briton  pursue^l; 
and  in  the  Columbine,  when  she  sprang  upon  the  stage 
with  a  pirouette  that  showed  her  slender  ankles  and  em- 
broidei-wl  clocks,  fKIo  instantly  recognized  the  graceful 
figure  and  killing  glance  of  his  ina.sked  beauty.  Her  face, 
which  wius  now  uncoven-d,  more  than  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise of  her  eyes,  being  indeed  as  arch  and  engjiging  a 
€»untenance  as  ever  flashed  distraction  nt:ross  the  foot- 
b'ghts.  She  was  greeted  with  an  outburst  of  delight  that 
cost  her  a  sour  glance  from  the  prhnn  amorosa,  and  \iws- 
ently  the  theatre  was  ringing  with  her  improvised  .al- 
lies, uttered  in  the  gay  staccato  of  the  Venetian  dialect. 
Tliere  was  to  Odo  something  jierplexingly  familiar  in 
this  accent  and  in  the  light  darting  movements  of  her 
little  head  fratne^l  in  a  Cohnnbitie''s  niff,  with  a  re<l  rose 
thiust  behind  one  ear;  but  after  a  rapid  glance  alx>ut 
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the  house  she  appeared  to  take  no  iiotii-e  of  him  and  he 
began  to  think  it  niiist  be  to  some  one  else  he  owed  h» 
invitation. 

From  this  question  he  was  soon  diverted  by  his ' 
creasing  enjoyment  of  the  play.  It  was  not  indeed  a  re- 
markable example  of  its  kind,  being  crudely  enough  put 
togetliLT,  and  turning  on  a  series  of  ridiculous  and  di*- 
coiuiected  incidents;  but  to  a  taste  formed  on  tlie  : 
elegancies  of  Metastasio  and  the  French  stage 
was  something  refi-eshing  in  this  plmige  into  the  i 
homely  atmosphere  of  the  old  popular  theatre.  Extl 
ponuieous  comedies  were  no  longer  played  in  the 
cities,  and  Odo  listened  uitli  sui-jirise  to  the  swift 
and  parry,  the  inexhaustible  flow  of  jest  and  rer 
the  readiness  with  which  the  comedians  caught  up  i 
other's  leads,  like  dancers  whirling  without  a  klse 
througli  tlie  mazes  of  some  rapid  contra-dance. 

So  engagetl  was  he  tlmt  he  no  longer  obsen'ed  Iht 
Columbine  save  as  a  figure  in  this  flying  reel;  but  pr»j 
ently  a  burst  of  laughter  fixed  his  attention  and  he  i 
that  she  was  darting  across  the  stage  pureued  by 
lonl  Zambo,  wlio,  furious  at  tlie  ctM)uetries  of  hia  1 
truthed,  was  avenging  himself  by  his  attentions  to  i 
Columbine.  Half-way  across,  her  foot  caught  and  she! 
on  one  knee.  Zambo  rushed  to  the  rescue;  but  sprit 
up  instantly,  and  feigning  to  treat  his  advance  as  a  pD^I 
of  the  play,  she  cried  out  with  a  delicious  assumption 
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xl  <lignity:  "Not  a  step  fiutfier,  villain!  Know 

t  is  sacriletre  for  a  coiniiiMn  mortal  to  euibmce  one 

as  been   kissetl  by  liis  most  illustrious  Highness 

eir- presumptive  of  Pianura!" 

andolhut  of  Chioggui!  sprang  to  Odo's  lips.  At 

me  instant  tlie  Columbine  turned  about  and  swept 

a  deep  curtsey,  to  the  dehght  of  the  audience,  who 

■CO  notion  of  what  was  going  foi-waitl,  but  were  in 

Buiiior  to  clap  any  whim  of  their  favorite's;  then 

kmed  and  darted  off  the  stage,  and  the  curbiin  fell 

k  tumult  of  applause. 

o  had  hardly  recoveretl  from  his  confusion  when 

r  of  the  1h3X  oj)encd  and  the  yoimg  Scaramouch 

id  seen  in  the  markel-pliice  jx.'oped  in  and  lieckoned 

intapresto.  Tlie  soprano  rose  with  alac^rity,  leaving 

lone  in  the  dimly-lit  box,  his  mind  agrope  in  a 

inth  of  memories.  A  moment  later  C-antapresto  re- 

d  with  that  air  of  furtive  relish  that  always  pro- 

ed  him  tlie  lx;arer  of  a  tender  nies.sage.  The  one  he 

irought  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Signorina  Mi- 

Malmocco,  justly  renowTied  as  one  of  the  first 

ibines  of  Italy,  had  charged  him  to  lay  at  the 

iere  \'als<H-ca''s  feet  her  excuses  for  the  liberty  she 

aken  witli  his  illustrious  name,  and  to  entreat  that 

A'ould  show  Ills  magnanimity  by  supping  with  her 

r  the  play  in  her  room  at  the  Three  Crowns — a  re- 

£alK)ldene<l  to  make  by  tlie  fact  that  she 
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was  lately  fi-om  Piaiiura,  and  could  give  him  the  '. 
news  of  the  court. 

The  message  chimed  with  Odo's  mood,  and  tlie] 
over  he  hastened  hack  to  the  inn  with  Cnntaprcsto  ( 
bid  the  landloixl  send  to  the  Signorina  Miranda's 
whatever  delicacies  the  town  could  pronde.  Odo  onl 
riving  that  afternoon  hml  himself  given  orders  tlwtl 
can'iage  should  be  at   tlie  door  the  next  morning 
hour  before  sunrise;  and  he  now  repeated  these  insil 
tions  to  Cantapi-esto,  charging  him  on  his  life  toj 
that  nothing  interfered  with  their  fulfilnient.  Tha] 
prano  objected  that  the  liour  was  idi-eady  late,  and  I 
they  could   easily  ()erform    the  day's  journey    »it 
curtailing  their  i-est;   liiit  on  Odo's  reiteration  of  tt»| 
order  he  resigned  himself,  with  the  remark  that  it ' 
a  pity  old  age  had  no  savings-bank  for  the  sleep  | 
youth  Rfjuandered. 

VIII 


IT  was  something  of  a  disappointment  to 
entering  the  Signorina  Miranda's  room,  to  find  1 
she  was  not  alone.  Engaged  in  feeding  her  pet 
with  sugar-plums  was  the  young  man  who  1>«1 
her  his  arm  in  the  Piazza.  This  gentleman,  whom 
introduced  to  Odo  as  her  cousin  and  trnvelHii] 
panion,  the  Count  of  Castehovinato,  luul  the  same  i 
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jUiniishccl  elegance  as  his  richly- laced  coat  and  discolored 
tuffles.  He  seemed,  however,  of  a  lively  and  obliging 
hunior,  and  Mirandolina  observed  with  a  smile  that 
bhe  could  give  no  l^ttw  notion  of  his  amiability  than 
by  mentioning  that  he  was  known  among  her  friends 
jBthc  Cavaliere  Frattanto.  This  praise,  Odo  thought, 
Becmcd  scarcely  to  the  cousin's  liking;  but  he  carried  it 
W  with  the  philosophic  remark  tliat  it  is  the  mortar 

tween  the  bricks  that  holds  the  building  together. 

"At  pR-scnt,"  siiid  MinuidolitiJi  iiuighing,  "he  is  en- 
in  propping  up  a  ruin;  for  he  has  fallen  desper- 

]y  in  love  with  our  prima  amorosa,  a  Indv  who  lost 
virtue  under  the  Pharaohs,  but  whom,  for  liis  sake, 
fc^Ave  been  obliged  to  include  in  our  little  supjx^r.'" 
I^uhis,  it  was  clear,  was  merely  a  way  of  palliating  the 
Count's  infatuation  for  herself;  but  he  took  the  second 
thrust  as  good  naturedly  as  the  first,  remarking  that  he 
had  been  br«l  for  an  arclueologist  and  had  never  lost 
his  taste  for  the  antique. 

Odo's  servants  now  apjx'aring  with  a  pa-sty  of  beccO' 
yichi.,  some  bottlas  of  old  Malaga,  and  a  tray  of  ices  and 
fruits,  the  three  seated  themselves  at  the  tabic,  which 
Jklirandolina  had  decorated  with  a  nundx-r  of  wax  can- 
iUes  stuck  in  the  cut-glass  Ixjttk's  of  the  Count's  dress- 
ing-case. Here  they  were  siKH-dily  joined  by  the  actre.ss's 
^onkey  and  parrot,  who  had  soon  spread  devastation 
ftmong  the  dishes.  ^Vhile  Miranda  was  restoring  ordel 
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by  boxing  the  monkey's  ears  aiid  feeding  the  shrie 
biixl  from  her  lips,  tlie  door  opened  to  admit  the  pri 
amcrraw,  a  huly  whose  mature  charms  and  nicUitlu 
manner  suggestetl  a  fine  fntit  preser>'ed  in  syruj). ' 
new-comer  was  clearly  engrossed  in  captivating 
Count,  and  the  latter  amply  justified  his  nicknonKl 
tlve  cjmical  complaisance  with  which  he  cleared  the  i 
for  Odo  by  resjxinding  to  lier  advances. 

Tlie  tete-a-tete  thus  established,  Miranda  at  oncel 
gan  to  excuse  liei-self  for  the  means  she  had  taken  ' 
attract  Odo's  attention  at  the  theatre.  She  had 
from  the  innkeeper  that  the  Duke  of  Pianum's 
the  cavaliere  Valsccca,  was  expected  that  day  in  V( 
and  seeing  in  the  Piazza  a  yoimg  gentleman  in 
ling-dress  and  French  toupet,  had  at  once  guessed 
to  be  the  distinguished  stranger  from  Turin.  Atj 
theatre  she  hatl  l>ccn  much  amused  by  the  air  of  i 
hension  with  which  Odo  had  aj)j)eared  to  seek, 
the  dowdy  or  vulgar  inmates  of  the  boxes,  the 
of  the  mysterious  billet;  and  tlie  contrast  betwecnj 
elegant  gentleman  in  embroidered  coat  and  gold-h 
sword,  and  the  sleepy  lievvildcrcd  little  boy  of  the  I 
night  feast  at  Chivasso,  had  si'i/ed  her  with  such 
effisct  that  she  could  not  resist  a  playfid  allusic 
their  former  meeting.  All  this  was  set  forth  wit 
sprightly  an  air  of  mock-contrition  that,  had  Odo  I 
the  least  resentment,  it  must  instantly  have 
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waa,  however,  in  the  humor  to  be  pleased  by  what- 
ever took  his  mind  off'  his  own  affairs,  and  none  amid 
be  more  skilled  than  Mirandolina  in  profithig  by  such 
a  mood. 

He  pressed  her  to  tell  him  something  of  what  had 
befallen  her  sinc-e  they  had  met,  but  she  replied  by  ques- 
tioning him  about  his  own  experiences,  and  on  learning 
that  he  had  been  called  to  Pianura  on  account  of  the 
beir's  ill-health  she  declared  it  was  notorious  that  the 
little  prince  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that  the  Duke 
could  not  hope  for  another  son. 

"The  Duke's  life,  however,"  said  Odo,  "is  as  good  as 
mine,  and  in  truth  I  am  far  less  moved  by  my  reniote 
IwpcB  of  the  succession  than  by  the  near  prospect  of 
minting  so  many  famous  cities  and  seeing  so  much  that 
i»  novel  and  entertaining." 

Miraiirla  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders.  *'Why,  as  to 
the  Duke's  life,"  said  siic,  "there  are  some  that  would 
not  give  a  counterfeit  penny  for  it;  but  uideed  his  High- 
new  lives  so  secluded  from  the  world,  and  is  surrounded 
by  persons  so  jealous  to  conceal  his  true  condition  even 
from  the  court,  that  the  i"CfX)rts  of  his  health  are  no 
nwre  to  be  trusted  than  the  other  strange  nunors  about 
W  I  was  told  in  Pianura  that  but  four  persons  are 
"Imitted  to  his  familiarity:  his  confessor,  his  mistress, 
^unt  Trescorro,  who  is  already  comptroller  of  finance 
uul  will  soon  l)e  prime-minister,  and  a  strange  German 
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doctor  or  nstrologt-r  tlial  is  lately  come  to  the 
As  to  the  Duchess,  she  never  sees  him;  and  were 
for  Trescorre,  who  liiis  hml   the  wit  to  stand  well 
both  sides,  I  doubt  if  she  would  know  more  of 
goes  on  about  her  husband  than  any  scullion  in 
ducal  kitchens.'" 

She  spoke  with  tlie  air  of  one  well-acquainted 
the  subject,  and  Odo,  curious  to  learn  more,  asked 
how  she  came  to  have  such  an  insight  into  the  inl 
of  the  court. 

"  Whv,"  said  she,  "in  the  ofldest  way  imaginable 
being  the  guest  of  his  loi"dship  the  Bishop  of  I'lmii 
and  since  you  asked  me  just  now  to  tell  you  soi 
of  my  ailventures,  I  will,  if  you  plen.se,  begin  bv 
iiig  the  occurrences  that  procured  me  this  extntnnl "'" 
honor.  But  first,'"  she  adde<l  with  a  smile,  "would  it «^ 
be  well  to  open  juiother  bottle  of  Malaga.^'" 

MIRANDOLINA'S    STORY. 

YOU  must  know,  she  continuw!,  when  O<lo  h«ic*' 
plied  with  her  ivijucst,  that  soon  after  our  y"^ 
nt  Chivas.so,  the  company  with  which  I  was  tra^fH"? 
came  to  grief  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  Harl«|i"* 
who  ran  away  with  the  Capo  Comico's  wife,  c»nf4 
with  him,  besides  the  lady,  the  far  more  irrctrit"'* 
treasure  of  our  lumlest  caniings.  This  brought  iw  * 
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estitution,  and  the  troop  was  dishnntled.  I  hml  noth- 
ing but  the  spangled  frock  on  ni\  Iwuk,  and  tliinking 
to  make  some  use  of  my  sole  pt)ssession  I  set  out  as  a 
dancer  with  the  flute-player  of  the  c"oui{)any,  a  good- 
natured  fellow  that  hatl  a  j>crfoi'ming  mamiozet  from 
the  Indies.  We  three  wandeix'tl  from  one  town  to  an- 
otlier,  spreading  our  cnrjK-t  wlitTt-ver  there  was  a  fair  or 
a  cattle-market,  going  hungry  in  bid  seasons,  and  in 
our  luckier  days  attaching  oui-selves  to  some  band  of 
strolling  posture-makers  or  comedians. 

Oue  day,  after  about  a  year  of  this  life,  I  had  the 
good  fortune,  in  the  miu'ket-i)l(ice  of  Parma,  to  attract 
tile  notice  of  a  rich  Eiiglisli  nobleman  vvlio  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  book  on  the  dances  of  the  ancients.  This 
goitlcman,  though  no  jcinger  young,  and  afflicted  with 
tlint  strange  Englislj  uialadv  thiit  o})liges  a  man  to 
Tap  his  feet  in  swiuldling-i-lotlies  like  new-l)oni  in- 
fcnts,  was  of  a  generous  and  piitcriial  disj)(>s)tii)ii,  and 
offered,  if  I  would  accomjwvny  him  to  Florence,  to  give 
We  a  home  and  a  genteel  e<lucation.  I  remained  with 
him  rtlx)ut  two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  me 
ouvAilly  instriK"ted  in  nmsic,  French  and  the  art  of 
ncctlle.  In  retuni  for  this,  my  principid  duties 
*wi'  to  perform  in  antiijue  dances  Ixjfore  the  friends 
iny  benefactor — whose  name  I  could  never  leam 
W  pronounce — and  to  read  aloud  to  him  the  works 
''f  the  modem  historians  and  philosophers, 
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We  lived  in  a  large  jjalace  with  exceedingly  1 
ceilinged   rooms,   which  my   friend   would    never  1 
warmed  on  account  of  his  plethoric  habit,  and  i 
had   to  dance  at  all   seasons  in  the  light  drap 
worn   by   the  classical   goddesses,   I   suffered  ten 
from  chilblains  and  contracted  a  cruel  cough.  To  I 
however,  I   might  have   resigned   myself;  but  wb 
learned  from  a  young  abate  who  frequented  Uie  1 
that  the  books  I  was  compelled   to   read  were 
demncd  by  tlie  Church,  and  could  not  be  perused  i 
out  deadly  peril  to  the  soul,  I  at  once  resolved  loj 
from  such  contaminating  influences.  Knowing  thalj 
lordship  would  not  consent  to  my  leaving  him,  1 1 
the  matter  out  of  his  hands  by  slipping  out  onei 
during  the  carnival,  carrjnng  with  me  from  th»l| 
cursed  house  nothing  but  a  few  jewels  that  mv ' 
factor  had  expressed   tlie  intention  of  leaving 
his  will.  At  the  nearest  church  I  confessed  my 
untary  sin  in  reading  the  prohibited  books,  and  I 
ing  received  absolution  and  the  sacrament,  I  jdo™! 
friend  the  abate  at  Cafaggiolo,  whence  we  trav 
Modena,   where  he   was   acquainted  with  a 
manager  just  then  in  search  of  a  Columbine:  Mf  < 
ing  and  posturing  at  Florence  bad  given  me  sodk 
of  a  name  among  the  dilettanti,  and  I  was  at  ooOl 
gaged  by  the  manager,  who  took  me  to  Venice,' 
I  subsequently  joined  the  company  of  the 
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Tartaglia  n-ith  whom  I  am  now  acting.  Since  tlicn  I 
have  been  attencied  by  cmitinued  sutress,  wliic-h  I  can- 
not but  ascribe  to  my  virtuous  resolve  to  fiit-e  poverty 
and  distress  rather  thmi  profit  a  moment  longei'  by  the 
beneficence  of  an  atlieist. 

All  tlxis  I  have  related  to  show  you  how  the  poor  ig- 
norant girl  you  met  at  Chivasso  was  able  to  acquire 
something  of  the  arts  and  usages  of  goixl  company; 
but  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  incident  of  my  \isit  to 
Pianura.  Our  manager,  then,  had  engaged  some  time 
since  to  give  a  series  of  performances  at  Pianura  during 
Ihe  last  carnival.  The  Bishop's  nephew,  Don  Sei-aHiio, 
wbo  lias  a  pronounceil  taste  for  the  theatre,  had  Iwen 
instrumental  in  making  the  aniuigcment;  but  at  tlie 
last  moment  he  wrote  us  that,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Duke's  confessor,  the  Bishop  had  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of  women  on  the 
stage  of  Pianura.  This  wils  a  cruel  blow,  as  we  had 
prepared  a  ninul)er  of  comerlies  in  which  I  was  to  act 
tlie  Icmling  part;  and  Don  Serafino  was  etjually  vexed, 
since  he  did  me  the  honor  of  reganling  me  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  comjwny.  At  length  it  was  agreetl 
that,  to  overcome  the  difKculty,  it  sliould  he  given  out 
that  the  celebrated  Tai-taglia  of  lliniini  would  present 
himself  at  Pianura  with  his  company  of  comedians, 
among  whom  was  the  popular  favorite,  Mirandolino 
of  Chioggia,  twin  brotlier  of  the  Signorina  Miranda 
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Malmotro,  and  trained  by  that  actress  to  play  in  all 
her  priiicijxd  parts. 

This  satisfied  the  scrujiles  and  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  soon  afterward  I  made  my  first  appeiiraiice 
in  Pianura.  My  success  was  greater  than  we  had  fore- 
seen; for  I  threw  myself  into  the  part  with  such  zest 
that  every  one  wu.s  taken  in,  and  even  Don  Senxfino  k- 
(juirud  the  most  categorical  demonstration  to  convince 
him  that  I  was  not  my  own  brother.  The  illusion  I 
produced  was,  however,  not  without  its  inconveniences; 
for,  among  the  ladies  who  thronged  to  see  the  young 
jVIimndoIino,  were  several  who  desiretl  a  closer  ac(]uaint- 
ance  with  him;  and  one  of  these,  as  it  happened,  was 
the  Duke's  mistress,  the  Countess  BeKeide.  You  will 
see  the  embarrassment  of  my  situation.  If  I  failed  to 
respond  to  her  advances,  her  iiiHuence  was  sufficient 
to  dn\e  us  from  the  town  at  the  o[jening  of  a  pros- 
perous .sc«.son;  if  I  discovered  my  sex  to  her,  she  might 
more  cruelly  avenge  hei-self  by  throwing  the  whole  com- 
pany into  prison,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Holy  Office. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  decided  to  appeal  to  the 
Bishop,  but  without,  of  course,  revealing  to  him  that  I 
was,  so  to  speak,  my  own  sister.  His  lordship,  who  is 
never  sorry  to  do  the  Belvcrde  a  bad  turn,  received 
me  with  the  utmost  indulgence,  and  declared  that,  to 
protect  my  innocence  from  the  designs  of  this  new  Poti- 
phar's  wife,  he  would  not  only  give  me  a  lotlging  in  the 
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liscopal  paliM*,  but  confer  on  nie  tlit'  iulditiouni  pro- 
twtioii  of  the  minor  ordeni.  This  was  rallifr  nuirc  tiian 
I  liiul  biirgained  fur,  but  he  that  wnnt.s  the  melon  is  a 
fool  to  refuse  the  rind,  and  I  thanked  the  Bishop  for 
his  kindnesA  and  allowed  him  to  give  out  that,  my  heart 
having  been  touchetl  by  grace,  I  had  ii'solve<l,  at  the 
^d  of  tlie  season,  to  withdraw  from  tlic  stage  and  prc- 
P|tle  to  enter  the  Church. 

I  now  fancied  n)yself  safe;  for  I  knew  the  Countess 

could  not  attempt  ray  removal  without  risk  of  having 

her  paiiBion   denounced   to   the    Duke.   I   sjx."nt  several 

4iy»  very   agreeably    in    the    episcopal    |Mdacx',    enter- 

Uincd  at   liis  loitlship's  own   table,  and  favored  with 

private  {.'onvei'sation.'i  during  which  he  told  niL*  many 

curious  and  interesting  things  aljout  the  Duke  and  the 

court,  and  delicately  abstained  from  all  allusion  to  my 

Mining  change  of  vocation.  'Hie  Countess,  liowever,  had 

Dot  betii  idle.  One  day  I  rccei\'cd  notice  that  the  Holy 

Office  disapproved  of  the  apjwarance  on  the  stage  of  a 

Jtttmg  man  about  to  enter  the  Chuixh,  and  requested 

me  to  withdraw  at  onc-e  to  the  Mamabite  mona.stery, 

»heru  I  was  to  rcmain  till  I  received  the  minor  orders. 

.Vow  tlie  abbot  of  the   Baniabites  was  the  Bclverde's 

brother,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  to  obey  this  order 

would  place  me  in  that  lady's  power.  I  again  addrc.s.sed 

m^'self  to  the  Bishop,  but   to  my  dcsjjair  he  dtclaitxl 

himself  unable  to  aid  iiie  further,  siiying  that  ho  daivd 
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not  offend  the  Holy  Office,  and  that  he  had  already  run 
considera!>le  risk  in  protecting  me  from  the  Countess. 

I  was  accordingly  tninisfen-ed  to  tlie  monastery,  in 
spite  of  my  own  entreaties  and  tliose  of  the  good  Tar- 
taglia,  who  moved  hejiven  and  earth  to  save  his  Colum- 
bine from  sequestration.  You  may  imagine  my  despjair, 
My  fear  of  doing  Tartaglia  an  injury  kept  me  from  re- 
vealing my  sex,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  I  languished 
in  my  cell,  refusing  food  and  air,  and  resisting  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  good  monks  to  alleviate  my 
distress.  At  length,  however,  I  liethought  me  that  the 
Countess  would  soon  apjx'nr;  and  it  flashed  across  uie 
that  the  one  person  who  could  protect  me  fi-om  her  wiis 
her  brotlier.  I  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  the 
abbot,  who  received  me  with  great  indulgence.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  distress  I  suffered  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  that  my  sequestration  was  causing 
my  excellent  manager,  and  Ix'ggcd  him  to  use  liis  in- 
fluence to  have  nie  released  from  the  monastery.  The 
abbot  listened  attentively,  and  after  a  pause  replied 
that  there  was  but  one  person  who  could  arrange  the 
matter,  and  that  was  his  sister  the  Countess  Belverde, 
whose  well-kntjwn  piety  gave  her  consitlerable  influence 
in  such  matters.  I  now  saw  that  no  alternative  re- 
mained but  to  confess  the  truth;  and  with  tears  of 
agitation  I  avowed  my  sex,  and  threw  myself  on  his 
mercy. 
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was  not  disappointed  in  the  result.  The  abbot  Us- 
ed with  the  greatest  benevolence  to  nil  the  details 
of  my  adventure.  He  laughed  heiulily  at  lii.s  sister's  de- 
lusion, but  said  I  had  done  right  in  not  undeceiving 
her,  as  her  dread  of  ridieule  might  have  let!  to  unpleas- 
•nt  reprisals.  He  declared  that  for  the  present  he  could 
Dot  on  any  account  consent  to  let  me  out  of  his  protec- 
tion, but  he  promised,  if  I  submitted  myself  implicitly 
to  his  guidance,  not  only  to  preserve  me  from   the 
Belverdes  machinations,  but  to  ensure  ray  reappearing 
on  tlie  stage  within  two  days  at  the  latest.  Knowing 
him  to  be  a  very  powerful  personage  I  thought  it  best 
to  accept  these  conditions,  which  in  any  case  it  would 
have  been  difficidt  to  resist;  and  the  next  day  he  in- 
^Bned  me  that  the  Holy  Office  had  consented  to  the 
[  Signorina  Miranda  Malmocco's  appearing  on  the  stage 
of  Pianura  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  in  con- 
•ideration  of  the  financial  injury  caused  to  the  manager 
of  the  company  by  the  edifying  conversion  of  her  twin- 
brotlier. 
^Hfln   this  way,"  the  abbot  was   pleased  to  explain, 
i^Ton  will  he  quite  safe  from  my  sister,  who  is  a  woman 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  morals,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  not  expose  our  excellent  Bishop  to  the 
diarge  of  having  been  a  party  to  a  grave  infraction  of 
ecclesiastic^al  discipline. — My  only  condition,"  he  added 
with  a  truly  paternal  smile,  "is  that,  after  the  Signorina 
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Miranda's  performance  at  the  theatre  her  twin-brother 
the  Signer  Mirnndolino  shall  return  every  evening  to 
the  monastery:  a  (-oiulitioii  which  seems  necessary  to  the 
pi"eservation  of  our  secret,  and  which  I  trust  you  wiU 
not  regaiti  as  too  onerous,  in  view  of  the  service  I  have 
been  happy  enough  to  render  you." 

It  would  have  ill  become  nie  to  dispute  the  excellent 
ecclesiastic's  wishes,  and  Tartjiglia  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  having  been  sworn  to  scci-ecy,  I  reappeai^cJ 
that  very  evening  in  one  of  my  favorite  parts,  and  wss 
afterward  carried  back  to  the  monastery  in  the  most 
private  manner.  The  Signorina  Mnlmocco's  successes 
soon  repaired  the  loss  occasioned  by  her  brother's  with- 
drawal, and  if  any  suspectetl  their  identity  all  were  in- 
terested to  conceal  their  suspicions. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  my  visit  to  Pianura,  having 
begun  under  the  roof  of  a  Bishop,  ended  in  a  monastery 
of  Baniabrtes  —  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  complain  of 
the  hospitality  of  either  of  my  hosts.  . 
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Odo,  charmed  by  the  vivacity  with  which  this  artless 
nan-ative  was  related,  pressed  Miranda  to  continue  the 
history  of  her  atlventures.  The  actress  laughingly  pro- 
tested that  she  must  fii'st  refresh  herself  with  one  of 
the  ices  he  had  so  handsomely  provided ;  and  meanwhile 
she  begged  the  Count  to  favor  them  with  a  song. 

Thb  gentleman,  who  secmetl  glad  of  any  pretext  f( 
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taching  himself  from  his  elcleil v  flame,  rescued  Mirah- 
lina's  lute  from  the  inquisitive  fingering  of  the  nion- 
fj  and  striking  a  few  melancholy  chords,  sang  tlje 
lowing  words,  which  he  said  he  had  learned  from  a 
it  of  the  Abruzzi: — 

Flower  of  the  thyme! 
She  draw*  me  as  your  fragrance  draws  the  hees, 
She  draft's  me  as  the  cold  moon  draws  the  seas, 

And  summer  tmnter-time. 

Flower  of  the  broom! 
Like  ifON  she  hloxsuinx  over  dark  abysses, 
And  close  to  ruin  bloom  her  sivcetcst  kisses. 

And  on  tlie  brink  of  doom. 

Flower  of' the  rue! 
She  wore  you  on  her  breast  whenjirtt  we  met, 
I  begged  your  blossom  and  I  wear  it  yet — 

Flower  of  regret ! 

Xhe  song  ended,  the  prima  amorosa,  overcome  by 

tshe  visibly  deemed  an  appeid  to  her  feelings,  de- 
with  some  agitation  that  the  hour  was  late  and 
ust  withdraw.  Miranda  wished  the  actress  an  affec- 
•nate  gtMxl-night  and  asked  tlie  Count  to  light  her  to 
r  room,  which  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  gallery 
rrounding  the  courtyard  of  the  inn.  Castelrovinato 
mplied  with  his  usual  air  of  resignation,  and  the  door 
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closing  on  the  couple,  Odo  and  Miranda  found  them- 
selves alone. 

"And  now,"  said  the  good-natured  girl,  placing  her- 
self on  the  sofa  and  turning  to  her  guest  with  a  smile, 
"if  you  will  take  a  seat  at  ray  side  I  will  gladly  con- 
tinue the  history  of  iny  adventures."  .  . 


IX 


i 


ODO  woke  with  a  start.  He  had  been  trying  t» 
break  down  a  great  gold-barred  gate,  behind 
which  Fuivia,  pale  and  disordered,  sti-uggled  in  the 
clutch  of  the  blind  beggar  of  the  Corpus  Domini. .  - 
He  sat  up  and  looked  about  him.  The  gate  was  still 
there;  but  as  he  gazed  it  resolved  itself  into  his  shut- 
tered window,  barred  with  wide  lines  of  sunlight.  It 
was  day,  then!  Ho  sprung  out  of  bed  and  flung  open 
the  shutters.  Beneath  him  lay  the  piazza  of  Vercelli, 
bathed  in  the  vertical  brightness  of  a  summer  noon; 
and  as  he  stared  out  on  this  inexorable  scene,  tlie  clock 
over  the  Hospital  struck  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock!  And  he  had  promisetl  to  meet  Vi- 
valdi at  dawn  behind  the  Umiliati !  As  the  truth  forced 
itself  on  Odo  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  hid  his  fact 
with  a  groan.  He  had  failed  them  again,  then — and 
this  time  how  cnielly  and  ba.sely!  He  felt  himself  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy  which  in  some  occult  manner 
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m  forever  forcing  him  to  outrage  and  betray  the  two 
beings  he  most  longed  to  serve.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
spiracy flashed  a  sudden  light  on  liis  evening's  diversion 
tod  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry.  Yes!  It  was  a  plot,  and 
any  but  a  dolt  must  have  traced  the  sopmno's  hand  in 
Uiis  vulgar  assault  upon  his  senses,  tie  choked  with 
Wgcr  at  tlie  thought  of  having  played  the  dujx!  when 
t»o  lives  he  cherished  were  staked  upon  his  vigilance. . , 
To  his  furious  summons  Cantapresto  presented  a 
Wank  wall  of  ignorance.  Yes,  the  cavaliere  had  given 
orders  that  the  caiTiage  should  lie  ready  before  day- 
break; but  w^ho  was  authorized  to  wake  the  cavaliere? 
After  keeping  the  carriage  two  hours  at  the  door  Can- 
tapnesto  had  ventured  to  send  it  Imck  to  the  stable; 
it  the  horses  should  instantly  be  put  to,  and  within 
n  hour  they  would  be  well  forward  on  their  journey. 
Meanwhile,  should  the  barber  be  suiinnoned  at  once? 
Or  would  the  cavaliere  first  refresh  himself  with  an  ex- 
allent  cup  of  chocolate,  prepared  under  Cantapresto's 
own  supervision? 

lo  turned  on  him  savagely.  "Traitor — spy!  In 
pay-?" 
But  the  words  roused  him  to  a  fresh  sense  of  peril. 
Contaprcsto,  though  he  might  have  guessed  Udo''8  in- 
tention, was  not  privy  to  his  plan  of  rejoining  Vivaldi 
and  Fulvia;  and  it  flashed  across  the  young  man  that 
his  self-betrayal  must  contirm  the  other's  suspicions. 
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His  one  hope  of  protet'tiiig  liis  friends  was  to  «flW 
indifFcrcnce  to  wlmt  liiul  Imjipened;  mid  this  was  madt 
easier  by  the  refletiion  tlmt  Caiitapresto  was  after  aU 
but  a  tool  ill  more  powerful  hands.  To  be  spied  oa 
was  so  natural  to  an  Italian  of  that  day  that  the  «> 
tiin's  instinct  was  rather  to  circumvent  the  spy 
to  denounce  him. 

Odo  tlismissed  C'antapresto  with  the  reply  that 
would  give  orders  about  the  cairinge  later;  dedring 
that  meanwhile  the  soprano  should  purchase  the  hiuxl- 
soinest  set  of  filigree  onmnient.s  to  be  found  in  Vercdfii^ 
and  carry  them  with  the  cavalicre  \'alsecca''s  com] 
ments  to  the  Signorina  Malniocco. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  observation  he  drcMJ 
as  rapidly  as  possilile,  trying  the  while  to  devj.se  soiK 
means  of  tracing  V'ivaidi.  But  the  longer  he  {xjnderei 
the  attempt  the  more  plainly  he  saw  its  futility.  N'ivakli. 
doubtless  from  motives  of  prudence,  had  not  named  Iht 
friend  with  whom  he  and  Fulvia  were  to  take  shelt»i; 
nor  did  Odo  even  know  in  wliat  quarter  of  the  cily  to 
seek  them.  To  ([uestiou  the  police  was  to  risk  their  last 
cIhuicc  of  sfifety;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  d«i«ii 
not  enquire  of  the  posting-master  whether  any  Irawi- 
lers  had  set  out  that  morning  for  Loinlmrdv-  His  nt- 
tural  activity  of  mind  was  hamjiered  by  a  leaden  9cn« 
of  remissness.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit  must  Vivnli 
and  Fulvia  have  awaitenl  him  in  that  hour  of  dnvn^  he 
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hind  the  convent!  AVlmt  thoughts  must  have  visited 
girl's  mind  as  day  broadened,  the  city  woke,  and 
ril  pressed  on  them  with  every  voice  and  eve!  And 
when  at  length  tliey  saw  that  he  had  failed  them, 
"hich  way  did  tlieir  hunted  footsteps  turn?  Perhajjs 
ey  dared  not  go  back  to  the  friend  who  had  taken 
em  in  for  tlie  night.  Perhaps  even  now  they  wan- 
Scrwl  through  the  streets,  fearing  an-est  if  they  re- 
vealed themselves  by  ventiunng  to  engage  a  can'iage. 
fevery  turn  of  his  thoughts  Odo  was  mocked  by 
nie  vision  of  disaster;  and  an  hour  of  perplexity 
yielded  no  happier  expedient  tlian  that  of  repairing  to 
the  ineeting-pitice  Ix-hind  the  l^niiliati.  It  was  a  de- 
serted lane  with  few  passers;  and  after  vainly  qucstion- 
;  the  blank  wall  of  the  convent  and  the  gates  of  a 
Bister-looking  almshouse  that  faced  it,  he  retraced  his 
•teps  to  the  inn. 

He  spent  a  day  of  futile  research  and  bitter  thoughts, 
Oo*  itraving  abrontl  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Vivaldi, 
"ow  luLstening  back  to  the  Three  Crowns  on  the  chance 
tl»»t  some  message  might  await  him.  He  dared  not  let 
i  mind  rest  on  what  might  have  befallen  his  friends; 
'Tft  the  alternative  of  contemplating  iiis  own  course  was 
one  scarcely  more  endurable.  Nightfall  brought  the 
nWction  that  the  Professor  and  Fulvia  had  passetl 
wyond  his  reach.  It  was  clear  that  if  they  were  still  in 
»*rcel!i  they  did  not  mean  to  make  their  presence 
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known  to  him,  while  in  the  event  of  their  escape  ht] 
was  without  means  of  trat-ing  them  farther.  He 
indeed  that   their  destination  was  Milan,   but,  dw 
they  reach  there  safely,  what  hope  was  there  of  i 
them  in  a  city  of  strangers?  By  a  stroke  of  foUv  he  I 
cut  himself  off  ftom  all  communication  with  tliem,  i 
his  misery  was  eiihantetl  by  the  discovery  of  his 
ness.  He  who  had  fed  his  fancy  on  high  visions,  ch 
ishing  in  himself  the  latent  patriot  and  hero,  had 
driven  by  a  girl's  caprice  to  break  the  first  law  of  i 
liness  and  honor!  The  event  had  already  justified 
and  in  a  fltuih  of  self-contempt  he  saw  himself  aa  i 
no  doubt  Ijchcld  him  —  the  fribble  preying  like  at 
mer  insect  on  the  slow  growths  of  diflicult  yean.  . 
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In  bitterness  of  spirit  he  set  out  the  next  dig 
for  Pianura,  A  half-melanrholy  interest  drew  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  first  lonely  years,  and  he  had  st 
early  in  order  to  push  on  that  night  to  Pontesordo. 
Valsecca,  the  regular  posting-station  between  Ve 
and  Pianura,  he  sent  C-antapresto  forward  to  the  • 
ttd,  and  in  a  stormy  yellow  twilight  drove  alone 
the   waste  land  that  dijipetl    to   the  marshes.    On  li  I 
right  the  woods  of  the  ducal  chase  hung  black 
the  sky;  and  presently  he  saw  aliead  of  him  tbe 
square   keep,  with  a  flight  of  swallows   circling 
about  its  walls. 
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In  the  muddy  farm-yard  a  youiig  man  was  belalwring 
nkey  laden  with  mulberry-shoots.  The  man  stared 
ir  a  niument  at  Odo's  approach  and  then  sullenly  re- 
ed to  his  task. 

do  sprang  out  into  the  mud.  "Why  do  you  beat 
brute?"  said  he  indignantly.  The  other  turned  a 
dull   face  on  him  and   he   recognized   liis  old  enemy 
nozzo. 
Giaimozzo,""  he  cried,  "don't  you  know  nie?  I  am 
Cavaliere   Valsecca,  whose  ears   you   used   to  box 
you  were  a  lad.  Must  you  always  be  pummelling 
ething,  that  you  can't  let  that  poor  brute  alone  at 
end  of  its  day's  work  ?" 

iannozzo,  dropping  his  aUiff,  .stttiiitiiered  out   that 
craved  his  exfcllenry's  jMinlun  for  not  knowing  him, 
that  as  for  the  ass  it  was  a  stubborn  devil  that 
Id  not  have  carrietl  Jesus  Christ  without  gibbing. 
The  bea.st  is  tired  and  hungry,"  cried  Odo,  his  old 
passion  for  the  sufl'erings  of  llie  farin-nniitials  sud- 
«ily  revi\-ing.  "How  many  hours  have  you  worked  it 
lOUt  rest  or  food?" 

No  more  than  I  have  worked  myself,"  said  Gian- 
to  sulkilv;  "and  as  for  its  being  hungry,  why  should 

better  than  its  masters?" 
heir  words  iiml  called  out  of  the  house  a  lean  bent 
woman,  who.se  shrivelled  skin  showed  through  the  renta 
in  her  unbleached  shift.  At  sight  of  Odo  she  pushed 
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Giannozzo  aside  and  hurried  forward  to  ask  how 
might  serve  the  gcntlenian. 

"With  supper  and  a  bed,  my  good  Filomena," 
Odo;  and  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet  with  a  cry.  I 

"Saints  of  heaven,  that  I  should  not  have  known  hil 
excellenc'v!  But  I  ain  half-blind  with  the  fever,  and  irho  ' 
eould  liave  dreaniti!  of  suoh  an  lionor?"  She  clung  to  I 
knees  in  the  mud,  kissing  his  hands  and  calling  da 
blessings  on  him.  "And  as  for  you,  Giannozzo, 
curd-faced  fool,  quick,  see  that  his  excellency's 
are  stabled  and  go  call  your  father  from  the  cow- 
while  I  pre()arc  his  excellency's  supper.  And  fetch ) 
in  a  faggot  to  light  the  lire  in  the  hailitTs  parlor." 

Odo  followeil  her  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
often  crouchetl  in  a  comer  to  eat  his  polenta  outi 
reach  of  her  vigorous  arm.  The  roof  seemed  lower  i 
more  smokc-blackcncd  than  ever,  but  the  hearth 
cold,  and  he  noticetl  that  no  supjier  wa.s  laid.  Filon 
led  him  into  the  bailiffs  parlor,  where  a  mortal  diiB  I 
seized  him.  Cobwebs  hung  from  the  walls,  the  windo*- 1 
puies  were  broken  and  cakctl  with  grime,  and  the  k* 
green   twigs  which  Giannozzo  presently  threw  on  li»  I 
liearth  pouretl  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  heavy  air. 

There  was  a  long  delay  while  supper  was  preporinji  I 
and  when  at  length  Filomena  appeared,  it   was  onhj 
to  produce,  with  many  excuses,  a  loaf  of  vetch-br 
a  bit  of  cheese  and   some  dric<l  quinces.   There 
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nothing  else  in  the  house,  she  declaretl:  not  so  much 
IS  a  bit  of  laitl  to  make  soup  witli,  a  hatidful  of  paxti 
IT  a  Hask  of  wine.  In  tlie  old  days,  as  his  excellenL-y 
might  remember,  they   had  eaten  a  bit   of   meat  on 
•'Sundays,  and  diiink  aqtiaroUc  with   tlicir  supper;  but 
since  tlie  new  taxes,  it  was  as  much  as  the  farmers 
coiihl  do  to  feed  their  cattle,  without  haviivg  a  scrap 
to  spare  for  themselves.  Jacopone,  she  continued,  was 
bent  double  with  the  rheumatism,  and   liati  not  l)een 
iJBie  to  drive  a  plough  or  to  work  in  the  nuitlieiTics 
for  over  two  years.  He  and  the  farm-lads  sat  in  the 
cow-stables  when  their  work  whs  over,  for  the  sake  of 
tlie  heat,  and  she  carried  their  black  bi-ejul  out  there 
to  them:  n  cold  supper  tasted  l)ettcr  in  a  warm  place, 
and,  OS  his  excellency  knew,  all   the  windows  in   the 
house  were  unglazed  save  in  the  bailifTs  parlor.  Her 
man  would  Ix;  in  pi-esently  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  ex- 
cellency; but  ho  had  grown  dull-witted  since  the  riieu- 
ntatism  took  him,  and  his  excellency  must  not  tiike  it 
ill  if  his  talk  was  a  little  childish. 

Tl»ercujx»n  Filomena  excused  hei-sclf,  that  she  might 
put  a  clean  shirt  on  Jncoponc,  and  Odo  was  left  to  hia 
melancholy  musings.  His  nn'nd  had  of  Inte  run  much 
on  economic  abuses;  but  what  was  any  philandering 
with  refonn  to  this  close  contact  witli  misery?  It  was 

tthougli  white  hungry  faces  hat!  suddenly  stared  in 
the  windows  of  his  brightly-lit  life.  What  did  these 
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people  care  for  education,  enlightenment,  the  relij 
of  humanity  ?  What  they  wanted  wax  fodder  for 
cattle,  a  bit  of  meat  on  Sundays  and  a  faggot  on  tht 
hearth. 

Filoniena  presently  returned  with  her  husband;  bat 
Jat^pone  Imd  shnink  into  a  crippled  tremulous 
man,  who  pulled  a  vague  forelock  at  Odo  without 
of  recognition.  Filomenn,  it  was  clear,  was  nuistcr  ti 
Pontesoitlo;  for  though  Giannozzo  was  a  man  grown, 
and  did  a  man's  work,  he  still  danced  to  the  tune  of 
his  mother's  tongue.  It  was  from  her  tliat  Odo,  shi 
ing  over  the  smoky  hetu'th.  gathered  the  details  of 
wretched  state.  Pontesordo  being  a  part  of  the  d 
domuin,  they  had  led  in  the  old  days  an  easier  life 
their  neighbors;  but  the  new  taxes  had  stripped  tinn 
as  bare  as  a  nmlberry-tree  in  Jime. 

"How  is  a  C'hristian  to  live,  excellency,  with 
salt-tax  tloubled,  so  that  the  cows  go  dry  for  want  of 
it;  with  half  a  secchin  on  every  pair  of  oxen,  a  tlaj» 
of  wheat  and  two  fowls  to  the  parish,  and  not  so  niui 
as  a  bite  of  grass  allowed  on  the  Duke's  laTid«,*  In  his 
late  Highnes.s's  day  the  poor  folk  were  allowed  t«)  gnui 
their  cattle  on  the  boi-dcrs  of  the  chase;  but  now  a  tuu 
dare  not  pluck  a  handful  of  weeds  there,  or  so  much  « 
pick  up  a  fallen  twig;  though  the  deer  may  trample  hii 
young  wheat,  and  feed  off  t!ic  jwtch  of  beans  at  hii  vaj 
door,  'riicy  do  say  the  Duchess  has  a  kind  heart,  •ni 
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gives  away  money  to  the  towns-folk;  but  we  country- 
people  who  spend  our  lives  raising  fodder  for  her  game 
never  hear  of  her  Highness  but  when  one  of  her  game- 
leepers  conies  down  on  us  for  poaching  or  stealing 
wood.  —  Yes,  by  the  saints,  and  it  was  her  Highness 
who  sent  a  neighbor''s  lad  to  the  galleys  last  year  for 
felling  a  tree  in  the  chase ;  a  good  lad  as  ever  dug  fur- 
row, but  he  lacked  wood  for  a  new  ploughshare,  and  how 
in  God's  name  was  he  to  plough  his  field  without  it?'" 

So  she  went  on,  like  a  torrent  after  the  spring  rains; 
but  when  he  nanied  Momola  she  fell  silent,  and  Gian- 
nozzo,  looking  sideways,  drummed  with  his  heel  on  the 
iloor. 

Otic  glanced  from  one  to  the  other.  "She's  dead, 
then?"  he  cried. 

Filomena  opened  deprecating  palms.  "Can  one  tell, 
HlBtcellency?  It  may  be  she  is  of!'  with  the  gypsies." 

"The  g)-psies?  How  long  since?" 

"Giannozzo,"  cried  lu's  mother,  as  he  stood  glower- 
ing, "go  see  that  the  stable  is  locked  and  his  excel- 
lency's horses  bedded  down."  He  slunk  out  and  she 
began  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  Odo's  meagre  supper. 

"But  you  must  remember  when  this  happened." 

"Holy  Mother!  It  was  the  year  we  had  frost  in  April 

and  lost  our  hatching  for  want  of  leaves.  But  as  for 

that  child  of  ingratitude,  one  day  she  was  here,  the 

next  she  was  gone — clean  gone,  as  a  nut  drops  from 
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the  tree — and  I  tliat  had  given  the  blood  of  my  veina 
to  nourish  lier!  Sini-e  then,  God  is  iny  witness,  we  have 
had  nothing  but  misfortune.  The  next  year  it  was  the 
weevils  in  the  wheat;  and  so  it  goes." 

Odo  was  silent,  seeing  it  was  vain  to  press  her.  He 
fancied  that  the  girl  must  have  died — of  neglect  per- 
haps, or  ill-usage — and  that  they  feared  to  own  it.  His 
heart  swelled,  but  not  against  them:  they  seemed  to  him 
no  more  accountable  than  cowed  liunger-driven  animals. 

He  tossed  impatiently  on  the  hm-d  bed  FiJoniena  had 
made  up  for  him  in  the  bailiffs  parlor,  and  was  afoot 
again  with  the  first  light.  Stepping  out  into  the  farm- 
yard he  looked  abroad  over  the  flat  gray  face  of  the 
land.  Around  the  keep  stretchetl  the  new-ploughed 
fields  and  the  pollarded  mulberry-orclianls;  but  these, 
with  the  hovels  of  the  village,  formed  a  mere  islet  in  the 
surrounding  waste  of  marsh  and  woodland.  Ilie  scene 
syitilxjlized  fitly  enough  the  socitd  conditions  of  the 
country:  the  over-crowded  jieasantry  liuildled  on  their 
scant  patches  of  arable  ground,  while  miles  of  b»irren 
land  represented  the  feudsU  rights  tliat  hemnted  them 
in  on  every  side. 

Odo  walked  across  the  yard  to  the  chapel.  On  tlie 
threshold  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of  mulberry -shoots 
and  a  broken  ploughshare.  Twilight  held  the  place; 
but  as  he  stood  there  the  frescoes  started  out  in  the 
slant  of  the  sunrise  like  dead  faces  floating  to  the  sur- 
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fnceof  a  river.  Dead  faces,  yes:  plaintive  spectres  of  his 
childish  fears  Hiid  longings,  lost  in  the  hareh  daylight 
of  I'Xjwrience.  He  had  forgotten  the  very  dreams  they 
stood  for:  Ix-tlie  flowed  between  and  only  one  voice 
raat^hwl  IUTOS.S  tiie  torrent.  It  was  that  of  Saint  Francisi, 
of  the  poor. 


The  morning  was  hot  as  Odo  drove  towaitl  Pianura, 
Mid  limping  aheafl  of  him  in  the  midday  glare  he  pi-es- 
mtly  saw  the  h'gure  of  a  huuiplx-ieketl  man  in  a  decent 
lilack  dress  and  three-cornei-ed  hat.  Tliere  was  some- 
biiig  familiar  in  the  man's  gait,  and  in  the  shape  of 
I  Inrgc  head,  poised  on  narrow  stooping  shontders,  and 
I  the  carriage  drew  abi-east  of  him,  Odo,  leaning  from 
I  »indow,  cried  out,  "Brutus — this  must  be  Brutus!" 
"Your  excellency  has  tlie  advantage  of  me,"  said  the 
Onchback,  turning  on  him  a  thin  face  lit  by  the  keen 
«}■»  that  had  once  searelie<l  his  childish  soul. 

Odo  met  the  rebuff  with  a  smile.  "Does  that,"  said 
I*,  "prevent  my  suggesting  that  you  might  continue 
vinir  way  more  comfortably  in  my  carriage?  The  road 
K  liot  and  dusty,  and,  as  you  see,  I  am  in  want  of  com- 
pmy." 

Tlie  pedestrian,  who  seemed  unprepared  for  this  af- 
fable rejoinder,  liad  the  sheepish  air  of  a  man  whose 
rodeness  has  misse<l  the  mark. 
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*Wliy,  sir,"  said  he,  recovering  biiuself,  "comfor 
all  a  matter  of  habit,  and  I  daresay  the  jolting  of; 
carriage  might  seem  to  ine  more  unpleasant  than 
heat  and  dust  of  tlie  road,  to  whicli  necessity  has 
since  accustomed  me." 

"In  that  case,'"  returned  Odo  with  increasing  amd 
ment,  "you  will  have  the  additional  merit  of  sacrifid 
your  pleasui-e  to  add  to  mine." 

The  hunchback  stared.  "And  what  have  you  or  y9 
ever  done  for  me,"  he  retorted,  "that  I  should 
to  your  pleasure  even  the  wretched  privil^e  of ' 
dusted  by  the  wheels  of  your  coach.''" 

"Why,  that,"  replied  Odo,  "is  a  question  I  can  1 
answer  till  you  give  me  tlie  opportunity  of  nainitigl 
self. — If  you  are  indeed  Carlo  Ganiba,"  he  cont 
"I  am  your  old  friend  and  companion  Odo  Vi 

The  huiichbiu'k  started.  "The  cavaliere  Valsecca!^ 
cried.  "I  had  heard  that  you  were  expected."  He  st 
gazing  at  Odo.  "Our  next  Duke!"  he  muttered. 

Odo  smiled.  "I  had  rather,"  said  he,  "that  my  | 
commended  me  tlian  my  future.  It  is  more  than  do 
ful  if  I  am  ever  able  to  offer  you  a  seat  in  the  Pu 
carriage;  but  Odo  \'alsecca's  is  very  much  at  your  l 
vice." 

Gamba  bowed  with  a  kind  of  awkward  dignitv-  "I 
am  grateful  for  a  friend's  kindness,"  he  said,  "but  1 
not  ride  in  a  noblcman''s  carriage." 
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'There,*  returned  Odo  with  perfect  good-humor, 
'you  have  the  advantage  of  me;  for  I  can  no  more  es- 
cape doing  so  than  you  can  escape  spending  your  life  in 
the  comptxny  of  au  ill-tonipcred  man."  jVnd  courteously 
lifting  his  hat  he  called  to  the  postilion  to  drive  on. 

The  hunchback  at  this,  flushing  red,  laid  a  hand  on 
the  carriage-door. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  fix^ely  own  myself  in  the  wrong; 
but  a  smooth  temper  was  not  one  of  the  blessings  my 
unknown  parents  bequeathed  to  me;  and  I  confess  I  had 
heard  of  you  as  one  little  concerned  with  your  inferiors 
except  as  they  niiglit  chance  to  serve  your  pleasure." 

It  was  Odo's  tuni  to  color.  "Look,"  said  he,  "at  the 
'TUlibility  of  rumor;  for  I  had  hetud  of  you  as  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher,  and  here  I  find  you  not  only 
Uking  a  man's  character  on  hearsay  but  denying  him 
lie  chanc-e  to  prove  you  mistaken!" 

"I  deny  it  no  longer,"  said  Gamba  stepping  into  the 
ftxtth;  "but  as  to  philosophy,  the  only  claim  I  can  make 
•o  it  is  that  of  being  by  birth  a  peripatetic." 

His  dignity  appeased,  the  hunchback  proved  himself 
•  nasi  engaging  companion,  and  as  the  carriage  lum- 
bered slowly  toward  Pianura  he  had  time  not  only  to 
Rcount  his  own  history  but  to  satisfy  Odo  as  to  many 
points  of  the  life  awaiting  him. 

Gamba,  it  appeared,  owed  his  early  schooling  to  a 
Jesuit  priest  who,  visiting  the  foundling  asylum,  had 
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been  struck  by  the  cbiltJ's  quickness,  and  had  taken  him 
home  and  bred  bini  to  lie  a  clerk.  Tlie  priest's  death, 
left  his  charge  adrift,  with  a  smattering  of  scholar- 
ship above  his  station,  and  none  to  whom  he  coulal 
turn  for  protection.  For  a  while  he  had  lived,  as  h4 
said,  like  a  street-cat,  picking  up  a  meal  where  h0 
could,  and  sleeping  in  church -porches  and  under  street- 
arcades,  till  one  of  the  Duke's  sen-ants  took  pity  ott 
him  and  he  was  suffered  to  hang  about  the  palacd 
and  earn  his  keep  by  doing  the  lacquey's  errands.  The 
Duke's  attention  having  been  called  to  him  as  a  ladl 
of  parts,  his  Highness  hatl  given  him  to  the  Mnrquesfll 
of  Cerveno,  in  whose  service  he  remained  till  shortlv! 
before  that  young  nobleman's  death.  The  hunchback] 
passed  hastily  over  this  period;  but  his  reticence  waa 
lit  by  the  angry  flash  of  his  eyes.  After  the  Marquessa 
death  he  hml  lived  for  a  while  fix)ni  hand  to  niouthj 
copying  music,  writing  poetry  for  weddings  and  fu- 
nerals, doing  jx-n-and-ink  portraits  at  a  scudo  apiece, 
and  putting  his  liand  to  any  honest  job  that  came  hi* 
way.  Count  Trescori^e,  who  now  and  then  showed  a  fit 
ful  recog^iition  of  the  tic  that  was  supposed  to  con- 
nect them,  at  length  liuard  of  the  case  to  which  he 
was  come  and  ofleretl  him  a  trifling  pension.  This  the 
hunchlwck  refused,  asking  instead  to  be  given  soma 
fixctl  employment.  Trescon-e  then  obtiiincd  his  ap" 
pointment  as  assistant  to  the  Duke's  librarian,  a  good 
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old  priest  engi-ossctl  in  compiling  the  early  histoiy  of 
Pianura  from  tlie  diu-al  al•t•hi^■es;  and  tliis  post  Gamba 
had  now  filled  for  two  yt'ai-s. 

"It  mast,"  said  ()tlo,  "lie  one  singularly  oonfreninl  to 
you,  if,  as  I  have  heanl,  you  are  of  a  studious  hal)it. 
iliough  I  supjKise,"  he  tentatively  added,  "the  library 
i«  not  likely  to  l)e  rich  in  works  of  the  new  sfientific 
and  philosophic  schools." 
His  companion  received  this  o})servation  in  silence; 
after  a  moment  Odo  continued:  "I  have  a  motive 
in  asking,  since  I  have  been  somcwliat  deeply  engaged 
ill  the  study  of  these  writei's,  luul  uiy  dearest  wish  is 
to  continue  while  in  Pianura  my  cxaniintition  of  their 
Dries,  and  if  possible  to  become  acqiuiinted  with  any 
»ho  share  their  views." 

He  wa.s  not  insensible  of  the  risk  of  thus  opening 
himself  to  a  stranger;  but  the  sense  of  peril  made  him 
Um;  more  eager  to  proclaim  himself  on  tlie  side  of  the 
he  seemed  to  have  deserted. 
Gamba  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  their  eyes  met  in  one 
of  those  revealing  glances  that  lay  the  foundations  of 
friendship. 

"I  fear,  cavaliere,"  said  the  hunchback  with  a  smile, 
'*Umt  you  will  find  Ixith  branches  of  investigation  some- 
what difficult  to  pursue  in  Pianura;  for  the  Church  takes 
care  tJiat  neither  the  philasophers  nor  their  book.s  shall 
gain  a  footing  in  our  most  Christian  state.  Indeed,"  he 
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added,  "not  only  must  the  library  1)e  free  from  he 
cal  works,  but  the  libraiian  clear  of  heretical  le 
and  since  you  have  Ivonorcd  me  with  your  coniide 
will  own  that,  the  court  having  got  wind  of  my  i 
posetl  tendency  to  liberalism,  I  live  in  daily  exj 
of  dismissal.  For  the  moment  they  are  c-ontent  to 
their  spies  on  me;  but  were  it  not  for  the  prutectio 
the  good  abate,  my  superior,  I  should  long  since 
been  turned  out.'" 

"And  why,"  asked  Odo,  "do  you  speak  of  the 
and  the  Church  as  one.'''' 

"Because,  sir,  in  our  virtuous  duchy  the  terms  I 
interchangeable.  The  Duke  is  in  fact  so  7!eaIou!>  a  i 
of  the  Church  that  if  the  latter  showed  any  lenic 
sinners  the  secular  arm  would  promptly  repair  her  i 
ligence.  His  Highness,  as  you  may  have  heani,  is 
by  his  confessor,  an  adroit  Dominican.  The  conf 
it  is  tnie,  has  two  rivals,  the  Countess  Belverdc,  a  i 
distinguished  for  her  piety,  and  a  German  astroli 
or  alchemist,  lately  come  to  Pianura,  and  calling 
self  a  descendant  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and] 
adept  of  the  higher  or  .secret  doctrines  of  Neoplatc 
These  three,  liowever,  thougli  ostensibly  rivals  fori 
Duke's  favor,  live  on  such  good  terms  with  one 
that  they  are  suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  i 
partnership;  while  some  reganl  them  all  as  the  en 
ries  of  the  Jesuits,  wlio,  since  the  suppression  of  the  I 
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«^ty,  are  known  to  have  kept  a  footing  in  Pianiira,  as 

in  most  of  tlie  Italian  states.  As  to  the  Duke,  the  death 

of  the  Marqu&ss  of  C'eneno,  the  faih'ng  health  of  the 

kittle  prince,  and  his  own  strange  physical  infirmities 

bave  so  preyed  on  his  mind  that  he  is  the  victim  of  any 

who  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  trade  on  the  feare  of  a 

diseased  inii\gination.  His  counsellors,  however  divided 

in  doctrine,  liave  at  least  one  end  in  coiiiuion;  ami  tlmt 

is,  to  keep  the  light  of  reason  out  of  the  darkened 

chamber  in  which  they  have  confined  him;  and  with 

«uchn  ruler  and  such  principles  of  government  you  may 

ffuicy  that  poor  philosophy  has  not  where  to  lay  her 

.bead." 

"And  the  people?"  Odo  pursued.  "What  of  the  fiscal 
mlministration.''  In  some  states  where  liberty  of  thought 
i*  forbidden  the  material  welfare  of  the  subject  is  never- 
liieless  considei'ed.'" 

The  hunchback    shook  his   head.   "It   mav   be   so," 
•»U  he,  "though  I  had  thought  tlie  principle  of  moral 
tymnny  must  infect  every  branch  of  public  administra- 
tioii.  With  us,  at  all  events,  where  the  Cimreh  party 
niies,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  clergy  are 
the  chief  source  of  suffering,  and  the  state  of  passive  ig- 
norance in  which  they  have  kept  the  people  has  bred  in 
the  latter  a  dull  resignation  that  is  the  surest  obstacle 
to  refonn.  Oh,  sir,"  he  cried,  his  eyes  darkening  with 
■potion,  "if  you  could  see,  as  I  do,  the  blind  brute 
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miaenr  oa  vhkfa  all  the  magnificence  of  rank  and  «I 
the  tefinctnents  of  luxury  are  built,  you  would  feel, 
Tou  drive  along  this  road,  that  vith  e%'ery  turn  of 
vbeek  tou  are  p»!npng  over  the  bodies  of  those 
have  toiled  without  ceasing  that  you  might  ride  ii 
gilt  coach,  and  have  gone  hungi)-  that  you  might 
in  Kings'*  palaces!'" 

The  touch  of  rhetoric  in  this  adjuration  did  not 
credit  it  with  Odo,  to  whom  the  words  were  as 
on  an  open  wound.  He  turned  to  make  some  inipi 
answer ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  the  to' 
of  Pianura  rising  above  the  orclmrds  and  market 
dens  of  the  suburbs.  The  sight  startetl  a  new 
feeling,  and  Gamba,  peri-eiving  it,  said  quietly: 
this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  such  things" 

A  moment  later  the  carriage  had  passed  under  iU 
great  battlemented  gates,  witli  their  Etruscan  hns-relirfv 
and  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Valsecca  —  Ifttmilitas— 
surmounted  by  the  ducal  escutcheon. 

Though  the  hour  was  close  on  noon  the  streets  wtn 
as  animated  as  at  the  angelus,  and  the  carriage  caoU 
hanlly  proceed  for  the  crowd  obstructing  its  [xissa^ 
So  imusual  at  that  period  was  such  a  sight  in  one  d 
the  lesser  Italian  cities  that  Odo  turned  to  Gamhii  fir 
an  explanation.  At  the  same  moment  a  roar  rose  froB 
the  crowd;  and  the  conch  tuniiivg  into  the  Corso  »hi<i 
led  to  the  dueul  palucc  and  the  centre  of  the  toMn, 
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tiuglit  sight  of  a  strange  procession  advancing  from 
bat  direction.  It  was  hended  by  a  dork  or  usher  with 

black  cap  and  staff,  Ix'hiad  whom  marched  two  bare- 
lot  friars  escorting  Ijetvveen  them  a  middle-aged  man 
Hhe  dress  of  on  abate,  his  hands  bound  behind  him 
od  his  head  surmounted  bv  a  pasteboard  mitre  iu- 
cribed  with  the  title:  A  Destroyer  of  Female  Chastity, 
rhis  man,  who  was  of  a  simple  and  decent  a.spect,  was 
D  dazed  by  the  buffeting  of  the  crowd,  so  s{wttered  by 
he  mud  and  filth  hurled  at  him  from  a  hundred  taunt- 
Bg  bands,  and  his  countenance  distorted  by  so  piteous 
(look  of  animal  fear,  that  he  seemed  more  like  u  niad- 
imn  Ix-ing  haled  to  Hedlam  than  a  penitent  making 
i|blic  amends  for  his  offence. 

^Are  such  failings  always  so  severely  punished  in 
lanura?"  Odo  asked,  turning  ironically  to  Gamba  as 
tie  mob  and  its  victim  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  hunchback  smiletl.  "Not,"'  s/iid  he,  "if  the  of- 
>nder  be  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  the  admimble  doc- 
rines  of  probubilism,  the  direction  of  intention,  or  any 
ne  of  the  numerous  expedients  by  which  an  indulgent 
!hurc-h  has  smoothed  the  way  of  the  sinner;  but  as 
r€xl  does  not  give  the  crop  unless  man  sows  the  seed, 
a  His  ministers  bestow  grace  only  when  the  penitent 
B  enriched  the  treasury. — Tlie  fellow,"  he  added,  "is 

man  of  some  learning  and  of  a  retired  and  orderly 
'oj  of  living,  and  the  charge  was  brought  against  liim 
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by  a  jeweller  and  his  wife,  who  owed  him  a 
money  and  are  said  to  have  chosen  this  way  of  ( 
payment.  The  priests  are  always  glad  to  find  a 
goat  of  the  sort,  especially  when  there  are  mv 
against  the  private  conduct  of  those  in  high  placet,! 
the  woman,  liaving  denounced  him,  was  imincdiateljl 
sured  by  her  confessor  that  any  debt  incurred  to  - 
ducer  was  null  and  void,  and  that  she  waa  entitled  I 
hundred  scudi  of  damages  for  liaving  been  led  into  i 


AT  the  Duke's  express  wish,  Odo  was  to  lodge  in 
./i.  palace;  and  when  lie  entered  the  courtyanl 
found  Guitapi-esto  waiting  to  lead  him  to  his  apartmoit 
.  The  rooms  assigned  to  him  lay  at  the  end  of  one  «f 
the  wings  overlooking  the  ganlcns;  and  ns  he  inoimti' 
the  great  stairway  and  walked  down  the  corridors  «iii 
their  frescoed  walls  and  busta  of  Roman  cnipcron  ht 
recalled  the  far-off  night  when  he  had  passed  thrmi|^ 
tlie  same  scenes  as  a  frightened  awestruck  child.  Wbni 
he  had  then  Ijchcld  a  supcniaturai  fabric,  peopled  niA 
divinities  of  bron/x?  and  marble,  and  glowing  with  li^ 
and  color,  he  now  saw  a  many-corridorcd  palace,  %Utij 
indeed,  and  full  of  a  faded  splendor,  but  dull  oacl 
quatetl  in  comparison  with  the  new-fangled 
of  the  Sardinian  court.  Yet  at  everj'  turn  sonic  •  ■^' 
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thrilled  the  fibres  of  old  association  or  pride  of  race. 
Here  he  traversed  a  gallery  liung  with  the  portraits  of 
his  line;  there  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pages'  ante- 
chamber through  which  he  and  his  mother  had  been 
led  when  tliey  waite<l  on  the  Duke;  and  t'roui  the  win- 
dows of  his  closet  he  overlooked  the  alleys  and  terraces 
where  he  had  wandered  with  the  hunchback. 

One  of  the  Duke's  pages  came  to  say  that  his  High- 
ness would  receive  the  cavaliere  when  the  court  rose 
from  dinner;  and  finding  himself  with  two  houi-s  on  his 
hands,  Odo  determined  to  await  his  kinsnian^s  summons 
in  the  garden.  Thither  he  presently  repaired;  and  was 
on,  with  a  mournful  pleasure,  retracing  the  patlis 
liad  first  explored  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  wonder. 
The  pleached  walks  and  parterres  were  in  all  the  fresh- 
xiess  of  June.  Roses  and  jasmine  mingled  on  the  ter- 
B-walls,  citron-ti^ees  ingeniously  grafte<l  with  red  and 
rhite  carnations  stood  in  Faen/a  jars  before  the  lemon- 
house,  and  marble  nvmphs  and  fauns  peeped  from 
thickets  of  flowering  camellias.  A  noise  of  childish 
voices  presently  attracted  Odo,  and  following  a  tunnel 
of  clipped  linies  he  came  out  on  a  theatre  cut  in  the 
tnrf  and  set  about  with  statues  of  Apollo  and  the 
3fuses.  A  handful  of  boys  in  nulitary  dress  were  per- 
forming a  series  of  evolutions  in  the  centre  of  this 
spucc;  and  facing  thcui  stood  a  child  of  about  ten 
years,  in  a  Coloners  uniform  covered  with  orders,  his 


[ 
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hair  curled  and  powdei-etl,  a  pasteboard  sword  in  lii* 
hand,  and  his  frail  body  supported  ou  one  side  bv  »  tar- 
baned  dwarf,  on  the  other  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  »■ 
evidently  his  governor.  The  child,  as  Odo  approncboL 
was  calling  out  his  orders  to  his  regiment  in  a  *td 
shrill  voice,  moving  now  hei-e,  now  there,  on  his  bootei 
tottering  legs,  as  his  two  supporters  guided  him,  tai 
painfully  trying  to  flourish  the  paper  weapon  that  »» 
too  heavy  for  his  nerveless  wrist.  Behind  this  Strang* 
group  stood  another  figure,  that  of  a  tall  heavy 
richly  dressed,  with  a  curious  Oriental-looking  ordi 
his  bi-east  and  a  veiled  somnolent  eye  which  he 
fixed  on  the  little  prince. 

Odo  had  been  about  to  advance  and  do  homage 
cousin ;  but  a  sign  from  the  man  in  the  backgrou! 
rested  hiu).  The  munueuvi-es  were  soon  over,  the  heir 
lifted  into  a  little  gilded  chariot  drawn  by  white 
his  regiment  foriueil  in  tine  and  saluted  him,  and  he^ 
appeared  down  one  of  the  alleys  with  his  attendnn 

This  ceremony  over,  the  tall  man  advanced  to 
with  a  bow  and  asked  pardon  for  the  liberty  he 
taken. 

"You  are  doubtles-s,"  said  he,  "his  Highness's 
the  cavaliere  Valsecca;  and  my  excuse  for  intruding] 
tween  yourself  and  the  prince  is  that  I  am  the  I 
physician.  Count  Heiligenstcrn,  and  that  tlic  li 
at  present  undergoing  a  course  of  treatment  under  ■ 
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tPE.  Ilis  liealth,  as  you  probably  know,  has  long  been  a 
luse  of  anxiety  to  his  illustrious  [larents,  and  when  I 
as  summoned  to  Piauui-a  the  college  of  physicians  had 
,%-en  up  all  hope  of  stiving  him.  Since  my  coming, 
>wever,  I  flatter  myself  that  a  marked  change  is  per- 
iptible.  My  method  is  that  of  invigorating  the  blood 
f  exciting  the  passions  most  likely  to  produce  a  gen- 
tjus  vital  ardor.  Thus,  by  organizing  Uiese  juvenile 
lanoDuvres,  I  arouse  the  prince''s  martial  zeal;  by  en- 
mraging  him  to  study  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  I 
take  his  political  ambition;  by  causing  him  to  \ie  led 
Hpt  the  gardens  on  a  pony,  accompanied  by  a  minia- 
tK  pack  of  Maltese  dogs  in  pursuit  of  a  tiune  doe,  I 
iniulate  the  passion  of  the  chase;  but  it  is  essential  to 
y  system  that  one  emotion  should  not  violently  coun- 
mct  another,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  protect 
y  noble  patient  from  the  sudden  intrusion  of  new 
ipressions." 

This  explanation,  delivei-ed  in  a  sententious  tone  and 
ith  a  strong  German  accent,  seemed  to  Odo  no  more 
Bl  a  learned  travesty  of  the  familiar  and  pathetic  ex- 
idient  of  distracting  a  sick  child  by  the  pretence  of 
aniy  divereions.  He  was  struck,  however,  by  the  phy- 
rimrs  aspect,  and  would  have  engagcti  him  in  talk 
not  one  of  the  Duke's  gentlemen  appeared  with 
lannounccment  that  his  Highness  would  be  pleased 
eive  the  cavaliere  Valsec-ca. 
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Like  most  dwellings  of  its  kind  in  Italy,  the  pUace 
of  Pianura  resembleti  one  of  those  shells  which  reveal 
by  their  outer  convolutions  the  gradual  development  of 
the  creature  housed  within.  For  two  or  three  genera- 
tions after  Bracciaforte,  the  terrible  founder  of  the  line, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  republic,  his  descen- 
dants had  clung  to  the  old  brick  fortress  or  rocca  which 
the  gi-ent  cotidotticre  had  held  successfully  against  the 
burghci-s'  arquebuses  and  the  buttering-rams  of  rival 
adventurers,  and  which  still  glassed  its  battlements  in 
the  slow  watere  of  the  Piana  beside  the  city  wall.  It  was 
Ascanio,  the  first  Duke,  the  correspondent  of  Politian 
and  Ciistiglionc,  who,  finding  the  ancestral  lair  too 
cramped  for  the  court  of  a  humanist  prince,  had  sum- 
moned Luciano  da  Laurana  to  build  a  palace  better 
fitted  to  his  state.  Duke  Ascanio,  in  bronze  by  Ver- 
itjcchio,  still  looked  up  with  pride  from  the  palacc- 
stjuare  at  the  brick  and  terra-cotta  fa^'ade  with  its  fruit- 
wreathed  arches  crowned  by  imperial  profiles;  but  ft 
later  prince  found  the  small  rooms  and  intricate  pas- 
sages of  Launlna^s  structure  inadequate  to  the  pomp  of 
an  ally  of  Leo  X,  and  Vignola  added  the  state  apart- 
ments, the  sculpture  gtUlery  and  the  libraries. 

'riie  palace  now  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  Italj. 
The  Duke's  guest,  the  witty  and  learned  Aretino,  cele- 
brated it  in  verse,  his  friend  Cardinal  Bembo  in  prose; 
Correggio  painted  the  walls  of  one  room,  Giulio  Romano 
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!  ceiling  of  another.  It  seemed  that  magnificence  could 

go  no  farther,  till  the  seventeenth  conturv  hroiiglit  to 

the  throne  a  Duke  who  jiskcd  Iiiiuself  how  a  sclf-re- 

,  specting  prince  could  live  without  a  theatre,  a  riding- 

^■dI  and  an  additional  wing  to  lotlge  the  evcr-grow- 

'tr^  train  of  court  officials  who  had  by  this  time  replaced 

tiie  feuilal  men-at-arms.  He  aiiswerwl  the  question  by 

l«)ing  an  extra  tax  on  his  people  und  inviting  to  Pia- 

nura  the  great  Roman  architect  Carlo  Horronn'ni,  who 

regretfully  admitted  that  his  illustrious  patron  was  on 

the  whole  less  royally  housed  than  their  Highnesses 

of  Mantua  and  Parma.  Within  five  yeare  the  "caval- 

leriz/a,"  the  theatre  and  the  gardens  flung  defiance  at 

tboe  aspiring  potentates;  and  again  Pianura  took  pre- 

iwlence  of  her  rivals,  The  present  Duke's  father  had 

expressed  the  most  recent  tendency  of  the  race  by  the 

erection  of  a  chapel  in  the  florid  Jesuit  style;  and  the 

group  of  buildings  thu.s  chronicled  in  rich  durable  lines 

the  variiing  passions  and  ambitions  of  three  hundi-etl 

Vcars  of  power. 

A*  Cklo  followed  his  guide  toward  the  Duke's  apart- 
ments he  remarked  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  palace. 
Where  formerly  the  corridors  hatl  been  thronged  with 
pages,  lacqueys,  and  gaily-dressed  cavaliers  and  ladies, 
mly  a  few  ecclesiastics  now  glided  by:  here  a  nion- 
IgDore  in  ermine  and  lace  rochet,  attended  by  his 
baplaJn  and  secretaries,  there  a  cowled  Dominican  or  a 
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sober-lookitig  secular  .priest.  The  Duke  was  lotl| 
the  oldc-st  portion  of   the  palace,  and   Odo,  wLo' 
never  visited  these  apartments,  looked  with  int 
the  projecting  sculptured  chimney  and  vaulfal 
of  the  pages'  antechamber,  which  had  formerly 
the  guard-room  and  wa«  still   hung  with  pani 
Thence  he  was  led  into  a  gallery  lined  with  ?fn\ 
tapestries  and  I'uniished  in  tiie  heavy  style  of  the 
entcenth  century.  Here  he  waited  a  few  moments, 
ing  the  sound   of  conversation  in  the  room 
then  the  door  of  this  apartment  opened,  and  a 
some  Dmniiiicnn  passed  out,  followed  by  a  p«ge  ^ 
invited  Odo  to  step  into  the  Duke's  cabinet. 

This  was  a  vei*j'  small  room,  completely  pandlei 
delicate  wood-carving  touched  with  gold.  Over  lhi»  (• 
elling,  regardles.s  of  the  beauty  of  its  tlesign,  hail 
hung  a  mass  of  relicjuaries  and  small  devotional 
reliefs  and  jmintings,  making  the  room  appear  more 
the  chajK-l  of  a  won<lcr-working  saint  than  a  priio 
closet.  Here  again  Odo  found  himself  alone;  but  I 
page  presently  returned  to  say  that  his  Highnro' 
not  well  and  begged  the  cavaliere  to  wait  on  hito 
his  be<l-chamlx:r.  The  most  conspicuous  objt«t  in  4 
room  was  a  great  bedstead  raised  on  a  dais.  The  plifl* 
posts  and  sumptuous  hangings  of  the  bed  gave  9' 
altar-like  air,  and  the  Duke  himself,  who  lay  bet* 
the  curtains,  his  wig  replaced  by  a  nightcap,  a  satfi 
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ibout  his  neck,  and  his  shrivelled  body  wrapped  in  a 
brocaded  dressing-gown,  looked  more  like  a  relic  than 
«  man.  His  heavy  under-lip  trembled  slightly  as  he 
offered  his  hand  to  Odos  salute. 

"You  find  me,  cousin,"  said  he  after  a  brief  greeting, 
"much  troubled  by  a  question  that  has  of  late  inees- 
suitlv  disturbed  my  rest — «m  the  soul,  after  full  intui- 
tiun  of  God,  be  polluted  by  the  sins  of  the  body?"  He 
clutched  Odo's  hand  in  his  burning  grasp.  "Is  it  pos- 
sible that  there  are  human  beings  so  heetiless  of  their 
doom  that  they  can  go  about  their  eartldy  pleasures 
with  this  awful  problem  imsolved.''  Oh,  why  luvs  not 
wme  Pope  decided  it?  Why  has  God  left  this  hitteous 
uncertainty  hanging  over  us?  You  know  the  doctrine  of 
Plotinus — 'he  who  has  access  to  God  leaves  the  virtues 
behind  him  as  the  images  of  the  gods  are  left  in  the 
outer  temple.'  Many  of  the  Fathers  believetl  that  the 
Neoplatonists  were  permitted  to  foreshadow  in  their 
teachings  the  revelation  of  Christ;  but  on  these  occult 
points  much  doubt  remains,  and  though  certain  of  the 

fe  theologians  have  inclined  to  this  interpretation, 
are  others  who  hold  that  it  leans  to  the  heresy  of 
^/uietisra." 

Odo,  who  had  inferred  in  the  Duke's  opening  words 
in  allusion  to  the  little  prince's  ill-health,  or  to  some 
bolitical  anxiety,  was  at  a  loss  liow  to  reply  to  this 
Itnuige  appeal;  but  after  a  moment  he  said,  "I  have 
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heard  that  your  Higliness"'8  director  is  a  man  of  gi* 
learning  and  discrimination.  Can  he  not  help  yM 
Highness  to  some  decision  on  this  point?" 

The  Duke  glanced  at  hiui  suspiciously.  *' Father  Igi» 
zio,"  said  he,  "is  in  fact  well-versed  in  theolc^;  b< 
there  are  certain  doctrines  inaccessible  to  all  but  «<* 
who  have  received  the  direct  illumination  of  haM 
and  on  this  point  I  cmmot  feel  that  his  judgnwit 
final."  He  wiped  the  dampness  from  his  sallow 
head  and  pressed  the  scapular  to  his  lips.  "AU] 
never  know,"  he  cried,  "the  agony  of  a  father 
child  is  dying,  of  a  .sovereign  who  longs  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  but  who  is  racked 
thought  that,  in  giving  his  mind  to  temporal 
and  domestic  affections  while  such  spiritual  diflii 
are  still  unsolved,  he  may  be  preparing  for  him 
eternity  of  torture  such  as  that — "  and  he  poini 
nn  old  and  blackened  picture  of  the  Last  J 
that  hung  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Odo  tried  to  frame  a  soothing  rejoinder; 
Duke  pas-sionatcly  intenuptcd  him.  "Alas, 
rest  is  possible  for  one  who  has  attained  the 
of  the  Beatific  Vision,  yet  who  trembles  lest  the 
mechanical  indulgence  of  the  sen.ses  may  still 
him  to  the  common  penalty  of  sin!  As  a 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  i» 
leged  to  argue  on  questions  forbidden  to  the 
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10  surely  fasting,  luaceration  and  ecstasy  must  lilierate 
the  body  from  the  bondage  of  prest-ribed  inoi-ality. 
ShaJ]  jio  distinction  be  recognized  between  my  conduct 
«nd  that  of  the  connnon  sot  or  debauchee  whose  soul 
lies  in  blind  subjection  to  his  lower  instincts?  I  who 
Have  labored  early  and  late  to  remove  temptation  from 
By  people — who  have  punished  offences  against  con- 
duct as  unsparingly  as  spiritual  error — I  who  have  not 
•mipled  to  destroy  every  picture  in  my  galleries  that 
contained  a  nude  figure  or  a  wanton  attitude — I  who 
lave  been  blessetl  from  childhood  by  tokens  of  divine 
ftvor  and  miraculous  intervention — can  I  doubt  tliat 
I  have  earned  the  privileges  of  that  higher  state  in 
which  the  soul  is  no  longer  responsible  for  the  failings 
of  the  body?  And  yet — and  yet — what  if  I  were  mis- 
taken?" he  moaned.  "What  if  my  advisers  have  de- 
ceived roe?  Si  auUm  ct  sic  impius  sum,  qrmre  Jrtistra 

■iarari^"  And  he  sank  back  on  his  pillows  limp  as  an 

M^rty  glove. 

Alarmed  at  his  disorder,  Odo  stood  irnsolute  whether 

to  call  for  help;  but  as  he  hesitated  the  Duke  feebly 

[drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold  key  attached  to  a  slender 

[Venetian  chain. 

*    "This,"  said   he,   "unloc-ks   the   small   tortoiseshell 

I      . 

cabinet  yonder.   In  it  you  will   find  a  phial  of  clear 

pqaor,  a  few  drops  of  which  will  restore  me,  'TIS  an 

Lkuw  distilled  by  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  the  Per- 
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petual  Adoration,  and  peculiarly  effective  in  accesses 
of  spiritual  disturbance." 

Odo  coniplietl,  and  having  poured  the  liquor  into 
a  glass,  held  it  to  his  coasin''s  lips.  In  a  moment  tlie 
Duke's  eye  revivctl  and  he  began  to  speak  in  a  weak 
but  composed  voice,  with  an  air  of  dignity  in  singular 
contrast  to  his  previoius  self-abandonment.  "I  am," 
said  he,  "unhappily  subject  to  such  seizures  after  any 
prolonged  exertion,  and  a  conversation  I  have  just  had 
with  mv  director  has  left  nie  in  no  fit  state  to  i-eceive 
you.  The  cares  of  government  sit  heavy  on  one  who  hM 
scarce  health  enough  for  the  duties  of  a  private  station; 
and  were  it  not  for  my  son  I  should  long  since  have 
withdrawn  to  the  shelter  of  the  mona.stic  life."  He 
pausLtl  and  looked  at  Odo  with  a  melancholy  kindness. 
"In  you,"  said  he,  "the  native  weakness  of  our  com- 
plexion appears  to  have  been  tempered  by  the  blood 
of  your  mother's  house,  and  your  countenance  gives 
every  promise  of  health  and  vivacity." 

He  broke  off  with  a  sigh  and  continue<l  in  a  more 
authoritative  tone:  "You  have  learned  from  Count 
Trescorre  my  motive  in  summoning  you  to  Piaimra. 
My  son's  health  causes  me  the  liveliest  concern,  my  own 
is  subject  to  .such  seizures  as  you  have  just  witnessed.  I 
cannot  think  that,  in  this  age  of  infidelity  and  disorder, 
God  can  design  to  deprive  a  Christian  state  of  a  line  of 
sovereigns  uniformly  zealous  in  the  defence  of  truth;  but 
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the  purposes  of  Heaven  are  iiisci-utable,  as  the  i-ecent 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  most  strangely 
proved;  and  should  our  dynasty  Ik'  cxtinguishctl  I  am 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  rule  wiil  pass  to  one 
of  our  house.  Of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  to  you  in 
iiiture.  Meanwhile  your  first  business  is  to  ae({uaint 
yourself  with  your  new  surroundings.  The  Duchess 
holds  a  circle  this  evening,  where  you  will  meet  the 
court;  but  I  must  advise  you  that  the  persons  her 
Highness  favors  with  her  intimacy  are  not  those  best 
qualified  to  guide  and  instruct  a  young  man  in  your 
position.  These  you  will  meet  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Belveitlc,  one  of  the  Duchess's  ladies,  a  wo- 

II  of  sound  judgment  and  scnipulous  piety,  who 
kcRi  about  her  all  our  most  learned  men  and  saintly 
l^iastics.  Count  Trescorre  will  instruct  you  in  all 
t  becomes  your  position  at  court,  and  my  director, 
FaUicr  Ignazio,  will  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  a  con- 
&Eor.  As  to  the  Bishop,  a  most  worthy  and  conver- 
^0(  prelate,  to  whom  I  would  have  you  show  all  due 
Itgard,  his  zeal  in  spiritual  matters  is  not  as  great  as 
1  could  wish,  and  in  private  talk  he  indulges  in  a  laxity 
of  opinion  against  which  I  aiunot  too  emphatically 
Inm  you.  Happily,  however,  Pianura  otters  other  op- 
^Bnnities  of  cdifiaition.  Father  Ignazio  is  a  man  of 
^^^  learning  and  indexible  doctrine,  and  in  several 
^Kir  monasteries,  notably  that  of  the  Bamabites,  you 
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will  find  examples  of  sanctity  and  wisdom  svuki 
young  man  may  well  devoutly  consider.  Our 
also  are  distinguished  for  the  severity  of  their 
the  spiritual  privileges  ac-corilcti  them.  The 
have  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  beatificatJou  of  1 
aged  Prioress,  and  among  the  nuns  of  the 
Adoration  is  one  who  has  recently  received  the  iue 
grace  of  the  vulmis  cUvinum.  In  the  conversat 
these  saintly  nuns,  and  of  the  holy  abbot  of  the! 
nabites,  you  will  find  the  surest  saf^tiArd 
thoAG  en-ors  and  temptations  that  beset  your 
leaned  back  with  a  gesture  of  dismissed;  but 
rcdflening  slightly,  as  Odo  prepared  to  wit 
"You  will  oblige  me,  cousin,  when  you  meet  n 
sician,  Count  Heiligenstem,  by  not  touching 
matter  of  the  restorative  you  have  seen  mc 

Odo  left  his  cousin''8  presence  with  a  feeling  of  J 
discouragement.  To  a  spirit  aware  of  the  new  inflw 
abroad,  and  fresli  from  contact  with  evils  rootetl  in 
very  foundations  of  the  existing  system,  there  wieil 
culiar  irony  in  being  advised  to  seek  guidance  «idi 
stniction  in  the  society  of  ecstatic  nuns  and  cin 
theologians.  The  Duke,  with  his  sickly  soul  agropei 
maae  of  Neoplatonisni  and  probabilisni,  while  hi»  ] 
groaned  under  unjust  taxes,  while  knowlotlge  *«H 
tellectual  liberty  knguishcd  in  a  kind  of  momJ . 
house,  sccmctl  to  Odo   like   a  ruler  who,  in  ti*^ 
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famine,  should   keep  the   royal   granaries  locked   and 
spend  his  days  praying  for  the  succor  that  his  own 
hand  miglit  have  tlispensed. 
^^  In  the  tapestry  room  one  of  his  Highness's  gentle- 
^Hbn  waited  to  rtronduct  Odo.  Their  way  lay  thi"oiigh 
[   the  portrait  gallery  of  which  he  had  previously  caught 
^Kglimpse,  and  here  he  begged  his  guide  to  leave  him. 
^Re  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  meet  his  unknown  ancestore 
face  to  face,  and  to  trace  the  tendencies  which,  from 
the  grim  Bracciaforte  and  the  stately  sceptical  human- 
ist of  Leo's  age,  had  mysteriously  forced  the  race  into 
its  ever-narrowing  mould.  The  dusky  canvases,  himg 
tugh  in  taniished  cscutchconed  frames,  presented  a  con- 
tinuous chronicle  of  the  line,  from  Bracciaforte  hiinself, 
with  his  predator}-  profile  outlined  by  some  early  Tus- 
can haitd  against  the  turrets  of  his  impregnable  for- 
tress. Odo  lingered  long  on  this  image,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  stootl  beneath  I*iei-o  della  Francesra's  portrait 
of  the  first  Duke  that  he  felt  the  thrill  of  kiiidretl  in- 
stincts. In  this  grave  face,  with  its  sensuous  mouth  and 
melancholy  speculative  eyes,  he  recognized  the  min- 
gled  strain  of  impressionaliility  and  unrest  that  had 
reached  such  diverse  issues  in  his  cousin  And  himself. 
The  great  Duke  of  the  "Golden  Age,'"  in  his  Titian- 
es(|ue  brocade,  the  statuette  of  a  naked  faun  at  his 
elbow,  and  a  faun-like  smile  on  his  own  ruddy  lips, 
represented  another  asjx^t  of  the  ancestral  spirit:  the 
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roimded  temperament  of  aii  age  of  C3Tenaicism,  in 
which  every  moment  was  a  ripe  fruit  sunned  on  all 
sides.  A  little  fai'ther  on,  the  shadow  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  began  to  fall  on  the  ducal  faces,  as  the  uniform 
blackness  of  the  Spanish  habit  replaced  the  sumptuous 
colors  of  the  Renaissance.  Here  was  the  persecuting 
Bishop,  Paul  IN's  fdly  against  the  Spaniaixls,  painted 
by  Caravaggio  in  hauberk  and  luailed  gloves,  with  his 
motto — Etiain  cum  giad'to — surmounting  the  episcopal 
chair;  there  the  Duke  who,  after  a  life  of  hard  warfare 
and  stem  piety,  had  resigned  his  office  to  his  son  and 
died  in  the  "angelica  vestis""  of  the  tertiary  order;  and 
the  "beatiiietl"  Duchess  who  had  sold  her  jewels  to 
buy  com  for  the  poor  during  the  famine  of  1670,  and 
had  worn  a  hair-shirt  under  a  corset  that  scemetl  stiff 
enough  to  serve  all  the  puiposes  of  bodily  mortifi- 
Oition.  So  the  file  descended,  the  colors  fading,  the 
shadows  deepening,  till  it  readied  a  baby  porjiortitn  of 
the  last  century,  who  had  donned  the  cardinaFs  habit 
at  four,  and  stood  rigid  and  a  little  pale  in  his  red 
robes  and  lace,  with  a  crucifix  and  a  skull  on  the  table 
to  wliich  the  top  of  his  beiTctta  hardly  reached. 

It  seemed  to  Odo  as  he  ga/.ed  on  the  long  line  of  faces 
as  though  their  owners  had  entered  one  by  one  into  » 
narrowing  defile,  where  the  sun  rose  later  and  set  ejirlier 
on  each  successive  traveller;  and  in  every  countenance 
from  that  of  the  first  Duke  to  that  of  his  own  peruked 
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I  cuirassed  grandfatlier,  he  disccrnet]  the  same  symp- 
of  dccuideiicy :  that  duality  of  will  which,  in  a  deli- 
itoly-tcniporetl  race,  is  the  fatal  fruit  of  nu  undis- 
lurbed  preeminence.  They  had  ruled  too  long  and 
■enjoyed  too  much;  and  the  poor  creature  he  hail  jnst 
jleft  to  his  dismal  scruples  nnd  forebodings  seemed  the 
empty  husk  of  long-exlmusted  passions. 


XI 

^HE  Duchess  was  lotlged   in   the  Borroniini  wing 
of  the  palace,  and  thither  Odo  was  conducted 
it  evening. 

To  eyes  accustomed  to  such  ceremonial  there  was  no 
it  novelty  in  the  troop  of  powdered  servants,  the 
lajor-douio  in  his  short  clonk  mid  chain,  and  the  florid 
jlcndor  of  the  long  suite  of  rooms,  decorated  in  a  style 
already  appeared  over-charged  to  the  more  fa.stidi- 
tastc  of  the  day.  Odo's  curiosity  centred  chiefly  in 
persons  j)oo|)ling  this  scene,  whose  conflicting  in- 
sts  and  passions  formed,  <is  it  were,  the  framework 
he  social  structure  of  Pianura,  so  that  there  was  not 
kborcr  in  the  mullierry-orchards  or  a  weaver  in  the 
-looms  but  depended  for  his  crust  of  black  bread 
the  leaking  roof  over  his  lie.id  on  the  private  whim 
jnie  memlKU'  of  that  brilliant  compuiy. 
The  Duchess,  who  soon  entered,  received  Odo  with 
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the  flighty  good-nature  of  a  roving  mind ;  but  u  im\ 
deep-blue  gnze  met  his  her  i-olor  rose,  her  ey»  h'n^cnrfl 
on  his  face,  and  she  invited  him  to  a  seat  at  her  ukl 
Maria  Clementina  was  of  Auhtrian  descent,  and  toael 
tiling  in  her  free  and  noble  port  and  the  smiling  an»| 
gance  of  her  manner  rectdlcd  the  aspect  of  her  ditUitl 
kinswoman,  the  young  Queen  of  France.  Slie  plied  (Mil 
with  a  hundred  questions,  inteiTupting  his  answers  »ii| 
a  playful  abruptness,  and  to  all  appearances  more  i 
gaged  by  his  person  tlian  his  discourse. 

"Have  you  seen  my  son?"  she  asked.  "I  n 
you  a  little  Ixjy  scarce  bigger  than  Ferrantc,  *hml 
your  mother  brought  to  kiss  my  hand  in  the  verv ' 
of  my  marriage.  Yes — and  you  pinched  jny  toy  sp 
sir,  and  I  was  so  angry  with  you  that  I  got  up 
turned  my  back  on  the  company — do  you  reraemb 
But  how  should  you,  being  such  a  child  at  the 
Ah,  cousin,  how  old  yoii  make  me  feel!  I  would  to(i</| 
my  son  looked  as  you  did  then;  but  the  Duke  i*  killa|l 
him  with  hia  nostrums,  The  child  was  healthv  enuu^l 
when  he  was  born;  but  what  with  novenos  ami  Uvs^ 
ing  of  relics  and  animal  magnetism  and  electrical 
ment,  there's  not  a  bone  in  his  little  body  but 
saints  and  the  surgeons  arc  fighting  over  it* 
Have  you  read  'Emile,'  cousin,  by  the  new  Frenchl 
thor — I  forget  his  name.''  Well,  I  would  have  the  I 
brought  up  like  'Emile,''  allowed  to  run  wild  iu  ' 
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ry  and  grow  up  sturdy  and  hanJ  tis  a  little  peas- 
It  But  what  heresies  am  I  talking!  The  book  is  on 
-Index,  I  Ijelieve,  and  if  mv  tlireetor  knew  I  had  it 
liy  librai'v  I  should  be  set  up  in  the  stocks  on  the 
jtet-plaee  and   all    my  court-gowns   burnt  at   the 
ch  door  as  a  waniing  against  the  danger  of  im- 
niing  the  new  fa:>hion»  IVoni  France! — I  hope  you 

t,  cousin?"  she  cried  suddenly.  "'T  is  my  chief  diver- 
and  one  I  would  have  my  frientls  enjoy  with  nie. 
is  Highness  has  lately  seen  fit  to  cut  do^vn  my  stabk-s, 

Pliat  I  have  scarce  forty  saddle-horses  to  my  name, 
the  greater  part  but  son-y  nags  at  that;  yet  I  ttan 
ill  find  a  mount  for  any  friend  that  will  ride  with  me 
id  I  hojje  to  see  you  among  the  nuitiljer  if  the  Duke 
you  now  and  then  from  miuss  and  henetlic- 
His  Highness  complains  tliat  I  am  always  sur- 
tidctl  by  the  same  compiuiy;  but  is  it  my  fault  if 
ere  arc  not  twenty  pereons  at  court  that  ctui  survive 
day  in  the  saddle  and  a  night  at  cards?  Have  you 
tm  the  Bflvertle,  my  mistress  of  the  robes?  She  fol- 
B~ihe  hunt  in  a  litter,  cousin,  and  tells  her  beads  at 
■death!  I  hoj)e  you  like  canls  too,  cousin?  for  I 
Wnd  have  all  my  weaknesses  shared  by  my  friends, 

tthey  may  be  the  less  disposed  to  criticise  them." 
le  impression  produced  on  the  Duchess  by  the  cava- 
Valsetva  was  closely  observed  by  several  members 
le  group  surrounding  her  Highness.  One  of  these 
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was  Count  Trescorre,  who  moved  among  the  coii 

with  an  air  of  ease  that  seemed  to  estiiblish  witlaid 
proclaiming  the  tie  between  himself  and  the  Diuhe* 
When  Maria  Clementina  sat  down  at  play,  Treojm 
joined  Oda  and  with  his  usual  friendliness  pointeii  od 
the  most  conspicuous  liguixs  in  the  circle.  The  Duc^ 
ess's  society,  as  tlie  Duke  had  implied,  was  conipotxd  «f 
the  livelier  members  of  the  court,  chief  among  mhm 
was  the  same  Don  Serafino  who  had  figured  go  midfy 
in  the  reminiscences  of  Minindolina  «ind  Caataproti 
This  gentleman,  a  notorious  loose  hver  and  gamoiSi 
with  some  remains  of  good  looks  and  a  gay  boiiiiia' 
OU8  manner,  played  the  leader  of  revels  to  her  Ilig^- 
ness^s  following;  and  at  his  heels  came  the  floclt  tf 
pretty  women  and  dashing  sjK'ndthrifts  who  coinp* 
the  train  of  a  young  and  pleasure-loving  princess, 
such  occasions  as  the  pR-sent,  however,  all  the 
of  the  court  were  obliged  to  pay  their  dutj  to 
Highness;  and  conspicuous  among  these  less 
visitors  was  the  Duke's  director,  the  suave  and 
some  Dominican  whom  Odo  hatl  seen  leaving  his  I: 
ness's  closet  that  iiftcnioon.  This  ecclesia.stic  was 
gaged  in  conversation  with  the  Prime-Minister,  0 
Pievepelago,  a  small  feeble  mntrikin  covered  with 
lace  and  orders.  The  deferens  with  which  the 
followed  the  Dominican's  discourse  excited  Odo» 
tion;  but  it  was  soon  divcrtetl  by  the  appi-oaoh 
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■dy  who  joined  herself  to  the  group  with  an  air  of 
liscret't  familiarity.  Thougli  no  longer  young,  she 
iras  still  .slen<lcr  anil  graceful,  ami  her  languid  eve  nnd 
raporish  manner  seenicrl  to  Odo  to  veil  an  uncoinmoii 
llertness  of  perception.  The  rich  sobriety  of  her  dress, 
lie  jewelled  rosary  about  her  wrist,  and  most  of  all, 
jerhap,  the  nuntlcrous  sweetness  of  the  smile  with 
nrhich  the  Uuciiess  addressed  her,  tiild  him  that  here 
Hf«8  the  Countess  Belverde;  an  iiifeix-nce  which  Trescorre 
»nfirmcd. 

'The  Countess,"  said  he,  "or  I  should  rather  sav,  the 
archioness  of  Boscofolto,  since  the  Duke  ha.s  just 
itowed  on  her  the  tief  of  that  name,  is  impatient 
niake  your  acijuainbuice;  and  since  you  doubtless 
remember  the  saying  of  the  Mai-quis  de  Montesquieu, 
iiat  to  know  n  ruler  one  nuist  know  his  confessor  tmd 
lis  mistress,  you  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  seize  both  op- 
XJrtnnities  in  one.'" 

The  Countess  greeted  Odo  with  a  flattering  deference 
ind  at  once  drew  him  into  convei-sation  with  Pievepe- 
ago  and  the  Dominican. 

We  are  discussing,'"  said  she,  "the  details  of  Prince 
ntc's  approaching  visit  to  the  shrine  of  our  Ijidv 
the  Mountain.  This  shrine  ties  about  half  an  hour''s 
ide  beyond  my  villa  of  Boscofolto,  where  I  hope  to 
,ve  the  honor  of  receiving  their  Highnesses  on  their 
turn  from  the  pilgrimage.  'l"Tie  Mmlonna  del  Monte, 
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as  you  doubtless  know,  hius  often  preserve*!  the  d 
hou.sc  in  seasons  of  peril,  notably  during  the  giwi 
plague  of  1630  and  during  the  famine  in  the  Dudiai 
PoHxcna^s  time,  when  her  Highness,  of  blessed  maoan^ 
met  our  Lady  in  the  streets  distributing  bread,  in  ik 
dress  of  a  peasant-woman  from  the  hills,  but  with » 
necklace  niatle  of  blood-drop  instead  of  garnets.  F«.tlw 
Ignazio  has  lately  counselled  the  little  Prince''s  viiitiif 
in  state  the  protectress  of  his  line,  and  his  HighiKB^ 
physician,  Count  Heiligensteiii,  does  not  dJ»Lpprare  tk 
plan.  In  fact,'"  she  added,  "  I  underetand  tJiat  he  t 
all  special  acts  of  piety  bejicficial,  as  .symbolizing 
inwanl  act  by  which  the  soul  incessantly  strives  ta 
unite  itself  to  the  One."" 

The  Dominican  glanced  at  Odo  with  a  smile. 
Count's  dialectics,""  .said  he,  "might  be  dnngcrow 
they  a  little  clearer;  but  we  must  hope  he  distin, 
more  accurately  between  his  drugs  than  his  dognuwJ 

"But  I  am  told,"  the  I*rime-Minist.cr  here  inti 
in  a  creaking  rusty  voice,  "that  her  Highne«  i* 
against  the  pilgrimage  and  will  put  every  obsi 
the  way  of  its  being  performed."" 

The  Countess  sighed  and  cast  down  her  ctbb, 
Dominican  remained  silent,  and  Trescorre  said  q 
to  Odo,  "Her  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  haw 
join  her  in  a  game  at  basset.'^  As  they  crossed  tlie 
he  added  in  a  low  tone:  "The  Duchess,  in  spitr  of 
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remarkable  strengtli  of  chamcter,  is  still  of  an  age  to 
L  IfB  readily  open  to  now  iurtnenee*.  I  observed  she  was 
I  nuch  tiiken  by  your  conversation,  and  you  would  be 
I  doing  lier  a  ser^'ice  by  engaging  her  not  to  oppose  this 
I  |ulgriniage  to  HoMofolto.  We  have  Heiligenstem's  word 
ftAat  it  cannot  harm  the  Prince,  it  will  produce  a  good 
Impression  on  the  people,  and  it  is  of  vihtl  importance 
to  her  Highness  not  to  side  against  the  Duke  in  such 
matters."  And  he  drew  back  with  a  smile  as  Odo  ap- 
proached the  card-table. 

Odo  left  tlie  Duchess's  circle  with  an  increased  desire 
to  jx;netrate  more  deeply  into  the  organization  of  the 
little  world  about  hiui,  to  trace  tlie  operation  of  its 
various  parts,  and  to  put  his  hand  on  the  mainspnng 
about  which  they  revolved;  and  he  wondered  whether 
Gamba,  whose  connection  with  the  ducal  library  must 
give  him  some  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  court, 
might  not  prove  as  instructive  a  guide  through  this 
labyrinth  as  through  the  mazes  of  the  ducal  garden. 
With  this  object  in  mind  he  sought  out  the  hunchljack 
the  next  morning. 

The  Duke's  library  filled  a  series  of  rooms  designed 
in  the  classical  style  of  the  cinque-cento.  On  the  very 
threshold  Odo  was  conscious  of  leaving  behind  the 
trivial  activities  of  the  palace,  with  the  fantastic  archi- 
tecture which  seemed  their  natural  setting.  Here  all  was 
based  on  a  noble  permanence  of  taste,  a  convergence  of 
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accumulated  effort  toward  a  chosen  end,  an«l  tlie 
was  fittinglv  surmounted  by  Seneca's  definition  of 
wise  man's  st*ite: 

Omnia  tUi  secida  ut  deo  aerviunt. 

Odo  would  gladly  have  lingered  among  the 
which  filleil  the  rooms  with  an  incense-like  aroma  of  ( 
luiithcr.  His  iiiifiginatiou  caressetl  in  |w\ssing  the  velli 
ish  vellum  bu-ks,  the  worn  tooling  of  ^Mdine  folios,  I 
heavy  silver  clasps  of  ancient  chronicles  and  jisalt 
but  his  fii-st  object  was  to  find  Gamba  and  renew 
conversation  of  the  previous  day.  In  this  he  was 
appointed.  The  oulv  occupant  of  the  library  was 
huuclihiick's  frioiut  and  protector,  the  abate  Crescent! 
tall  white-haired  priest  with  the  roseate  gravity  and  1 
nevolent  air  of  a  donator  in  some  Flemish  triptych.' 
almto,  courteously  welcoming  Odo,  explained  that  I 
had  despatched  his  assistant  to  the  Benedictine  ina 
tery  to  copy  certain  ancient  records  of  transactions! 
tween  that  order  and  the  lords  of  Valsecca,  and 
that  Gainlm,  on  his  return,  should  at  once  be  app 
of  the  cavaliere's  wish  to  see  him. 

The  .abate  himself  had  Iwuii  cngfiged,  when  hi8' 
entered,  in  collating  manuscripts,  but  on  (Wos 
him  to  return  to  his  work,  he  said  with  a  smile:* 
do  not  sufTcr  from  an  excess  of  interruptions,  for ' 
libraiy  is  the  least  visited  portion  of  the  palace,  j 
am  glad  to  welcome  any  who  are  disjH>»o<l  to  insix^H  i 
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trasares.  I  know  not,  cavaliere,"  he  addetl,  "if  the  re- 
port of  my  humble  laboi's  has  ever  rea*-hed  you;"  ami 
on  Odo's  affirmative  gesture  he  went  on,  with  tlie  eager- 
ness of  a  shy  man  who  gathei-s  assurance  from  the  in- 
telligence of  his  listener:  "Such  researches  into  the 
rude  and  uncivilii;ed  past  seem  to  me  as  essential  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  present  as  the  mastering  of 
the  major  premiss  to  the  niulci-standing  of  a  syllogism; 
and  to  those  wlio  reproai-h  me  for  wa.sting  my  life  over 
the  chronicles  of  Ijarbarian  invasions  and  the  records  of 
monkish  litigations,  instead  of  contemplating  the  illus- 
trious deeds  of  Greek  sages  and  Roman  heroes,  I  confi- 
dently reply  that  it  is  more  useful  to  a  man  to  know 
his  own  father's  chariicter  than  that  of  a  remote  ances- 
tor. Even  in  this  tjuiet  retreat,"  he  went  on,  "I  hear 
much  talk  of  abuses  and  of  the  need  for  reform ;  and  I 
often  think  that  if  they  who  rail  so  loudly  against  ex- 
isting institutions  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  them 
to  their  source,  and  would,  for  insbmce,  compare  this 
state  as  it  is  to-day  with  its  condition  (ive  hundred  or 
a  thousand  years  ago,  instead  of  measuring  it  by  the 
standard  of  some  imaginary  Platonic  republic,  they 
would  find,  if  not  less  subject  for  complaint,  yet  fuller 
means  of  understanding  and  remedying  the  abuses  they 

discover." 
This  view  of  history  was  one  so  new  in  the  abate 

Iresccnti's  day  that  it  surprised  Odo  with  the  revela- 
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tion  of  unsuspected  possibilities.  How  was  it  that  among 
the  jjhilosophers  whose  works  ho  had  studied,  none  had 
thought  of  tracing  in  the  social  and  political  tendencies 
of  the  race  the  germ  of  wrongs  so  confidently  ascribed 
to  the  cunning  of  priests  and  the  rapacity  of  princes? 
Odo  listened  with  growing  interest  while  Crcscenti,  en- 
couraged bv  his  questions,  pointed  out  how  the  abuses 
of  feudaJisui  had  arisen  from  the  small  landowner's 
nee<l  of  protection  against  the  northern  invailer,  as  the 
concentration  of  royal  prerogative  had  been  the  out- 
come of  the  King's  intervention  between  his  great  vas- 
sals and  the  comnmnes.  Tlie  discouragement  which  had 
obscured  Odo's  outlook  since  his  visit  to  Pontcsordo 
was  cleared  away  by  the  discovery  tliat  in  a  syinpia- 
thetic  study  of  the  past  might  lie  the  secret  of  dealing 
with  present  evils.  His  imagination,  taking  the  inter- 
vening obstacles  at  a  bound,  an-ived  at  once  nt  tlie 
general  axiom  to  which  such  inductions  pointed;  and 
if  he  afterwartl  leanicil  that  human  development  fol- 
lows no  such  direct  line  of  advance,  but  must  painftillv 
stumble  acroiw  the  wastes  of  error,  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, while  the  theorizer  traverses  the  same  distance 
with  a  stroke  of  his  speculative  pinions;  yet  the  influ- 
ence of  these  teachings  temjieretl  his  judgments  with 
charity  and  dignified  his  very  failures  by  a  tragic  sense 
of  their  inevitableness. 

Cresceuti  suggested  that  Gamba  should  wait  on  Odo 
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that  evening;  but  the  latter  being  uncertain  how  far  he 
might  dispose  of  his  time,  enquireti  where  the  huiieh- 
back  lodged,  with  a  view  of  sending  for  Inui  at  a  con- 
venient moment.  Having  dined  at  tlie  Duchess's  table, 
and  soon  wearying  of  the  vapid  company  of  her  associ- 
ates, he  yielded  to  the  desire  for  contrast  that  so  often 
guided  his  coui-se,  and  set  out  toward  sunset  in  search 
of  GanibJi's  lodging. 

It  was  liis  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  town  at 
leisure,  and  for  a  while  he  let  his  curiosity  lead  liim  as 
it  would.  The  streets  near  the  palace  were  full  of  noble 
reaidenees,  i-ecording,  in  their  sculptured  doorways,  in 
tlie  wrought-iron  work  of  torch-holders  and  window- 
grilles,  and  in  every  architectural  detail,  the  gradual 
change  of  taste  that  had  transformed  the  machicola- 
tions of  the  mediwval  figiiter  into  the  open  areades  and 
airy  balconies  of  his  descendant.  Here  and  there,  amid 
these  inveterate  records  of  dominion,  rose  the  monu- 
ments of  a  mightier  and  more  ancient  power.  Of  these 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  greater  number,  dating 
only  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  Valseccas,  showed  an 
ordered  and  sumptuous  architecture;  but  one  or  two 
buildings  fiun-iving  from  the  period  of  the  free  city 
stood  out  among  them  with  the  austerity  of  desert 
saints  in  a  throng  of  court  ecclesiastics.  The  columns  of 
the  (.'athcdral  jKirch  were  still  supportctl  on  featureless 
porphyry  lions  worn  smooth  by  generations  of  loungers; 
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Hiiti  above  tlve  octftgonal  biiptisterv  ran  a  faiitAiitic  t»>- 
ruliet'  whei-ein  the  spirals  of  the  vine  framed  an  allegun 
of  men  and  monsters,  syniluilizing,  in  their  iii\'stchcu 
conflicts,  the  ever-recurring  Manicheism  of  the  aiid& 
ogcsi.  Fresh  from  his  talk  with  Crescenti,  Odo  lingn«rf 
curiously  on  these  sculptures,  which  but  the  day 
he  uiigiit  liave  passed  by  as  the  efforts  of  ignorant 
men,  but  which  now  seemed  full  of  the  si|piific3Uice 
belongs  to  any  incomplete  expression  of  human  though 
or  feeling.  Of  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  art  bt 
hat!  as  yet  no  clear  notion;  but  as  evidence  of  sen»- 
tions  that  his  forefathei-s  hud  struggled  to  record,  thir 
touched  him  like  the  inarticulate  stammerings  in  whii 
childhood  strives  to  convey  its  meaning. 

He  found  Gainba's  lotlging  on  the  upper  floor  of* 
decayed  palace  in  one  of  the  by-lancs  near  the  Cftti*- 
dral.  The  pointed  arcmles  of  this  ancient  building 
inclosed  the  remains  of  floriated  mouldings,  and  tb 
walls  of  the  court  showed  traces  of  fi"esco-painting;  hot 
clothes-lines  now  hung  between  the  arches,  and  lixft 
ttie  well-head  in  the  centre  of  the  court  sat  a  grwuprf 
tattei-cd  women  with  half-naked  children  playing  in  tit 
dirt  at  their  feet.  One  of  these  women  directetl  Odo  H 
the  staircase  which  ascended  between  damp  stone  «ilfc 
to  Gamba's  door.  This  was  openetl  by  the  huncbbdi 
himself,  who,  with  an  astonished  exchunation,  aduiittod 
his  visitor  to  a  scantilv  furnislied  room  httered  "itk 
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jks  aiid  papers.  A  child  sprawletl  on  the  floor,  and  a 
young  Honian,  wlio  hiui  been  sewing  in  the  ftitliiig  Hght 
of  the  attic  window,  snatched  him  up  as  Odo  entered. 
Her  back  being  turned  to  the  light,  he  caught  only  a 
slender  youthful  outline;  but  something  in  the  turn  of 
the  head,  the  shrinking  curve  of  the  shoulders,  carried 
liini  back  to  tlie  little  Iwrefoot  figure  cowering  in  a 
comer  of  the  kitchen  at  Pontesoitlo,  wliile  the  farm- 
yard rang  with  FiJomena's  call — "Where  are  you  then, 
child  of  initjuity.'" 

"Momola — don't  you  know  me.'*'"  he  exclaimed. 

She  hung  back  trembling,  a.s  thougli  the  smind  of  his 
voice  rousetl  an  echo  of  fear;  but  Ganiba,  reddening 
slightly,  took  her  hand  and  led  her  forward. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  he,  "your  excellency's  old  play- 
mate, the  Momnla  of  Pontesortio,  who  consents  to  share 
my  poverty  and  who  makes  nie  forget  it  by  the  tender- 
ness of  her  devotion." 

But  Momola,  at  this,  found  voice.  "Oh,  sir,"  she 
crietl,  "it  is  he  who  took  me  in  when  I  was  half-dead 
and  starving,  who  many  a  time  went  hungry  to  feet! 
me,  and   who   ctyes   for    the    child    as    if  it   were    his 


• 


own  I 


As   she  stood    there,   in    her   half-wild    hollow-eved 
beauty,   which    seemed   a   sickly   efflorescence   of   tht 
marshcsi,  pressing  to  her  breast  another  "child  of  in- 
iquity" as  pale  and  elfish  a.s  her  former  self,  she  seemed 
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to  (Jilo  the  embotlimcnt  of  ancient  wrongs,  rj«en 
the  wasted  soil  to  haunt  tlie  dix-anis  of  its  oppi 

Gamba  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Whvi^  said  be, 
child  of  my  own  is  a  luxury  I  am  never  likely  to 
^  sess  as  long  as  I    have  wit  to  remember  the  fiii 
mental  axiom  of  philosophy:  ctitia  tion  .mtU  vttJii 
Cauda  pnrter  iiea'ssitatrm ;  so  it  is  natural  enough 
should  single  me  out  to  repair  the  negligence  of 
who  liave  failed  to  observe  that  admirable  principle.' 
And  now,"  he  added,  turning  gently  to  Moinola,  ''il 
time  to  put  the  boy  to  bed." 

AVhen  the  door  had  closed  on  her  Odo  turntd 
Gamba.  "I  could  learn  nothing  at  Pontesordo,"  he 
"They  seenial  unwilling  to  speak  of  her.  Wiial  is 
story  and  where  did  you  first  know  her?" 

Gamba's  face  diukoned.  "You  will  remember,  oi* 
liere,'"  he  said,  "tlmt  some  time  after  your  tlcpwtuB 
from  Pianura  I  passed  into  the  service  of  the  ALinjuw 
of  Cerveno,  then  a  youtli  of  about  twenty,  who  co» 
bined  with  graceful  manners  and  a  fair  exterior  a  » 
ture  so  corrupt  and  cowardly  that  lie  seemed  like 
such  nobic  edifice  as  this,  designed  to  hou-te  grjicat 
and  high  ambitions,  but  fallen  to  base  uses  and  bn 
the  shelter  of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Prince  Fi 
being  sickly  from  liis  birth,  tlie  Marquess  was 
looked  on  us  the  Duke's  successor,  and  to 
who  even  tlicn,  as  Master  of  the  Morse,  cherished  ik 
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tbitions  he  hns  siiit-e  lealizctl,  no  prospect  could  have 
en  more  distftsteful.  My  noble  brother,  to  do  him 
dice,  has  always  hatetl  tlie  Jesuits,  who,  as  you 
|btleas  know,  were  all-powerful  here  before  the  re- 
it  suppression  of  the  ordei-.  The  Marquess  of  Cer- 
Qo  was  as  cuiupletely  under  their  control  n.s  tlie  Duke 
under  that  of  the  Dominicans,  and  Trescorre  knew 
at  with  the  Marquess's  accession  his  own  rule  must 
d.  He  did  his  best  to  gain  an  influence  over  his  fu- 
R  ruler,  but  failing  in  this  resolved  to  ruin  him. 
••Cerveno,  like  all  your  house,  was  passionately  ad- 
:ted  to  the  chase,  and  sjx'nt  much  of  his  time  hunt- 
f  in  the  forcst  of  Pontesortlo.  One  day  the  stag  was 
I>ught  to  bay  in  the  farm-yard  of  the  old  manor,  and 
sre  Cervcno  saw  Momola,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  of  a 
gular  beauty  which  sickness  and  trouble  have  since 
need.  The  young  Maixjuess  was  instantly  t^ken;  and 
}ugh  hitherto  indifferent  to  women,  yielded  so  com- 
(tcly  to  his  infatuation  that  Trescorre,  ever  on  the 
rt,  saw  in  it  an  unexpected  means  to  his  end.  He  in- 
ntly  raarriecl  Momola  to  Giannozzo,  whom  she  feared 
ll  hated;  he  schooktl  Giannozzo  in  the  part  of  the 
.lous  and  vindictive  husband,  ami  by  the  lil)cral  use 
money  contrived  that  Momola,  while  suffenxl  to  en- 
irage  the  Marcjuess's  addresses,  should  be  kept  bo 
se  that  Cervcno  could  not  see  her  save  by  coming 
Puntesordo.  This  was  tlie  first  step  in  the  plan;  the 
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next  was  to  an-ange  that  Moinoln  sliould  lure  her  I 
to  the  liunting-lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  chaw, 
lodge,  as  your  excellency  may  ren)eniber,  lies  level  | 
the  marsh,  and  so  open  to  noxious  exhalations  th 
night's  sojourn  therc  may  be  fatal.  The  infernal ' 
was  carried  out  with  the  connivance  of  the  scoiu 
at  the  fami,  who  had  no  scioiplcs  about  selling  tbej 
for  a  few  ducats:  and  as  to  Momola,  can  you 
that  her  loathing  of  Giannozzo  and  of  her 
life  at  Pontcsorflo  threw  her  defenceless  into  Tr 
toils?  All  Mas  cunningly  planned  to  cxaspcrnte  I 
vcno's  passion  and  ]\Ioniola''s  longing  to  escape; 
length,  pressed  hy  his  entreaties  and  innocently  ( 
ing  out  the  designs  of  his  foe,  the  poor  girl 
to  meet  him  after  nightfall  at  the  hunting-lodge! 
secrecv  of  the  adventure,  and  the  peril  to  which  \ii 
posed  him  (for  Trescorre  had  taken  care  to  paint  I 
nozzo  and  his  father  in  the  darkest  colors)  were  I 
to  Cerveno's  passion,  and  he  went  night  after  ni| 
Pontesordo.  The  time  was  August,  when  the 
breathes  death,  and  the  Duke,  apprisetl  of  his  h^ 
imprudence,  forbade  his  returning  to  the  chase. 

"Nothing  could  better  have  ser^■ed  Ti'cscorre;  fa 
position  spurred  the  Marquess's  languid  temper, 
had  now  the  incretlible  folly  to  take  up  his  resid 
the  lodge.  Within  thrtn?  weeks  the  fever  held  hiiAi 
was  at  once  carrie<l  to  I'innura,  an<l  on  recoveriw;! 
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his  seizure  was  sent  to  take  the  mountain  air  at  the 
baths  of  Lucca.  But  the  poison  was  in  his  blood.  He 
never  regained  more  than  a  semblance  of  healtii,  and  iiis 
madness  having  run  its  course,  his  pu.ssiou  for  Moniola 
turned  to  hate  of  the  poor  girl  to  whom  he  ascribed 
Ins  destruction.  Giannozzo,  meanwhile,  terrifieti  by  the 
report   that   the   Duke  !iad  vvinde<l   tlie  intrigue,  and 
fearing    to   be   charged    with    coiniivancc,   thought    to 
prove  lus  innocence  by  casting  off  his  wife  and  disown- 
ing her  child. 

"^Vhat  part  I  playetl  in  this  grim  bu.siness  I  leave 
your  escellencv  to  conceive.  As  the  Marquess's  creatm-e 
I  was  forced  to  assist  at  the  spectacle  without  power  to 
stay  its  consequences;  but  when  the  child  wjus  Ironi  I 
carried  tlie  news  to  my  master  and  begged  him  to  come 
to  the  mother's  aid.  For  answer,  he  had  me  beaten  by 
his  lacqueys  ami  flung  out  of  his  house.  I  stomached 
the  beating   and   atldrtssetl    myself  to  Trcscoire.   My 
Doble  brother,  whose  insight   is  seldom   at  fault,  saw 
that  I   knew  enough  to  imperil    him.   The   Martjucss 
»«s  dying  and  his  enemy  could  aflbi-d  to  be  generous. 
He  gave  me  a  little  money  and  ihv  following  year  ob- 
tained  from   the  Duke    my  appointment   as   assistant 
librarian.  In   this  way  I  was  able  to  give  Momola  a 
borne,  and  to  sjivu  hut-  child  from  the  Innocenti.  She 
and   I,  cavaliere,  ai^-   the   misshapen  offspring  of  that 
cruel  foster-parent,  wlio  rears  moi-e  tlitui  half  the  inale- 
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factors  in  the  state;  but  please  heaven  the  hoy 
have  a  better  start  in   life,  utul  j)erha|js  gn>w  ap\ 
destroy  sonic  of  the  evils  on  which  that  cursed  diaeW 
thrives.'" 

This  narrative,  and   the  sight  of  Momola  and 
child,  followed  so  strangely  on  the  spectacle  of  tonUl 
misery  he  had  witnessed  at  Pontesordo,  that  an  in 
tifulate  pity  held  Odo  by  the  throat.  Ganibals 
against  the  people  at  the  fann  seemed  as 
tlieir  own  cruelty  to  their  animals.  ANTiat  were 
all — Momola,  her  child,  and  her  persecutors — h 
sickly  growth  of  the  decaying  social  order?  He 
almost  physical  longing  for  fresh  air,  light,  the 
of  a  purifying  wind  through  the  atmosphere  of  i 
darkness  that  surrounded  him. 


xn 

'  I  ^O  relieve  the  tension  of  his  thoughts  be  set 

A.     to  Gamba  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"I  am,"  said  he,  "much  like  a  .stranger  at  a  mtfW 

ball,  where   all    the    masks   are    actjuainted  with  •■ 

other's  disguises  and  conix-rted  to  mystify  the  »'»«'* 

Among  the  persons  I  have  met  at  court  sevcml  hi« 

shown  themselves  ready  to  guide  me  through  thi»  i^ 

'rintli;  but,  till   they  themselves  unmask    and  cktl* 

their  true  characters,  I  am  doubtful  whither  the*  i 
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leftd  nie;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  so  well  fitted  as  yourself 
to  give  me  a  clue  to  my  surroiitulings.  As  for  my  own 
disguise,"  he  atlded  with  a  smile,  "I  believe  I  removed 
it  sufficiently  on  our  (irst  meeting  to  leave  you  no  doubt 
u  to  the  use  to  which  your  information  will  be  put." 

Gamba,  who  seemed  touched  by  this  appeal,  never- 
theless hesitate*!  before  replying.  At  length  he  said:  "I 
have  the  fullest  trust  in  your  excellency's  honor;  but  I 
inust  remind  you  that  during  yoiu-  stay  here  you  will  be 
under  the  closest  observation  an<l  tliat  any  opinions  you 
npress  will  at  once  be  attributed  to  the  persons  you  are 
Inowu  to  fi-equent.  I  would  not,"  he  continued  hastily, 
y^tty  tliis  for  myself  alone,  but  I  have  two  mouths  to 
Pftd  and  my  views  are  already  under  su.spicion.'" 

Reassured  by  Odo's  protestations,  or  ratlier,  perhaps, 
by  the  more  convincing  warrant  of  his  look  and  man- 
ner, Gamba  proceeded  to  give  him  a  detailed  description 
of  the  little  world  in  which  chance  had  placed  them. 

"If  you  have  seen  the  Duke,"  said  he,  "I  need  not 

tell  you  that  it  is  not  he  who  governs  the  duchy.  We 

«re  ruled  at  present  by  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  the 

Belverde,  the  Dominican    and    Trescon-e.  Pievepclago, 

the  Prime-Minister,  is  a  dummy  put  in  place  by  the 

Jesuits  and  kept   there   by  the  rivalries  of  the  other 

three;   but  he  is  in  his  dotage  and   the  courtiers  are 

already  laying  wagers  as  to  his  successor.  Many  think 

Father  Ignazio  will  replace  him,  but  I  stake  my  faith 
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on  Trcstorre.  The  Duke  dislikes  him,  but  he  is  popdi 
with  the  middle  class,  who,  since  tliey  have  »lwlk( 
the  yoke  of  the  Jesuits,  would  not  willingly  see 
clesiastic  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  Duchess's 
ence  is  also  against  the  Dominican,  for  her  il 
being,  as  you  know,  connected  with  the  Austrinn 
is  by  tradition  unfavorable  to  the  Church  putty 
Duchess's  preferences  would  weigh  little  with  the 
were  it  not  that  she  is  sole  heiress  to  the  old 
Monte  Alloro,  and   that  any  attempt   to  bring 
principality  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  See 
provoke  the  iiiteiference  of  Austria. 

"In  so  ticklish  a  situation  I  see  none  but  Ti 
to  maintain  the  political  balance.  lie  ha.<;  been 
enough  to  make  himself  necessary  to  the  Ducheas 
out  alienating  the  Duke;  he  has  introduced  one 
trifling  reforms  that  have  given  him  a  name  for 
ttlity  in  spite  of  the  heavy  taxes  with  which 
loaded  the  peasantry,  and  has  in  short  so  playi 
cards  as  to  profit  by  the  foibles  of  Iwth  partie. 
Highness,"  he  continued,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
♦'was  much  taken  by  hmi  when  she  first  canie  to 
nura;  and  l)efore  her  feehngs  had  cooled  he  I 
trived    to    make    himself  indispensable   to  bcr. 
Duchess   is  always  in  debt;   and  Trescorre, 
troller  of  finance,  holds  her  by  her  bejsetting 
Peforc  his  appointment  her  extravjigance  was  t 
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of  tlie  town.  She  borrowed  from  lier  hidies,  her  pnges, 
her  very  lacijucys;  when  she  went  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle 
of  Monte  Alloro  she  poeketet!  the  uioney  he  bestowed 
on  her  servants;  nay,  she  was  even  accused  of  robbing 
the  Marchioness  of  Pievepelago,  who,  liaving  worn  one 
evening  a  diamond  necklace  wliich  excited  her  High- 
's admiration,  was  waylaid  on  the  way  home  and 
jewels  torn  from  her  neck  by  a  crowd  of  masked 
ruffians  among  whom  she  is  said  to  have  recognized  one 
of  the  ducal  servants.  These  are  doubtless  idle  reports; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Titiscorres  appointment  engaged 
him  still  more  to  the  Duchess  by  enabling  him  to  pro- 
ttct  her  from  such  calunmics;  while  by  increasing  the 
Ittid-taxes  he  has  discharged  the  worst  of  her  debts  and 
thus  mode  himself  jxipular  with  the  tradesmen  she  had 
luinal.  Your  excellency  must  excuse  my  attempting  to 
piint  the  private  chiiracter  of  her  Highness.  Such  facts 
*  I  have  reported  are  oF  public  notoriety,  but  to  exceed 
them  would  be  an  unwarmntcd  presumption.  I  know 
4e  has  the  name  of  being  affable  to  her  dependents, 
capable  of  a  fitful  generosity,  and  easily  moved  by  dis- 
tress; and  it  is  certain  that  her  domestic  situation  has 
been  one  to  excite  pity  and  disarm  criticism. 

"With  regard  to  his  Highness,  it  is  difficult  either 
to  detect  his  motives  or  to  divine  his  preferences.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  pious  practices;  and  a  curious  reason 

this  habit.  He  was  educateil, 


I  given 


•igu 
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as   your  excellency   is    doubtless   aware,   by  a  Fn 
pliilosopher  of  the  school  of  Hobbes;   and  it  M( 
that  in  the  intenal  of  his  tasks  the  poor  Dukr^  1 
dered  by  liis  govemor^s  distinctions  between 
tion  and  cognition,  and   the  object  and  the  «enh 
used  to  spend  his  time  praying  the  saints  to  assist  | 
in  his  atheistical  studies;  indeed  a  satire  of  the  liaj 
scribes  him  as  making  a  novena  to  the  Vii^n  to  ( 
a  clearer  undcretanding  of  the  universalitr  of  i 
Othera  with  more  likelihood  aver  that   he  fn 
the  churches  to  escajje  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
gogue;  and  it  is  certain  that  from  one  cause  or  i 
his  education  threw  him  into  the  opposite 
a  superstitious  and  mechanical  piety.  His  ma 
differences  with  the  Duchess,  and  the  evil  influ 
Cervono,  exposcti   him  to  new  temptations,  and  : 
time  he  led  a  life  which  seemed  to  justify  the 
charges  of  the  enemies  of  materialism.  Recent 
have  flung  him  back  on  the  exaggeratetl  devotion  ( 
youth,  and  now,  when  his  health  permit*,  he 
time  serving  mass,  singing  in  the  choir  at 
and  making  pilgrimages  to  the  relics  of  the 
the  different  churches  of  the  duchy. 

"A  few  years  since,  at  the  instigation  of  hbj 
fessor,  he  destroyed  every  picture  in  the  duad 
that   contained   any   nake<l    figure  or   repre«oti 
subject  offensive  to  religion.  Among  them 
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nrtruit  of  Duke  Astanio''s  mistreas,  known  as 
kniith's  daughter,  ami  a  Venus  hy  the  ^'enetian 
Gioi^ione,  so  higlily  esteemed  in  its  day  that 
bo  X  18  said  to  have  offeivd  in  exchange  for  it 

of  a  papal  bencHce,  and  a  Cardinal's  hat  for 
fuidohaldo''M  younger  son.  His  Highness,  more- 
ipedes  the  administration  of  justice  by  i-esisting 
npts  to  restrict  the  Church's  right  of  sanctuary, 

the  Holy  Office  in  its  attacks  on  the  press,  and 
intly  issued  a  decree  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
t  the  University  of  Pavia,  wliere,  as  you  know, 
iral  sciences  arc  professed  hy  the  ablest  scholai-s 
'.  He  allows  no  public  duties  to  interfere  with 
hte  devotJons,  and  whatever  the  urgency  of  af- 
ves  no  audience  to  his  ministei-s  on  holydays; 
[Ordinal  a  latere  recently  passing  through  the 
n  his  return  to  Rome  was  not  received  at  the 
table  because  he  chanced  to  arrive  on  a  Friday. 

Highness's  fears  for  Prince  Ferrante's  health 
awn  a  swarm  of  quacks  to  Pianura,  and  the  in- 
of  the  Church  is  sometimes  counterticted  by  that 
jhysicians  with  whom  the  Duke  surrounds  him- 
e  latest  of  these,  the  famous  Count  Heiligen- 
ho  is  said  to  have  performed  some  remarkable 
|r  means  of  the  electrical  fluid  and  of  animal 
bm,  has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the 
lat  some  suspect  him  of  being  an  agent  of  the 
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Austrian  court,  while  others  declare  that  he 
en  ?ohr  courte.  But  just  at  preseut  the  peopli 
Jesuit  under  every  habit,  and  it  is  even  ruiuorcd  lii 
the  Belverde  is  secretly  affiliated  to  a  female  bna 
of  the  Society.  With  such  a  sovereign  and  such  onfl 
ters,  vour  excellency  need  not  be  told  how  the  stah: 
governed.  Tiescorre,  heaven  save  the  mark!  repiwJ 
the  liberal  party;  but  his  liberalism  is  like  the  p* 
osity  of  the  unanned  traveller  who  throws  his  {M 
to  a  foot-pnd;  and  Father  Ignazio  is  at  hand  tn< 
that  the  people  are  not  bettered  at  the  expense  of  1 
Church. 

"As  to  the  Duke,  having  no  settled  policy,  ami  hi 
governed  only  through  his  fears,  he  leans  first  to  I 
influence,  then  to  another;  but  since  the  suppression 
tlic  Jesuits  nothing  can  induce  him  to  attack  any  efl 
sia.stical  privileges.  Tiie  diocese  of  Pianum  holds  >t 
known  as  the  Cat^cia  del  Vescovo,  long  noted  as  tbcnl 
lawless  district  of  the  duchy.  Before  the  death  of  4 
late  Pope,  Trcscorre  hod  prevailed  on  the  Duke  Ui  < 
nex  it  to  the  principaiity;  hut  the  dreatlful  fate  of  G< 
ganelii  has  checked  bolder  sovci-eigns  than  his  Hil 
ness  in  their  attempts  on  the  immunities  of  the  dual 
and  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  our  unhappy  * 
remains  a  barren  waste,  the  lair  of  outlaws  and  «* 
sins,  and  a  menace  to  the  sui-roiuiding  countrj'. 
Highness  is  not  incapable  of  generous  impulaa 
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casional  acts  of  huiiiaiiity  niiglit  endear  him  to 
%  people,  were  it  not  that  thej  despise  liiin  for  being 
^  creature  of  his  favorites.  Tlius,  the  gift  of  Bosco- 
^xt  to  the  Betverde  has  excited  the  bitterest  discon- 
[for  tlie  Countess  is  notorious  for  her  cruel  exac- 
and  it  is  certain  that  at  her  death  this  rich  fief 
Jievert  to  the  Chuirli. — And  now,"  Gamba  ended 
[a  smile,  "I  have  made  known  to  jour  excellency 
lief  charactera  in  the  niasque,  as  rumor  depicts 
to  the  vulgar.  As  to  the  court,  like  the  govem- 
Wt,  it  is  divided  into  two  parties:  the  Duke's,  headed 
ie  Belverde,  and  containing  the  stai«ler  and  more 
vative  members  of  the  Church  antl  the  nobility; 
lie  Duchess's,  composed  of  every  fribble  and  flat- 
r,  every  gamester  and  rake,  every  intriguing  woman 
(3  vulgar  parvenu  that  can  worm  a  way  into  her  fa- 
ir. In  such  an  atmosphere  you  may  fancy  how  knowl- 
^  thrives.  The  Duke's  library  consists  of  a  few  vol- 
^P  of  theological  c&suistry,  and  her  Highness  never 
&ns  a  book  unless  it  be  to  scandalise  her  husband  by 
iding  some  prohibited  pumphlct  from  France.  'I'he 
diversity,  since  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  has  been  in 
of  the  Baniabite  order,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
}Iemaic  system  is  still  taught  there,  together  with 
Salectic  of  Aristotle.  As  to  science,  it  is  anathema; 
the  press  being  subjeet  to  the  restrictions  of 
.Holy  OHice,  and  the  University  closed  to  moilem 
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thought,  but  few  scholars  arc  to  be  found  in  the  duchy, 
save  those  who  wcupy  themselves  with  belles-lettres, 
or,  like  the  abate  Crescenti,  are  engaged  in  historical 
research.  Pianura,  even  in  the  late  Duke's  day,  had  ila 
circle  of  lettered  noblemen  who  patronized  the  arh 
and  foundeil  the  local  Arcadia;  but  such  pursuits  are 
out  of  fashion,  the  Arcadia  languishes,  and  the  Bishop 
of  I'ianura  is  tlie  only  dignitary  tliat  still  plays  the 
Miccenas.  His  lorilship,  whose  theological  laxity  and 
coolness  toward  the  Holy  Oifice  have  put  him  out  of 
favor  with  the  Duke,  has,  I  am  told,  a  fine  aibinet  of 
paintings  (some  of  theni,  it  is  rumored,  the  very  pic- 
tiii-es  that  his  Highness  ordered  to  be  burnt)  and  the 
episcopal  [Milnce  swarms  with  rhyming  nbntini,  fashion- 
able playwrights  and  musicians,  and  the  travelling  ar- 
ch<pologists  who  hawk  their  antiques  about  from  one 
court  to  another.  Here  you  may  assist  at  interminable 
disputes  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
or  listen  to  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  verse  engraved 
on  a  camelian  stone;  but  as  to  tlie  questions  now  agi- 
tating the  world,  they  are  held  of  less  account  than 
a  problem  in  counter-point  or  the  construction  of  a 
doubtful  line  in  Ovid.  As  long  as  Truth  goes  naked  she 
can  scarce  hope  to  be  receiveil  in  gootl  company;  and 
her  appeamnce  would  probably  cause  as  much  confasion 
among  the  Bishop's  literati  as  in  the  councils  of  the 
Holy  Office." 
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The  old  analogy  likening  the  human  mind  to  an  im- 
perfect mirror,  which  modifies  the  images  it  reflects,  oc- 
curred more  than  once  to  Odo  dining  the  hunchback's 
lively  delineation.  It  was  impossible  not  to  remember 
that  the  speaker  owed  his  education  to  the  cliarity  of 
the  order  he  denounced;  and  this  fact  suggested  to 
Odo  that  the  other  lights  and  shoilows  in  the  picture 
might  be  disposetl  with  more  art  than  accuracy.  Still, 
they  doubtless  embmiied  a  negative  tnith,  and  Odo 
thought  it  probable  that  such  intellectual  diversion 
II  he  could  hope  for  must  be  sought  in  the  Bishop's 
circle. 

^tt  wa«  two  days  later  that  he  first  beheld  tliat  pre- 
Ute,  heading  the  ducal  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Buontain  Virgin.  The  day  had  opened  with  a  confused 
flight  of  chimes  from  every  bell-tower  in  I'ianura,  as 
though  a  migratory  flock  of  notes  hatl  settled  for  a  nio- 
"lent  on  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  tlie  city.  The  ducal 
pwty  set  forth  early  from  the  palace,  but  the  streets 
were  already  spanned  with  arches  and  garlands  of  foli- 
age, tapestries  and  religious  paintings  decked  the  fa(,'ades 
of  the  wealthier  houses,  and  at  every  street-shrine  a 
cluster  of  cnndle-flames  hovered  like  yellow  butterflies 
»bove  the  freshly -gathered  flowers.  The  windows  were 
{wcLed  with  spectators,  and  the  crowds  who  intended 
■  accompany  the  pilgrimage  were  already  gatliering, 
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with  their  painted  ftiitl  gilt  candles,  from  every  come 
of  the  town.  Each  church  and  monastery  door  poum 
forth  its  priests  or  fi'iars  to  swell  the  line,  and  the  van 
ous  lay  confraternities,  issuing  in  their  distinctive  dres 
from  their  "lodges"  or  assembly-rooms,  formed  a  linl 
between  the  secular  and  religious  divisions  of  the  pro 
cession.  The  market-place  was  sti-ewn  with  sand  an 
sweet  herbs;  and  here,  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Cath« 
drnl,  between  the  featureless  porphyry  lions,  the  Bishoj 
waited  with  his  red-rolx;d  chapter  and  the  deacon 
canyiiig  the  painted  banners  of  the  diocase.  Seen  thu) 
with  the  cloth-of-gokl  dalmatic  alwve  his  pontifica 
tunic,  the  mitre  suniiounting  his  clear-cut  iinpassin 
face,  and  the  erozier  held  aloft  in  his  jcwelle<l  glova 
he  might  have  stood  for  a  chryselephantine  divinity  il 
the  poR'h  of  some  pagan  temple. 

Odo,  riding  beside  the  Dukc^s  litter,  had  lei.sure  ti 
note  not  only  the  diverse  featui-es  of  the  procession,  bu 
their  varying  effect  on  the  spectators.  It  was  plain  that 
as  Trescorre  had  said,  the  pilgrimage  was  popular  witl 
the  jjeople.  That  imaginative  sensuousness  which  hi 
perpetually  renewed  the  Latin  Church  by  giving  fori 
and  color  to  her  dogmatic  abstractions,  by  transmutiq 
every  successive  phase  of  her  belief  into  something  t 
be  seen  and  handled,  found  an  irresistible  outlet  in 
ceremony  that  seemed  to  combine  with  its  devotion) 
intent  a  secret  element  of  expiation.  The  little  pruM 
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was  dimly  felt  to  be  paying  for  the  prodigal ity  of  his 
fslliers,  to  be  in  some  way  a  Hnii  of  .suffering  bf  tween 
the  tongue-tied  misery  of  the  fields  and  the  insolent 
splendor  of  the  court;  and  a  vague  faith  in  the  vicarious 
pfficacy  of  his  devotion  drew  the  crowd  into  momentary 
Sympathy  with  its  rulers.  Yet  this  was  hut  an  under- 
lying element  in  the  instinctive  delight  of  the  people 
in  the  outward  forms  of  their  religion.  Odo's  late  ex- 
periences  had  wakened   him   to   the  inHuences  acting 
fxa  that  obscure  sul^strutum  of  human  life  that  still 
seemed,  to  most  men  of  his  rank,  of  no  more  account 
than  the  brick  lining  of  their  nuirble-coated  palaces. 
As  he  watched  the  mounting  excitement  of  the  throng, 
and  pictui-ed  to  himself  the  lives  suddenly  lit  up  by 
jtlus  pledge  of  unseen  promises,  he  wondered  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  should  jiscribe  her  predominimce 
to  any  causie  but  the  natural  needs  of  the  heart.  The 
people  lived   in  unlit  hovels,  for  there  was  a  tax  on 
mental  as  well  as  on  material  windows;  but  here  was  a 
light  that  could  pierce  the  narrowest  crevice  and  scatter 
the  darkness  with  a  single  ray. 

Odo  notetl  with  equal  interest  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  various  members  of  the  court  and  the 
Church  dignitaries.  The  Duke's  litter  was  coldly  re- 
odred,  but  a  pitying  murmur  widened  about  the  gilt 
chair  in  which  Prince  Ferrante  was  seated  at  his  gov- 
^or''8  side,  and  the  approach  of  Trescorre,  mountetl  on 
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a  fine  horse  and  dressed  with  his  usual  sober  elegnnce, 
woke  a  shout  that  made  him  for  a  moment  the  ceo- 
tral  figure  of  the  procession.  The  Bishop  was  none  too 
warmly  wclconicd;  but  wlien  Crcsccnti  appeared,  wliite- 
haired  and  erect  among  Uie  parish  priests,  the  cromi 
swayed  towaixl  him  like  glasses  in  the  suction  of  a 
rent;  and  one  of  the  Duke's  gentlemen,  seeing 
surprise,  said  with  a  smile:  "No  one  does  more  goodfs' 
Pianura  than  our  learned  librarian." 

A  diflbrent  and  still  more  striking  welcome  awaited 
the  Duchess,  who  presently  appeared  on  her  fa\-orit» 
white  hackney,  suiTounded  by  the  members  of  her 
household.  Her  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  pilgrim- 
age had  Ix;e7i  overcome  by  the  exhilaration  of  showing 
hui-sclf  to  tlie  public,  and  as  she  rode  along  in  her  gold- 
embroidered  habit  and  plumeil  hut  she  was  just  such 
an  image  of  radiant  and  indulgent  sovereignty  as  turni' 
enforced  submission  into  a  romantic  allegiance.  H<r 
Hushing  check  and  kindled  eye  showed  the  reaction  of 
the  cft'ect  .she  producetl,  and  if  her  subjects  foi-got  hflf 
debts,  her  nolences  and  follies,  she  was  perhaps  oHh 
mentarily  transfonued  into  the  being  their  enthusi' 
asm  created.  She  was  at  any  rate  keenly  alive  to  the  ad- 
miration she  excited  and  eager  to  enhance  it  by  thoae 
showy  impulses  of  benevolence  that  catch  the  pul 
eye;  as  when,  at  the  city  gates,  she  stoppetl  her  I; 
to  intervene  in  behalf  of  a  soldier  who  had  been 
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Tin(!er  arrest  for  some  slight  infraction  of  duty,  and 
then  rode  on  enveloped  in  the  passionate  shouting  of 
the  crowd. 

Tlie  shrine  at  which  the  young  prince  was  to  pay  his 

devotions  stood  just  beyond  the  city,  on  the  summit  of 

ione  of  tlie  low  knolls  which  pass  for  hills  in  the  level 

Undscape  of  Pianura.  The  whitc-colunnied  church  with 

Its  classical  dome  and  portico  had  been  erected  as  a 

Ihank-offering  after  the  plague  of  1630,  and  the  nave 

j»as  lined  with  life-sized  votive  figures  of  Dukes  and 

clad  in  the  actual  wigs  and  robes  that  had 

their   transient   grandeur.   As   the   procession 

Wound  into  the  church,  to  the  ringing  of  bells  and 

the  dianting  of  the  choir,  Odo  was  stnick  by  the  spec- 

ttfle  of  that  line  of  witnesses,  watching  in  glassy-eyed 

nony  the  pomp  and  display  to  which  their  mouldering 

robes  and  tarnished  insignia  seemed  to  fix  so  brief  a 

tttTii.  Once  or  twice  alrcady  he  had  felt  the  shows  of 

numan  power  as  no  more  than  vanishing  reflections 

on  the  tide  of  being;  and  now,  as  he  knelt  near  the 

•orine,  with  its  central  glitter  of  jewels  and  its  nimbus 

of  wavering  lights,  and  listened  to  the  reiterated  an- 

,  wail: 

Mater  invi(Jata,  ora  pro  nobis! 
llrgo  veneranda^  ora  pro  nobhf 
Speculum  jitstit tee,  ora  pro  nobis! 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  bounds  of  life  and 
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death  were  niergt-d,  and  the  sumptuous  group  of  which 
he  formed  a  part  already  dusted  over  with  obli\'ion 


XIII 

SPITE  of  the  mountain  Madonna's  much-vaunted 
powers,  the  first  effect  of  the  pilgrimage  was  to 
provoke  a  serious  indisposition  in  the  Duke.  Exhausted 
by  fasting  and  emotion,  he  withdrew  to  his  apartitieota 
and  for  several  days  denied  himself  to  all  but  Heiligcn- 
steni,  who  was  susjjected  by  some  of  suffering  his  |»- 
tient's  disorder  to  run  its  course  with  a  view  to  proviiifj 
the  futility  of  such  remedies.  This  break  in  his  inter-l 
course  with  his  kinsman  left  Odo  free  to  take  the  mcft' 
sure  of  his  new  surroundings.  The  company  most  IW' 
turally  engaging  him  was  that  wliich  suiTtmnded  tlie 
Duchess;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  trivial  diversion* 
it  oflefcil.  It  ha<l  ever  been  necessary  to  liim  tliat  his 
pleasures  should  touch  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
senses;  and  with  such  refinements  of  enjoyment  the  gal- 
lants of  Pianura  were  unacquainted.  Odo  indeed  pw- 
ccived  with  a  touch  of  amusement  that,  in  a  socie^ 
where  Don  Serafino  set  the  pace,  he  must  needs  iaj 
behind  his  own  lacquey.  Cantaprcsto  hatl,  in  fact,  bceti 
liailed  by  the  Bishop's  nephew  with  a  cordiality  tliat 
proclaimed  them  old  as.sociatcs  in  folly;  and  the  ao\ 
prano's  manner  seemed  to  declare  that,  if  ever  he  ha^ 
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M  tte  candle  for  Don  SeraHno,  he  did  not  grudge 
&e  grease  that  might  have  dropped  on  his  casiiock. 
He  was  80on  prime  favorite  and  court  biitfuon  in  the 
Duchess's  circle,  organizing  pIensurL'-|)artic»,  composing 
ioeuarios  for  her  Highness's  private  tliuiitiv,  and  pro- 
ducing at  court  any  comedian  or  juggler  the  report  of 
those  ability  reached  him  from  the  market-place.  Inde- 
(xtigabie  in  the  contrixuig  of  such  divei"sions,  he  soon 
virtuiilly  passctl  out  of  Odo"'s  service  into  that  of  her 
Highness:  a  circumstance  which  the  young  man  the 
lu*  regrcttefl  as  it  left  him  freer  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
luttintance  of  Gamba  and  his  friends  without  exposing 
Uieni  to  Cantapix^sto's  espionage. 

0(lo  had    fell   himself  sjKK'ially  drawn    towanl    tlie 

«l«tc  Cresccnti;   and    the   afternoon   after    their  fii-st 

meeting  he  had  repaired  to  the  librarian's  dwelling. 

Crwcenti  was  the  priest  of  an  ancient  parish  lying  near 

^He  fortress;  and  his  tiny  house  was  wedged  in  an  angle 

^f  the  i-ity  walls,  like  a  bird's  nest  in  the  mouth  of  a 

illDased  cannon.   A  long  flight  of  steps  Ictl  up  to  his 

»tudy,  which  on  the  farther  side  opened  level  with  b 

vjne-sshuded  patch  of  herbs  and  damask  roses  in   the 

projection  of  a  ruined  bastion.  This  interior,  the  home 

of  .*tiidious  peace,  was  as  cheerful  and  well-ordered  as 

it*  inmate's  mind;  and  Odo,  seated  under  the  vine  jK?r- 

gijiti  in  tlie  late  summer  light,  and  tasting  the  abate's 

YbI  Pulicfiia,  while  he  turned  over  the  tvarped  pages  of 
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old  codes  and  chronicles,  felt  the  stealing  charm  of  a 
sequestered  life. 

He  had   Icanied  from  Ganilin  that  Crescenti  was  & 
faithful  jiarisli  priest  as  well  as  an  assiduous  si-holar, 
but  he  saw  that  the  librarian's  beneficence  took  that 
purely  personal  form  which  may  coexist  with  a  serene 
acceptiuice  of  the  general  evils  underlying  particular 
hardships.  His  charities  were  pcrfonnwl  in  the  old  un- 
questioning spirit  of  the  Roman  distribution  of  com; 
and  doubtless  the  good  man  who  carries  his  loaf  of 
bread  and  his  word  of  hope  into  his  neighbor's  hovel 
reaps  a  more  tangible  return  than  the  lonely  thinker, 
who  schemes  to  undennine  the  strongholds  of  injustice-  \ 
Still  there  was  a  perplexing  contrast  between  the  super- 1 
ficiality  of  Crescenti's  moral  judgments  and  the  brcadthi 
and  penetration  of  his  historic  conceptions.  Odo  wa^l 
too  inexperienced  to  reflect  that  a  man's  sense  of  th 
urgency  of  improvement  lies  mainly  in  the  line  of  bi 
talent:   as   the  merchant   is  persuaded   that  the  road 
most  in  need  of  mending  are  those  on  which  his  busi- 
ness makes  him  travel.  Odo  himself  was  already  con-' 
scious  of  living  in  a  many-windowed  house,  with  out' 
looks  diverse  enough  to  justify  more  than  one  view  oi 
the  universe;  but  he  had  no  conception  of  that  concen- 
tration of  puipose  that  may  make  the  mind's  flight  to 
its  goal  as  direct  and   unvarying  as  the  course 
homing  bii^ 
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e  talk  turning  on  Gamba,  Crescenti  spoke  of  the 
p  which  the  liunchhack  gave  him  in  his  work  nniong 
the  poor.  "His  early  hardships,"  saiil  he,  "have  given 
bim  an  insight  into  character  that  my  happier  circum- 
stances have  denied  me;  and  he  has  more   than  once 
been  the  means  of  reclaiming  some  wretch  that  I  de- 
spaired of.  I'nhappily,  his  pai'ts  and  learning  are  be- 
Ljond  his  station,  and  will  not  let  him  rest  in  the  per- 
Hlbrtnance  of  his  duties.  His  mind,  I  often  tell  him,  is 
like  one  of  those  inn  parlors  hung  with  elaborate  maps 
of  the  three  Heretical  Cities;  whereas  the  only  topog- 
nipliy  with  which   the  virtuous  traveller  nectl  be  ac- 
tjuaintc*]  is  that  of  the  Heavenly  City  to  which  all  our 
joumeyings  .should  tend.  Tlie  soundness  of  his  heart 
nurares  me  as  to  this  distenijier  of  the  reason;  but 
others  are  less  familiar  with  his  good  qualities,  and  I 
htmble  for  the  risks  to  which  his  rashness  may  exjiose 
him," 

The  librarian   went  on  to  say  that  Gamba  had  a 

pretty  poetical  gift,  which  he  was  suspected  of  employ- 

"ig  in  the  composition  of  anonymous  .satires  on  the 

Wurt,  the  government,  and  the  Church.  At  that  period 

*»t"ry  Italian  town  was  as  full  of  lampoons  as  a  marsh 

of  mosquitoes,  and  it  was  as  difficult  in  the  one  case  as 

the  other  for  the  sufl'erer  to  detect  the  specific  cause  of 

Ill's  sting.  The  moment  in  Italy  was  a  strange  one.  The 

tide  of  rcform  had  been  turned  back  by  the  very  act 
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devised  to  hasten  it:  the  suppression  of  the  Society  ot 
Jesus.  The  sliout  of  lil)erHtion  that  rose  over  the  down- 
fall of  the  oi-der  hiui  sunk  to  ft  guarticd  whisjx;r.  The 
dark  legend  already  forming  around  Ganganelli's  deatli, 
the  hint  of  that  secret  liquor  distilled  for  the  order's 
use  in  a  certain  convent  of  Perugia,  hung  like  a  mcnati; 
on  the  political  horizon;  and  the  disbanded  Societv 
seemed  to  have  tightened  its  liold  on  the  public  con- 
science as  a  dying  mai^s  clutch  closes  on  his  victorious 
enemy. 

So  profoundly  had  the  Jesuits  impressed  the  wor 
with  the  sense  of  their  nnsterious  power  that  they  were 
felt  to  be  like  one  of  those  luiinial  organism-s  w^hicb. 
when  torn  apart,  carry  on  a  separate  existence  in  every 
fragment.  Ganganelli^s  bull  ha<l  provided  against  their 
exercising  any  political  influence,  or  directing  opinion 
as  confessors  or  as  public  educators;  but  they  were 
known  to  be  everywhere  in  Italy,  cither  hidden  io 
other  oixlers,  or  acting  as  lay  agents  of  foreign  jxiwers* 
as  tutors  in  private  families,  or  simply  as  secular  priests- 
Even  the  confiscation  of  their  wealth  did  not  seem  ti' 
diminish  the  popular  sense  of  their  strength.  Perhaps 
bcciiuse  that  strength  htul  never  been  completely  ex- 
plained, even  by  their  immense  temporal  advantages, 
it  was  felt  to  be  latent  in  themselves,  and  somehow 
capable  of  withstanding  every  kind  of  external  pres- 
sure. ITiey  had  moreover  bcnefitetl  by  the  reaction 
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which  always  follows  on  Uie  breaking-up  of  aiiy  great 
organization.  Their  detractors  were  iilreadv  beginning 
to  forget  their  faults  anil  rcnieniber  tlicir  merits.  The 
people  had  been  taught  to  hate  the  Society  as  the 
possessor  of  wealth  and  privileges  which  should  have 
Iwn  tlieirs;  but  when  the  Society  fell  ifc*  possessions 
»ere  absoi'bed  by  the  other  powers,  and  in  many  cases 
tiie  people  suffered  from  abuses  and  mal-iidministrution 
»liich  they  had  not  known  under  their  Jesuit  land- 
lords. The  aristocracy  had  always  been  in  sympathy 
»ith  tlie  order,  and  in  many  states  the  Jesuits  had 
lieen  banished  simply  as  a  measure  of  political  expedi- 
'■'Ky,  a  sop  to  the  restless  masses.  In  those  cases  the 
Wtcnt  power  of  the  order  was  concealed  rather  than 
•liminished  by  the  pretence  of  a  more  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  everywhere,  in  one  fomi  or  another,  the 
"nit'cn  influence  was  felt  to  l>e  on  the  watch  for  those 
*ho  dared  to  triumph  over  it  too  soon. 

uch  conditions  fosteix-d  the  growth  of  .social  satire, 
"oivstructive  ambition  was  foR-ed  back  into  its  old  dis- 
piiseg,  and  ridicule  of  individual  weaknes,ses  replaced 
general  attack  on  Ijcliefs  and  institutions.  Satirical 
IS  in  nnumscript  passed  froni  hand  to  hand  in  cof- 
'liouses,  casinos  and  drawing-rooms,  and  every  con- 
lous  incident  in  .social  or  political  life  was  borne 
"B  a  biting  quatrain  to  the  confines  of  the  state.  The 
gift  of  Boscofolto  to  the  Countess  Belverde 
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had  stirred  up  a  swarm  of  epigrams,  and  the  raost  ma- 
lignant among  them,  Crescenti  averred,  were  openJy 
ascribed  to  Gamba. 

"A  few  more  imprudences,"  he  added,  "must  coet 
him  his  post;  and  if  your  excellency  has  any  influence 
with  him  I  would  urge  its  being  used  to  restrain  him 
from  such  excesses." 

Odo,  on  taking  leave  of  the  librarian,  ran  across 
Gaiuba  at  tlie  first  street-comer;  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  a  dozen  yaitls  together  when  the  eye  of  the 
Duke's  kinsman  fell  on  a  snatch  of  doggerel  scrawled 
in  chalk  on  on  adjacent  wall. 

Beware  (the  quatrain  ran)  0  virtuous  tvife  or  maid, 
Our  nder  s  fondness  J'or  the  shade, 
Lestjirst  he  rvoo  thee  to  the  leafy  glade 
And  then  into  the  deeper  wood  persuade. 

This  crude  play  on  the  Bclverde's  former  title  and  the 
one  she  had  recently  acquiretl  was  signed  Carlo  Gamba- 

Odo  glanced  curiously  at  the  hunchback,  who  met 
the  look  with  a  coniprased  smile.  "My  enemies  dont 
do  me  justice,"  said  he;  "I  could  do  better  than  that  if 
I  tried  ;■"  and  he  effaced  the  words  with  a  sweep  of  hii 
shabby  sleeve. 

Other  lampoons  of  tlie  same  quality  were  continually 
cropping  up  on  the  walls  of  I'ianuni,  and   the  ducal 
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police  were  kept  as  busy  rubbing  them  out  as  a  band 
of  weeders  digging  docks  out  of  a  garden.  The  Duch- 
eo's  debts,  the  Duke's  devotions,  the  Bclverde''s  ex- 
tortions Heiligenstem's  nmmnierv,  and  the  political 
nvaJrv  between  Trescorre  and  the  Uoininican,  were 
•ijoe  to  the  citizen's  daily  bread;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  these  popular  satires  to  suggest  the  hunchback's 
ttoiciiant  irony. 

It  was  in  the  Bishop's  palace  that  Odo  read  the  first 
liunpoon  in  which  he  recogiiized  his  friend's  touch.  In 
tlii»  society  of  polished  dilettanti  such  documents  were 
ilued  rather  for  their  literary  merits  than  for  their 
political  significance;  and  the  pungent  lines  in  which 
ttic  Duke's  panaceas  were  hit  off  (the  Belverde  figuring 
Miong  them  as  a  Lenten  diet,  a  dinner  of  herbs  and 
« wonder-working  bone)  caused  a  flutter  of  professional 
*Bfy  in  tlie  episcopal  circle. 

The  Bishop  received  company  every  evening;  and 
Wo  soon  found  that,  as  Gainlw  had  said,  it  was  the 
bat  company  in  Pianurn.  His  lonlship  lived  in  great 
itlte  in  the  Gothic  palace  adjoining  the  Cathedral. 

I  gloomy  vaulted  rooms  of  the  original  structure 
been  abandoned  to  the  small  frj'  of  the  episcopal 
ue.  Li  the  chambers  around  the  courtyard  his 
lonLihip  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  wines  from  his  vine- 
,  while  his  clients  awaited  his  pleasure  in  the  ar- 
',  where  the  panoplies  of  his  fighting  predecessore 
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still  riistctl  on  the  walls.  Behind  this  fo^tide  a  later 
prelate  had  built  n  vast  wing  overlooking  a  garden 
«hich  descended  by  easy  terraces  to  the  Plana.  In  the 
liiyh-studded  apfii-tmcnts  of  this  wing  the  Hishop  held 
his  court  and  lived  the  life  of  a  wealthy  secular  noble- 
man. His  days  were  agi'ceabiy  divided  between  hunting, 
inspecting  his  estates,  receiving  the  visits  of  antiqua- 
rians,  artists  and  literati,  and  superintending  the  em- 
bellishments of  his  gardens,  then  the  most  famous  in 
North  Italy;  while  his  evenings  were  given  to  the  more 
private  diversions  which  his  age  and  looks  still  justified. 
In  religious  ceremonies  or  in  formal  intercourse  with 
his  clergy  he  was  the  most  imposing  and  sacerdotal  ol 
bishops;  but  in  private  life  none  knew  better  how  to 
disguise  his  cloth.  He  was  moreover  a  man  of  parts, 
and  from  the  construction  of  a  Latin  hexameter  to  the 
growing  of  a  Holland  bulb,  had  a  word  worth  heaiing 
on  all  subjects  likely  to  engage  the  dilettante.  A  liking 
soon  sprang  up  between  Odo  and  this  versatile  pre- 
late; and  in  the  retirement  of  his  lordship's  cabinet, 
or  pacing  with  him  the  gai-den -alleys  set  with  ancient 
marbles,  the  young  man  gathered  many  precepts  of 
tliat  philosophy  of  pleasure  wliich  the  great  church- 
men of  the  eighteentii  century  practised  with  such  rare 
completeness. 

The  Bishop  had  not,  indeed,  given  much  thought 

to  the  problems  which  most  deeply  engaged  his  com- 
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ture  and  concerned  itself  little  with  social  conditions 
outside  his  own  class;  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
classical  schools  of  thought,  and,  having  once  acted 
as  the  late  Duke's  agent  nt  the  French  court,  ha<l 
firetjuented  the  Baron  d'Holbach's  drawing-i-ooni  and 
familiarized  himself  witli  the  views  of  the  Encyclopse- 
dists;  though  it  w-as  clear  that  he  valued  their  teach- 
ings chiefly  as  an  argument  against  asceticism. 

"Life,"  said  he  to  Odo,  as  they  sat  one  aftcnioon  in  a 
guden-pavilion  above  the  river,  a  marble  Mercury  con- 
fronting them  at  the  end  of  a  vistn  of  clipped  myrtle, 
"life,  cavaliere,  is  a  stock  on  which  we  may  gral't  what 
fruit  or  flower  we  choose.  See  the  orange-tree  in  that 
Capo  di  Monte  jar:  in  a  week  or  two  it  will  be  covered 
with  red  roses.  Here  again  is  a  citron  set  with  carna- 
tioQs;  and  but  yesterday  my  gardener  sent  me  word 
that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  flowering  a  pomegran- 
ate with  jasmine.  In  such  cases  the  gardener  chooses  as 
UU  graft  the  flower  which,  by  its  color  and  fragrance, 
»hall  uio.it  agreeably  contrast  with  the  original  stock; 
and  he  who  orders  his  life  on  the  same  principle,  graft- 
ing it  with  pleasures  that  form  a  refreshing  offset  to  the 
obligations  of  his  rank  and  calling,  may  regard  himself 
JL-  jastificd  by  Nature,  who,  as  you  see,  smiles  on  such 
uhnonnal  unions  among  her  children.  —  Not  long  ago," 
he  went  on,  with  a  reminiscent  smile,  "I  had  here  un- 
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(ler  my  roof  a  young  person  who  practised  to  perfection 
tliis  art  of  engrafting  life  with  tlie  unexpected.  Though 
she  was  only  a  player  in  a  strolling  company — a  sweet- 
heart of  my  wild  nephew's,  as  you  may  guess — I  have 
met  few  of  her  sex  whose  conversation  was  so  instructive 
or  who  so  completely  justified  the  Scriptural  adage,  tkr 
sweetness  qf  the  lips  hwreuseth  learning.  .  ."  He  broke 
oft'  to  sip  his  chocolate.  "But  why,"  he  continued,  "do 
I  talk  thus  to  a  young  man  whose  path  is  lined  with 
such  opportunities.''  The  secret  of  happiness  is  to  say 
with  the  great  Emperor,  'Everything  is  fruit  to  rae 
which  thy  sea-sons  bring,  O  Nature.'" 

"Such  a  cretd,  nionsignore,"  Odo  ventured  to  retimj, 
"is  as  flattering  to  the  intelligence  as  to  the  senses;  for 
surely  it  better  becomes  a  reasoning  being  to  face  fate 
as  an  equal  than  to  cower  before  it  like  a  slave;  but» 
since  you  have  opened  yourself  so  freely  on  the  subject, 
may  I  carry  your  argument  a  point  farther  and  ask  liow 
you  reconcile  your  conception  of  man's  destiny  with  the 
authorized  teachings  of  the  Church?" 

The  Bishop  raised  his  head  with  a  guarded  glance. 

"Cavaliere,'"  said  he,  "the  ancients  did  not  admit  the 
rabble  to  their  .sacred  mysteries;  nor  dare  we  permit  the 
unlettereil  to  enter  the  hallowed  precincts  of  tlie  temple 
of  reason." 

"True,"  Odo  aajuiesced;  "but  if  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  are  the  best  safeguard  of  the  people,  should 
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not  thoae  teachings  at  least  be  stripped  of  the  grotesque 
exrrescences  with  which  the  superstition  of  the  people 
and — perhaps — the  greed  and  ci-aft  of  the  priesthood 
have  smothered  the  simple  precepts  of  Jesus?" 

Tlie  Bishop  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "As  long,'"  said 
be,  "as  the  people  need  the  restraint  of  a  dogmatic 
religion  so  long  must  we  do  our  utmost  to  maintain 
its  outward  forms.  In  our  market-place  on  feast-days 
there  appears  the  strange  figure  of  a  man  who  carries 
a  banner  painted  with  an  image  of  Saint  Paul  sur- 
rounded by  a  masR  of  writhing  serpents.  This  man  calls 
himself  a  descendant  of  the  apostle  and  sells  to  our 
peasants  the  miraculous  powder  with  which  he  killed 
the  great  serpent  at  Malta.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
haiiner,  the  legend,  the  descent  from  Saint  Paul,  how 
much  efficacy  do  you  think  those  powders  would  have? 
And  how  long  do  you  think  the  pi*ecepts  of  an  invisible 
divinity  would  restrain  the  evil  passions  of  an  ignorant 
peaaant?  It  is  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  plaster  God  in 
hia  parish  church,  and  of  the  priest  who  represents  that 
God,  that  he  still  pays  his  tithes  and  forfeitures  and 
his  hands  from  our  throats.  By  Diana,"  cried  the 
ahop,  taking  snuiT,  "I  have  no  patience  with  those  of 
calling  who  go  about  whining  for  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, and  would  rob  the  churches  of  their  ornaments 
and  the  faithful  of  their  ceremonies. 

'For  my  part,'"  he  added,  glancing  with  a  smile  about 
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the  delicately-stuccoed  walls  of  the  pavilion,  through 
the  windows  of  which  climbing  roses  shed  their  petals 
on  tlie  rich  mosaics  transferred  from  a  Roman  bath, 
"for  my  part,  when  I  remember  that  'tis  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  I  owe  the  good  roof  over  my  head  and  the 
good  nags  in  my  stable;  nay,  the  veiy  venison  and 
pheasants  from  mv  preserves,  with  tlie  gold  plate  I  eat 
them  off,  and  alx>ve  all  the  leisure  to  enjoy  as  they  de- 
serx'e  these  excellent  gifts  of  the  Creator — when  I  con- 
sider this,  I  say,  I  stand  amazed  at  those  who  would  rob 
so  beneficent  a  deity  of  the  least  of  his  privileges!  —  But 
why,"  he  continued  again  after  a  moment,  as  Odo  re- 
mained silent,  "should  we  vex  ourselves  with  such  ques- 
tions, when  Providence  has  given  us  so  fair  a  world  to 
enjoy  and  such  varied  faculties  with  which  to  apprehend 
its  Ijeauties?  I  think  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  Venus 
Callipyge  in  bronze  that  I  have  lately  received  fi 
Rome?'"  And  he  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  house. 

This  conversation  revealed  to  Odo  a  third  concepli 
of  the  religious  idea.  In  Piedmont  religion  imposed  itself 
as  a  military  discipline,  the  enforced  duty  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  citizen  to  the  heavenly  state;  to  the  Duke  it  was  a 
means  of  purchasing  spiritual  immunity  from  the  con- 
sequences of  bodily  weakness ;  to  the  Bishop,  it  replaced 
the  panem  et  circenscs  of  ancient  Rome.  Where,  in  all 
this,  was  the  share  of  those  whom  Christ  had  come  to 
save."  Where  was  Saint  Francis's  devotion  to  his  I 
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bride,  the  Lady  Poverty  ?  Though  here  and  there  a  good 
parish  priest  like  Crescenti  ministered  to  the  temporairy 
wants  of  the  peasantry,  it  was  only  the  free-thinker  and 
Ihe  atheist  who,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune,  labored 
for  their  moral  liberation.  Odo  listened  with  a  saddened 
heart,  tliinking,  as  he  followed  his  host  through  the  per- 
fumed shade  of  the  gardens,  and  down  the  long  saloon 
it  the  end  of  which  the  Venius  stood,  of  those  who  for 
the  love  of  man  had  denied  themselves  sueh  delicate 
emotions  and  gone  forth  cheerfully  to  exile  or  imprison- 
ment These  were  the  true  lovers  of  the  Lady  Poverty, 
the  band  in  which  he  longed  to  be  enrolled;  yet  how 
restrain  a  thrill  of  delight  as  the  slcntlcr  dusky  goddess 
detached  herself  against  the  cool  marble  of  her  niche, 
looking,  in  the  sun-rippled  green  penumbra  of  the  sa- 
loon, with  a  sound  of  water  falling  somewhere  out  of 
sight,  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  dripping  from 
the  wave? 

In  the  Duchess's  company  life  struck  another  gait. 
Here  was  no  waiting  on  subtle  pleasures,  but  a  head- 
long gallop  after  the  cruder  sort.  Hunting,  gaming  and 
ma-squerading  filled  her  Highness's  days;  and  Odo  had 
felt  small  inclination  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalcade, 
but  for  the  flying  huntress  at  its  head.  To  the  Duchess's 
view  halloo  every  drop  of  blood  in  him  responded;  but 
a  ngilant  image  kept  his  bosom  barred.  So  they  rode, 
diuiced,  diced   together,  but   like  strangers  who  croea 
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bands  at   a  veglionc.    Once  or  twice  he  fancied 
Duchess  was  for  unmasking;   but  her   impulses   came' 
and  went  like  (ircflies  in  the  dusk,  and  it  suited  his 
humor  to  remain  a  looker-on. 

So  life  piped  to  him  during  his  first  days  at  Pianma: 
a  merry  tunc  in  the  Bishop^s  company,  a  mad  one  in  the 
Duchess's;  but  always  with  the  same  sad  undertone,  like 
the  cry  of  the  wind  on  a  warm  threshold. 


XIV 

TRESCORRE  too  kept  open  house,  and  here  ' 
found  a  wanner  welcome  than  he  had  expected. 
Though  Trescorre  wiis  still  the  Duchess's  accredited 
lover,  it  was  clear  that  the  tie  between  them  was  no 
longer  such  as  to  make  him  resent  her  kindness  to  her 
young  kinsman.  He  seemed  indeed  anxious  to  draw 
Odo  into  her  Highness's  circle,  and  surprise*!  him  by  a 
frankness  and  affability  of  which  his  demeanor  at  Turin 
had  given  no  promise.  As  leader  of  the  anti-clericals 
he  stood  for  such  liberalism  as  dared  show  its  head  in 
Pianura;  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  invite  Odo's  con- 
fidence in  political  matters.  The  latter  was,  however, 
too  much  the  child  of  his  race  not  to  hang  back  from 
such  an  invitation.  He  did  not  distmst  Trescorre  more 
tlian  the  other  courtiers;  but  it  was  a  time  when  every 
ear  was  alert  for  the  foot-fall  of  treachery,  and  the 
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nahest  man  did  not  care  to  taste  first  of  any  cup  that 
iru  oSeral  him. 

Hiese  scruples  Trescorre  made  it  his  business  to  dis> 
pel  He  was  the  only  person  at  court  who  was  willing 
to  discuss  politics,  and  his  clear  view  of  affairs  excited 
Ode's  admiration  if  not  his  concurrence.  Odo's  was  in 
fict  one  of  those  dual  visions  which  instinctively  see 
both  sides  of  a  case  and  take  the  defence  of  the  less 
popular.  GamWs  principles  were  dear  to  him;  but  he 
did  not  therefore  believe  in  the  personal  baseness  of 
every  opponent  of  the  cause.  He  had  refrained  from 
mentioning  the  huncliback  to  his  supposed  brother; 
".'but  the  latter,  in  one  of  their  talks,  brought  forward 
GMnba's  name,  without  reference  to  the  relationship, 
but  with  high  praise  for  the  young  librarian's  parts. 
TTiis,  at  the  moment,  put  Odo  on  his  guaixl;  but  Tres- 
corre having  one  day  begged  him  to  give  Gamlm  warn- 
ing of  some  petty  danger  that  threatened  him  from  the 
rlcrical  side,  it  became  difficult  not  to  believe  in  an 
iotercst  so  attested;  tlic  more  so  as  Trescorre  let  it  be 
teea  that  Gamba's  political  views  were  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  his  .sympathy. 

"The  fellow's  brains,"  said  he,  "would  be  of  infinite 
ase  to  me;  but  perhaps  he  screes  us  best  at  a  distance. 
All  I  ask  is  that  he  shall  not  risk  himself  too  near 
Father  Ignazio's  talons,  for  he  would  be  a  pretty  mor- 
sel to  throw  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  weak  point 
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of  such  a  maii's  position  is  that,  however  dangerous  in 
life,  he  can  tlireaten  no  one  from  the  grave.'" 

Odo  reported  this  to  Ganiba,  wlio  lieard  w  itii  a  two- 
edged  smile.  "Ves,"  was  his  comment,  "he  fears  me 
enough  to  want  to  see  me  safe  in  his  fold." 

Odo  flushed  at  the  implication.  "And  why  not.'"  said 
he.  "Could  you  not  serve  the  cause  better  by  attaching 
yourself  openly  to  the  liberals  than  by  lurking  in  the 
ditch  to  throw  mud  at  both  parties.*" 

"The  liberals!"  sneered  Gamba.  "Wliere  are  they? 
And  what  have  they  done.'  It  was  they  who  drove  out 
the  Jesuits;  but  to  whom  did  the  Society's  lands 
To  the  Duke,  every  acre  of  them!  And  the  peasant 
.suffered  far  less  under  the  fathers,  who  were  good  jij 
culturists,  than  under  the  Duke,  who  is  too  busy  wit 
monks  and  astrologers  to  give  his  mind  to  irrigation  or 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  land.  As  to  the  University,  who 
replai'ctl  the  Jesuits  there.''  Professors  from  Padua  or 
Pavia.' Heaven  forbid!  But  holy  Bamabitcs  that  have 
scaix-e  I.iRtin  enough  to  spell  out  the  Lives  of  the  Saints! 
The  Jesuits  at  least  gave  a  good  education  to  the  upp 
classes;  but  now  the  young  noblemen  are  as  ignorant 
as  peasants." 

Trescorre  receivwi  at  his   house,  besides   the  court 

functionaries,  all  the  liberal  faction  and  the  Duchess's 

personal  friends.  He  kept  a  lavish  state,  but  lacking 

the  Bishop's  social  gifts,  was  less  successful  in  fusing  the 
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^different  elements  of  his  circle.  The  Duke,  for  the  firat 
weeks  after  his  kiusnittn's  iirrival,  received  no  coni- 
Fpuj,  and  did  not  even  appear  in  the  Belverde's  draw- 
f-rooms;  but  Odo  deemed  it  none  the  less  politic  to 

himself  there  without  delay. 
The  new  Marchioness  of  Boscofolto  lived  in  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  of  Pianura,  but  prtxiigiility  was  the 
feist  of  her  failings,  and  the  nicagreness  of  her  hospi- 
iity  was  an  unfailing  source  of  epigram  to  the  draw- 
brooms  of  the  opposition.  Ti-ue,  she  kept  open  table 
for  half  the  clergy  in  the  town  (omitting,  of  course, 
I  ftoae  worldly  ecclesiastics  who  frequented  the  episcopal 
palace),  but  it  was  whispered  that  she  had  persuaded 
her  cook  to  take  half  wixgcs  in  return  for  the  privi- 
ly of  victualling  such  holy  men,  and  that  the  winie 
Bgnment  enabled  her  to  obtain  her  provisions  l>elow 
Htc  market  price.  In  her  outer  antet;hanibcr  the  ser- 
»«nta  yawned  dismally  over  a  cold  brazier,  without  so 
nracfa  88  a  game  of  cards  to  divert  them,  and  the  long 
tnClade  of  saloons  leading  to  her  drawing-room  was 
«  Kantily  lit  that  her  guests  could  scarce  recogni/e 
enii  other  in  passing.  In  the  room  where  she  sat,  a 
Ull  crucifix  of  ebony  and  gold  stood  at  her  elbow  aiul 
a  holy-water  cup  encrusted  with  jewels  hung  on  the 
»*ll  at  her  side.  A  dozen  or  more  ecclesiastics  were 
always  gathere<i  in  stiff"  scats  about  the  hearth;  and 
tlw  aspect  of  the  a^mrtment,  and  the  Marchioness's 
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semi-monaiitic  costume,  justified  the  nickname  of  "tha 
sacristy,"  which  the  Duchess  had  bestowed  on  her  rival's 
drawing-room. 

Around  the  small  fire  on  this  cheerless  hearth  the  for- 
tunes of  the  stivte  were  discussed  and  directed,  benetica 
disposed  of,  court  appointments  debated,  and  reputa- 
tions made  and  untnade  in  tones  that  suggested  the 
low  drone  of  a  group  of  cniioiis  intoning  the  psalter  in 
an  empty  cathedral.  The  Marchioness,  who  appeared  u 
eager  as  the  others  to  win  Odo  to  her  party,  rei-eived 
him  with  every  mark  of  consideration  and  pressed  him 
to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the  Abbot 
of  the  Barnabites:  an  invitation  which  he  accepted  with 
the  more  reatliness  as  he  had  not  forgotten  the  part 
played  by  that  religious  in  the  adventure  of  Aiirando- 
lina  of  Chioggia. 

He  found  the  Abbot  a  man  with  a  bland  intriguing 
eye  and  centuries  of  pious  leisure  in  his  voice.  He  re- 
ccivcil  his  visitors  in  a  room  hung  with  smoky  picture* 
of  the  Spanish  school,  showing  Saint  Jerome  in  the 
wilderness,  the  death  of  Saint  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
sanguinary  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  saints;  and  Odo^ 
seated  among  such  surroundings,  and  hearing  the  Abbot 
deplore  the  loose  lives  and  religious  negligence  of  cer- 
tain membci-s  of  the  court,  could  scarce  repress  a  smile 
as  the  thought  of  IMirandolina  flitted  through  his  mind. 

"She   must,"  he  reflected,  "have  found  this  a  i 
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lange  from  the  Bishop's  palace;"  and  admired  with 
rhat  philosophy  she  had  passed  from  one  protector  to 
the  other. 

Life  in  Pianura,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  seemed  on 
the  whole  a  tame  business  to  a  jouth  of  his  appetite; 
lod  he  secretly  longed   for  a  pretext    to   resume  his 
travels.  None,  however,  seemed    likely  to  offer;  for  it 
was  clear  that  the  Duke,  in  the  interval  of  more  press- 
ing concerns,  wished  to  study  and  observe  his  kinsman. 
When  sufficiently   recovered  from    the   effects  of  the 
pilgrimage,  he  sent  for  Odo  and  t|ucstioned  him  closely 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  hiid  spent   his  time  since 
coming  to  Pianura,  the  acquiiititancus  he  had  formed 
»nd  the  churches   he   had  frequented.  Odo  prudently 
dwelt  on  the  lofty  tone  of  the  Belvei-de's  circle,  and  on 
the  privilege  he  had  enjoyed  in  attending  her  on  a  visit 
to  the  holy  Abbot  of  the  Barnabitcs;  touching  more 
lightly  on  his  connection  with  the  Bishop,  and  omitting 
I  all  mention  of  Gamba  and  Crescenti.  The  Duke  assumed 
I  a  listening  air,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  put 
off  his  private  thoughts  long  enough  to  give  an  open 
mind  to  other  matters;  and  Odo  felt  that  he  was  no- 
where so  secure  as  in  his  cousin's  company.  He  remem- 
llered,  however,  that  the  Duke  had  plenty  of  eyes  to 
Replace  his  own,  and  that  a  secret  which  was  safe  in 
liis   actual   presence   might  be   in    niortal   danger  on 
Ikis  threshold. 
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His  Highness  on  this  occasion  was  pleased  to  inform 
his  kinsman  that  he  had  ordered  Count  Trcscorre  to 
place  at  the  young  man's  ilisposal  an  income  enabling 
him  to  keep  a  carriage  and  pair,  four  smldle-horses  and 
five  servants.  It  was  scant  measure  for  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive, and  Odo  wondered  if  the  Belverde  had  had 
a  hand  in  the  apportionment;  but  his  indifference  to 
such  matters  (for  thoufjh  personally  fastidious  he  cared 
little  for  display)  enabled  him  to  show  such  gratitude 
that  the  Duke,  fancying  he  nn'ght  have  been  content 
with  less,  had  nearly  withdrawn  two  of  the  saddle- 
horses.  This  becoming  behavior  greatly  advanced  the 
young  man  in  the  esteem  of  his  Highness,  who  accorded 
him  on  the  spot  the  pet'itcs  entrees  of  the  ducal  apart- 
ments. It  wius  a  privilege  Odo  had  no  mind  to  abuse; 
for  if  life  moved  slowly  in  the  Belverde's  circle  it  wss 
at  a  BtamLstill  in  the  Duke's.  His  Highness  never  went 
abroad  but  to  serve  mass  in  some  church  (his  almost 
daily  practice)  or  to  visit  one  of  the  nunierous  monas- 
teries within  the  city.  From  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter 
Monday  it  was  his  custom  to  transact  no  public  oi 
private  business.  During  this  time  he  received  none  of 
his  ministers,  and  saw  his  son  but  for  a  few  moments 
once  a  day;  while  in  Holy  Week  he  made  a  retreat 
with  the  Barnabites,  the  Ik-lverde  withdrawing  for  the 
same  period  to  the  convent  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration. 

Odo,  as  his  new  life  took  shape,  found  bis  chief  in- 
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teest  in  the  society  of  Crescenti  and  Ganibn.  In  the 
OachaBis  company  he  might  have  lost  all  tfistc  for 
»berer  pleasures,  but  that  his  political  sympathies  wore 
*  girl's  reproachful  shape.  Ever  at  his  side,  more  vividly 
liuui  in  the  l)ody,  Fulvia  Vivaldi  became  the  symbol  of 

best  ainJB  and  deepest  failure.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
W  look  drove  him  forth  in  the  Duchess's  train,  but 
more  often,  drawing  him  from  the  crowd  of  pleasure- 
teekers,  beckoned  the  way  to  solitude  and  study.  Under 
Ciocenti's  tuition  he  began  the  reading  of  Dante,  who 
just  then,  after  generations  of  neglect,  was  once  more 
lifting  his  voice  above  the  crowd  of  minor  singers.  The 
ni^tv  verse  swept  Odo  out  to  open  seas  of  thought, 
tnd  from  his  vision  of  that  earlier  Italy,  hapless,  bleed- 
ing, but  alive  and  i)ix'ast  to  breast  with  the  foe,  he  drew 
li»c  prcHftge  of  his  country's  resun^ection. 

Pkasing  from  this  high  music  to  the  company  of 
Gamba  and  his  friends  was  like  leaving  a  church  where 
Ihe  penitential  psalms  arc  being  sung  for  the  markct- 
]llaoe  where  nmd  and  eggs  are  flying.  The  change  whs 
not  agreeal)le  to  a  fastidious  taste;  but,  as  Gamba  said, 
joa  cannot  clean  out  a  stable  by  waving  incense  over 
it  After  some  hesitation,  he  had  agi-eed  to  make  Odo 
■qaainted  with  those  who,  like  himself,  were  secretly 
•orking  in  the  cause  of  progress.  These  were  mostly  of 
the  roiddlcH'Iass,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  such  men  of 
letters  as  could  subsist  on  the  scant  wants  of  an  un- 
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literary  town.  Ablest  among  them  was  the  bookseller, 
Andreoni,  whose  sliop  was  the  meeting-place  of  all 
the  literati  of  Pianura.  AnHreoni,  famous  tliroughout 
Italy  for  his  editions  of  the  cliussics,  was  a  man  of  lib- 
eral views  and  cousitlerable  learning,  and  in  his  pri- 
vate room  were  to  be  found  many  prohibited  volumes, 
such  as  Beccaina's  Crime  and  Punishment,  Gravina's 
Hydra  Mystica,  Concini's  History  of  Probabilism  and 
the  Amsterdam  etiitions  of  the  French  philosophical 
works. 

The  reformers  met  at  various  places,  and  their  meet- 
ings were  conducted  with  as  much  secrecy  as  those  of 
the  Honey-Bees.  Odo  was  at  first  surprised  that  they 
should  admit  him  to  their  conferences;  but  he  soon 
divined  that  the  gatherings  he  attended  were  not  those 
at  which  the  private  designs  of  the  party  were  discussed. 
It  was  plain  that  they  belonged  to  some  kind  of  secret 
association;  and  before  he  had  been  long  in  Pianura  he 
learned  that  the  society  of  the  IJluniinati,  that  bugbear 
of  prie-sts  and  pi-jnccs,  was  supposed  to  have  agents  at 
work  in  the  duchy.  Odo  had  heard  little  of  this  exe- 
crated league,  but  that  it  was  said  to  preach  atheism, 
tyrannicide  and  the  complete  abolition  of  territorial 
rights;  but  this,  being  the  report  of  the  enemy,  was  to 
be  received  with  a  measure  of  doubt.  He  tried  to  learn 
from  Gamba  whether  the  Uluminati  actually  had  a 
lodge  ia  the  city;  but  on  this  point  he  could  extract 
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DO  infonuation.  Meanwhile  he  listened  with  interest  to 
Ihiiiiiiiiiiii  on  taxation,  irngation,  and  auch  economic 
problems  as  might  safely  be  airtnl  in  his  presence. 

These  talks  brought  vividly  before  him  the  political 
tomiption  of  tlie  state  and  the  misery  of  the  unprivi- 
kged  classes.  All  the  land  in  the  duchy  was  farmed  on 
the  metayer  system,  and  with  such  ill  results  that  the 
pMsaots  were  always  in  debt  to  their  landlords.  The 
teight  of  the  evil  lay  chiefly  on  the  fountry-people, 
«bo  had  to  pay  on  every  pig  they  killed,  on  all  the 
produce  they  carried  to  market,  on  their  fann-imple- 
nents,  their  mulberry-orchards  and  their  silk-wonns,  to 
«y  nothing  of  tlie  tithes  to  the  parish.  So  oppressive 
•ere  these  obligations  tlint  many  of  the  peasants,  for- 
ttking  their  farms,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  mendi- 
onl  orders,  thus  actually  strengthening  the  hand  of 
tbdr  oppressors.  Of  legislative  redress  there  was  no 
hope,  and  the  Duke  was  inaccessible  to  all  but  his 
IiTorites.  The  previous  year,  as  Odo  leamefl,  eight 
fanndred  poor  laborers,  exasperated  by  want,  had  peti- 
(ioQed  his  Highness  to  relieve  them  of  the  corv^;  but 
flmigh  they  had  rai.sed  fiftct^n  hundred  sauli  to  bribe 
the  aiurt  official  who  was  to  present  their  address,  no 
reply  had  ever  heen  received.  In  the  city  itself,  the 
monopoly  of  com  and  tobacco  weighctl  heavily  on  the 
merchants,  and  the  strict  censorship  of  the  press  made 
the  open  ventilation  of  wrongs  impossible,  while  the 
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Duke's  sbirri  and  the  agents  of  the  Holy  Ottit-c  could 
drag  a  man's  thoughts  from  his  bosom  and  search  his 
midnight  drfauis.  'Vhv  fhiirfli  party,  in  the  interest  of 
their  order,  fosteretl  tlie  Duke's  feai-s  of  se<lition  and 
branded  every  innovator  as  an  atlieist;  the  Holy  Offii 
having  even  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  tried  to  introduce  the  I'inglish 
tein  of  ploughing  on  his  estates.  It  was  evident  to  USa 
that  the  setTct  hopes  of  the  reformere  centred  in  him, 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  belief  was  sweeter  tlian 
love  in  his  bosom.  It  diverted  him  from  the  follies  of 
his  class,  fixed  his  thoughts  at  an  age  when  they  are 
apt  to  range,  and  thus  slowly  shaped  and  tempered  him 
for  high  uses. 

In  this  fashion  the  weeks  passed  and  summer  came. 
It  was  the  Duchess's  habit  to  escape  the  August  hesti 
by  retiring  to  the  dower-house  on  the  Plana,  a  league 
beyond  the  gates;  but  the  little  prince  Ix'ing  still  under 
the  care  of  the  German  physician,  who  would  not  con- 
sent to  his  removal,  her  Highness  reluctantly  lingered 
in  Pianura.  With  the  first  leafing  of  the  oaks  Odo's  old 
love  for  the  budding  earth  awoke,  and  he  rode  oat 
daily  in  the  forest  tf)WHrd  Pontesordo.  It  was  but  a  fUt 
stretch  of  shade,  Itu-king  the  voice  of  streams  and  the 
cold  breath  of  mountain-gorges:  a  wood  without  hu- 
mors or  surprises;  but  the  mere  spring  of  the  turf 
delightful  as  he  cantered  down  the  gra.ss  alleys  roofed 
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Hth  level  lK)ughs,  the  outer  sunlight  just  gilding  the 
ap  of  the  long  green  tiinnol. 

Sometimes    lie   atleiuietl    (lie    Duchess,    but   oftener 

chose  to  ride  alone,  setting  fortl»  early  after  a  night  at 

cards  or  a  late  vigil  in  Crescenti's  study.  One  of  these 

Bolitary  rides  brought  him  without  premeditation  to  a 

W  building  on  the  fenny  edge  of  the  wooil.  It  was 

»  suiall  house,  added,  it  appcare<l,  to  an  ancient  hriclc 

fcont  adorned   with   pilasters,   perhaps  a  fragment  of 

woodland  temple.  The  door-step  was  overgrown 

a  stealthy  green  moss  and  tufted  with  giant  fen- 

a  shutter  swinging  loose  on  its  hinge  gave  a 

of  umer  dimness.  Odo  gues.sed  at  once  that  this 

the  hunting-lodge  where  Cerveno  had  found   his 

;  and  as  he  stood   looking  out  across  the  oozy 

its  of  the  marsh,  the  fever  seemetl  to  liang  on  his 

rtep,  He  turned  away  with  a  shiver;  but  whether  it 

were  the  sullen  aspect  of  the  house,  or  the  close  way 

in  which  the  wood  embraced  it,  the  place  suddenly  laid 

a  detaining  hand  upon  him.  It  was  as  though  he  hud 

Sid  the  heart  of  solitude.  Even  the  faint  woodlaiul 
soeme<l  to  recede  from  that  dense  circle  of  shade, 
—  .Jie  marsh  turned  a  dead  eye  to  hejiven. 
j  Odo  tethered  his  horse  to  a  bough  and  seated  himself 
^n  the  door-step;  but  presently  his  njusings  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  the  Duchess,  at- 
leoded  by  her  gentlemen,  swept  by  at  the  end  of  a 
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long  g]adc.  lie  fancied  she  waved  her  hand  to  him ;  but 
being  in  no  liumor  to  join  the  cavalcade,  he  remained 
seated,  and  the  riders  soon  {mssed  out  of  sight.  As  he 
sat  thei-e  sombre  thoughts  came  to  him,  stealing  up 
like  exhalations  fi'om  the  fen.  He  saw  his  life  stretched 
out  before  him,  full  of  broken  purposes  and  ineffectual 
effort  Public  affairs  were  in  so  {^rplexed  a  case  that 
consistent  action  scorned  impossible  to  either  party, 
and  their  chief  efforts  were  bent  toward  directing  the 
choice  of  a  regent  It  was  this,  rather  than  the  possi 
bility  of  his  accession,  which  fixed  the  general  atteii~ 
tion  on  Odo,  nnd  pledged  him  to  circumspectioiu- 
While  not  concealing  tluit  in  economic  questions  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  liberals,  he  ha<l  carefully" 
abstained  from  political  action,  nnd  had  hoped,  by  tha 
strict  observance  of  his  religious  duties,  to  avoid  t 
enmity  of  the  Church  party.  Trescorre's  undisguised 
sympathy  seemetl  the  pledge  of  liberal  support,  and  it 
could  lianlly  be  doubtetl  that  the  choice  of  a  regent 
in  the  Church  party  would  be  unpopular  enough  t» 
imperil  the  dynasty.  With  Austria  hovering  on  the 
horizon  the  Church  herself  was  not  likely  to  take  such 
risks;  and  thus  all  interests  seemed  to  centre  in  Odd^ 
appointment. 

New  elements  of  uncertainty  were  however  perpet 
ually  disturbing  the  prospect.  Among  these  was  Heili* 
genstern's  growing  influence  over  the  Duke.  Odo  hai 
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n  little  of  the  Gennan  physician  since  their  first 
meeting.  Hearsay  had  it  that  he  was  close-pressed  by 
the  spies  of  the  Holy  Office,  ami  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
lm he  remained  withdrawn  in  the  Duke's  private  apart- 
ments and  rarely  showed  himself  abroad.  The  little 
prince,  his  patient,  was  as  seldom  seen,  and  the  accoimta 
rf  the  Gernmn's  treatment  were  as  conflicting  as  the 
fllher  rumors  of  the  court.  It  was  noised  on  all  sides, 
kowcver,  tinit  the  Duke  was  ill-satisfied  with  the  re- 
nlts  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  resolved  upon  less  hallowed 
OMsores  to  assure  his  heir's  recovery.  Hitherto,  it  was 
Wieved,  the  German  had  conformed  to  the  ordinary 
medical  treatment;  but  the  clergy  now  diligently  spread 
nong  the  people  the  report  that  supeniatural  agencies 
•*re  to  be  employed.  This  rumor  cuusetl  such  general 
agitation  that  it  was  said  both  parties  had  made  se- 
oet  advances  to  the  Duchess  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
^^b  to  stay  the  scandal.  Though  Maria  Clementina  felt 
rWk  real  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  her  stirring 
temper  had  more  than  once  roused  her  to  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  government,  and  her  kinship  with  the  old 
Duke  of  Monte  Alloro  made  her  a  sti'ong  factor  in  the 
political  game.  Of  late,  however,  she  seemed  to  have 
•varied  of  this  sport,  throwing  herself  entirely  into  the 
priratc  diversions  of  her  station,  and  alluding  with 
Itnghing  indifference  to  her  husband's  necromantic  re- 
«BUcbeB. 
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Such  was  the  conflicting  gossip  of  the  hour;  but  it 
was  in  fact  idle  to  forecast  the  fortunes  of  a  state  de- 
pendent on  a  valetudinary's  whims;  and  rumor  was 
driven  to  feed  upon  her  own  conjectures.  To  Odo  the 
state  of  affairs  seeme<l  a  satire  on  his  seci-et  a^iipi rat  ions. 
In  a  private  station  or  as  a  ruling  prince  lie  might 
Imve  ser\'ed  his  fellows:  as  a  princeling  on  the  edge  of 
power  he  was  no  more  than  the  cardboard  sword  io 
a  toy  armory. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  and  starting 
up  saw  Maria  Clementina  at  his  side.  She  rode  alone, 
and  held  out  her  hand  as  he  approached. 

"  I  have  h»id  an  accident,"  siiid  she,  breathing  quicklr. 
"My  girth  is  broke  and  I  liave  lost  the  rest  of  my 
company.'" 

She  was  glowing  with  her  quick  ride,  and  as  Odo 
lifletl  her  from  the  satldic  her  loosenecl  hair  brushed  his 
face  like  a  kiss.  For  a  mouient  she  seemed  like  life's 
answer  to  the  drcarv  rittdle  of  his  fate. 

•I 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  leaning  on  him,  "I  am  glad  I 
found  you,  cousin;  I  har«lly  knew  how  weary  I  was;" 
and  she  dropped  languidly  to  the  door-step. 

Odo's  heart  was  Ixjating  hard.  He  knew  it  was  only 
the  stir  of  the  spring  sap  in  his  veins,  but  Maria  Clem- 
entina wore  a  look  of  morning  brightness  tliat  might 
have  made  a  soberer  judgment  blink.  He  turned  away 
to  examine  her  saddle.  As  he  did  so,  he  observed  that 
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her  girth  was  not  torn,  but  clean  cut,  as  with  shaq} 
ctBon.  He  glanced  up  in  surprise,  but  she  sat  with 
drooping  lids,  her  head  thrown  back  against  the  lintel; 
tod  n-pi-essing  the  question  on  his  lips  he  busied  him- 
•elf  with  the  adjustment  of  the  saddle.  When  it  was  in 
place  he  turned  to  give  her  a  hand;  but  she  only  smiled 
spat  him  through  her  lashes. 

"What!*"  said  she  with  an  air  of  lovely  lassitude, 
"arc  you  so  impatient  to  be  rid  of  ine?  I  should  have 
bten  so  glad  to  linger  here  a  little."  She  put  her  hand 
in  his  and  let  him  lift  her  to  her  feet.  "How  cool  and 
itill  it  is!  Look  at  that  little  spring  bubbling  through 
the  moss.  Could  you  not  fetch  me  a  drink  from  it.'''" 

She  tossed  aside  her  riding-hat  and  pushed  back  the 
bair  from  her  warm  forehead. 

"Your  Highness  must  not  drink  of  the  water  here," 
•aid  Odo,  releasing  her  hand. 

She  gave  him  n  quick  derisive  glance.  "Ah,  true," 
•he  cried;  "this  is  the  house  to  which  that  abandoned 
*rc(ch  us«l  to  lure  poor  Cerveno."  She  drew  back  to 
look  at  tlic  lodge.  "Were  you  ever  in  it.'''^  she  asked 
curiously.  "I  should  like  to  see  how  the  place  looks." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  door-latch,  and  to  Odo's 
nirprisc  it  yielded  to  her  touch.  "We're  in  luck,  I  vow," 
»he  declared  with  a  laugh.  "Come,  cousin,  let  us  visit 
the  temple  of  romance  together." 

The  allusion  to  Cerveno  jarred  on  Odo,  and  he  fol- 
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lowed  her  in  silence.  Within  doors,  the  lodge  was  seen 
to  consist  of  a  single  room,  gaily  painted  with  hunting- 
scenes  framed  in  garlands  of  stucco.  In  the  dusk  they 
could  juist  discern  the  outlines  of  carved  and  gilded  fur- 
niture, and  a  Venice  mirror  gave  back  their  faces  like 
phantoms  in  a  magic  crystal. 

"This  is  stifling,'"  said   Odo   impatiently.  "Would 
your  Highness  not  be  better  in  the  open.''" 

"No,  no,"  she  persisted.  "Unljiir  the  shutters  and 
shall  have  air  enough.  I  love  a  deserted  house:  I  have 
always  fancied  that  if  one  came  in  noiselessly  enough 
one  might  catch  the  ghosts  of  the  people  who  used  to 
live  in  it." 

He  obeyed  in  silence,  and  the  green -filtered  forest 
noon  filled  tlie  room  witli  a  quiver  of  light.  A  chill 
stole  upon  Odo  as  he  looked  at  the  dust-shrouded 
furniture,  the  painted  hai-psichord  with  green  mould 
creeping  over  its  keyboard,  the  consoles  set  with  empty  ' 
wine  flagons  and  goblets  of  V'enice  gla.ss.  The  place  was 
like  the  abandoned  corpse  of  pleasure. 

But  Maria  Clementina  laughed  and  clapped  her 
hands.  "This  is  enchanting,"  she  cried,  throwing  her- 
self into  an  arm-chair  of  threadl3are  damask,  "and  I 
shall  rest  here  while  you  refresh  me  with  a  glass  of 
Lacrima  Christi  from  one  of  those  dusty  flagons. — 
They  are  empty,  you  say.'  Never  mind,  for  I  have  a 
flask  of  coixlial  in  my  saddle-bag.  Fetch  it,  cousin,  and 
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nuh  these  two  glasses  in  the  spring,  that  we  may  toast 
lU  the  dead  lovers  that  have  drunk  out  of  them." 

WTien  Odo  returned  with  the  flask  and  glasses,  she 
luid  brushetl  the  dust  from  a  slender  table  of  inlaid 
wood,  and  drawn  a  seat  near  her  own.  Siie  filled  the 
two  goblets  with  cordial  and  signed  to  Odo  to  seat 
himself  beside  her, 

"Why  do  you  pull  such  a  glum  face?"  she  cried, 
leaning  over  to  touch  his  gla.ss  before  she  emptied  hers. 
"h  it  tliat  you  are  thinking  of  poor  Cerveuo?  On  my 
loul,  I  question  if  he  needs  your  pity!  He  had  his  hour 
of  folly,  and  was  too  gallant  a  gentleman  not  to  pay 
the  shot.  For  my  part  I  would  rather  drink  a  poisoned 
draught  than  die  of  thirst.'^ 

Tlic  wine  was  rising  in  waves  of  color  over  her  throat 
and  brow,  and  setting  her  glass  down  she  suddenly  laid 

R ungloved  hand  on  Odo's. 
Cousin,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  could  help  you 
Ju  would  let  me." 

Help  me.''"  he  said,  only  half-aware  of  her  words  in 
the  warm  surprise  of  her  touch. 

drew  back,  but  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  leave 
id  in  his. 
'Are  you  mad,"  she  murmured,  "or  do  you  despise 

danger?'" 
'Am  I  in  danger?"  he  echoed  smiling.  He  was  think- 
ing how  easily  a  man  might  go  under  in  that  deep  blue 
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gaze  of  hers.  She  droppetl  her  lids  lus  though  aware  of 
his  thought. 

"Whv  do  you  concern  3'ourself  with  poHtics?" 
went  on  with  a  new  note  in  her  voice.  "Can  you 
no  diversion  more  suited  to  your  rank  and  age.'  Our 
court  is  a  dull  one,  I  own — but  surely  even  here  a  man 
might  find  a  better  use  for  his  time.'" 

Odo's  self-possession  returned  in  a  flash.  "I  am  nfl 
cried  he  gaily,  "in  a  position  to  dispute  it  at  this  id 
nient;""  and  he  leaned  over  to  i-etsipture  her  hand, 
his  surprise  she  freed  herself  with  an  affrontetl  air. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "you  think  this  a  device  to  provfl 
a  gallant   conversation.'"   She   faced   hini   nobly 
"Look,'"  said  she,  drawing  a  folded   pajwr  from 
breast  of  her  riding-coat.  "Have  you  not  frequeni 
these  houses?'" 

Suddenly  sobered,  he  ran  his  eye  over  the  papefi^ 
contained  the  dates  of  the  meetings  he  had  attended^ 
the  houses  of  Gftmlja''s  friends,  with  the  designation 
each  house.  He  turned  pale. 

"I  had  no  notion,'"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "that 
movements  were  of  interest  in  such  high  places; 
wiiy  does  your  Higlmess  speak  of  danger  in  tliis 
nection  ?" 

"Because  it  is  rumored  that  the  lodge  of  the 
minati,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  Pianura,  meets 
cretly  at  the  houses  on  this  list.'" 
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do  hesitated  a  moment.  "Of  that,"  said  lie,  "I  linvc 
DO  report.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  houses  only  as  the 
raidence  of  certain  learned  and  ix'putable  men,  who 
devote  their  leisure  to  scientific  studies." 

"Oh,"  she   interrupted,  "call   them   by  what    nniiie 

vou  please!  It  is  all  one  to  your  enemies." 

"My  enemies.''''  said  he  lightly.  "And  who  are  they?" 

"Who  are  they?"  she  repeatetl  impatiently.  "Who 

tre  thev  not.'  ^Vho  is  there  at  cotirt  that  has  such  cause 

to  love  you.'  The  Holy  Office.^  The  Duke's  party.''" 

Odo  smiled.  "I  am  perhaps  not  in  the  best  odor  with 
tlie  Church  party,"  said  he,  "but  Count  Trescorre  has 
ihown  himself  my  friend,  and  I  think  my  character  is 
i«fe  in  his  keeping.  Nor  will  it  be  any  news  to  him 
I  frequent  the  company  you  name." 
ic  threw  back  her  head  with  a  laugh.  "Boy,"  she 
died,  "you  are  blinder  even  than  I  fancied!  Do  you 
buw  why  it  was  tliat  the  Duke  summoned  you  to 
Knnuni.'  Bc-cause  he  wished  his  party  to  mould  vou 
to  their  .shape,  in  case  the  i^egency  should  fall  into  your 
lianda.  And  what  has  Tresi-oire  done.'  Shown  hinisc-If 
tour  friend,  as  you  say  —  won  your  confidence,  encour- 
you  to  air  your  lilx-nd  views,  allowed  you  to  show 
If  continually  in  the  Bishop's  comjmny,  and  to 
it  tlie  secret  juiscniblies  of  free-thinkers  and  con- 
— and  all  that  the  Duke  may  turn  against  you 
■nd  perhaps  name  him  regent  in  your  stead!  Believe 
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me,  cousin,"  she  cried  with  a  mounting  urgency,  "you 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  friend  than  now.  If 
you  continue  on  your  present  course  you  are  undone. 
The  Church  party  is  resolved  to  hunt  down  tl)e  Illu- 
ininuti,  and  both  sitlfs  would  rejoice  to  see  you  made 
the  scapegoat  of  the  Holy  Office.'"  She  sprang  up  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "\Vhat  can  I  do  to  con- 
vince you.''"  she  said  passionately.  "Will  you  believe 
me  if  I  ask  you  to  go  away — to  leave  Pianura  on  AM 
instant?"  fl 

Odo  had  risen  also,  and  they  faced  each  other  in 
silence.  There  was  an  unmistakable  meaning  in  ber 
tone:  a  self -revelation  so  simple  and  ennobling  that 
she  seemed  to  give  herself  as  hostage  for  her  words. 

"Ask  nie  to  stay,  cousin — not  to  go,"  he  whis 
her  yielding  hand  in  his. 

"Ah,  madman,"  she  cried,  "not  to  believe  me 
But  it  is  not  too  late  if  you  will  still  be  guidedL'J 

"I  will  he  guided ^but  not  away  from  you." 

She  broke  away,  but  with  a  glance  that  drew 
after.  "It  is  late  now  and  we  must  set  forward," 
said  abruptly.  "Come  to  me  to-morrow  early.  I 
much  more  to  say  to  you." 

The  words  seenic<l  to  be  driven  out  on  her  qi 
breathing,  and  the  blood  came  and  went  in  her  c! 
like  a  hurried  njessenger.  She  caught  up  her  riding-hat, 
and  turned  to  put  it  on  before  the  Venice  muTor, 
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Odo,  stepping  up  lx?hiiid  lier,  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der to  catch  the  reflection  of  her  blush.  ITieir  eyes  met 
for  a  laughing  instant;  then  he  drew  Ixu-k  deadly  pale, 
for  in  the  depths  of  the  dim  niin'or  he  hail  seen  another 
bee. 

The  Duchess  cried  out  and  glancetl  behind  her.  "Who 
<ra8  it?  Did  you  see  her?"  she  said,  trembHng. 

Odo  mastered  himself  instantly. 

"I  saw  nothing,'"  he  returnetl  quietly.  "What  can 
your  Highness  mean?" 

Siie  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  "A  girl's  face," 
the  shuddered — "there  in  the  mirror — behind  mine — 
•  pale  ffu'e  with  a  black  Iravelling-hooil  over  it — " 

He  gathered  up  her  gloves  and  riding-whip  and  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

"Your  Highness  is  weary  and  the  air  here  insalu- 
brious. Shall  we  not  ride?"  he  said. 

.Maria  Clementina  heard  him  with  a  blank  stare.  Sud- 
Henly  she  roused  hei>elf  and  matle  as  though  to  pass 
out;  but  on  the  threshold  she  snatched  her  whip  from 
Wm  and,  tuniing,  flung  it  full  at  the  mirror.  Her  aim 
•M  good  and  the  chiselled  handle  of  the  whip  shattei-ed 
the  glass  to  fragments. 

She  caught  up  her  long  skirt  and  stepped  into  the 
open. 

•*I  brook  no  rivals!"  said  she  with  a  white-lipped 
le  "And  now,  cousin,"  she  added  gaily,  "to  horse  I" 
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ODO,  as  in  duty  Ixjuml,  waited  the  next  morning 
on  the  Duchess;  but  woiil  was  brought  that  her 
Highness  was  indisposed,  and  could  not  receive  hitu  till 
evening. 

He  passed  a  drifting  and  distracted  day.  The  feur 
lay  much  upon  him  tliat  danger  threatened  Gamija  and 
his  associat&s;  yet  to  seek  them  out  in  the  present  con- 
juncture might  be  to  play  the  stalking-horse  to  theU" 
enemies.  Moreover,  he  fancied  the  Duchess  not  inc»' 
pable  of  using  political  rumors  to  further  her  private 
caprice;  and  stinting  no  immediate  danger  he  resolved 
to  wait  upon  events. 

On  rising  from  dinner  he  was  surprised  by  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Duke.  The  message,  an  unusual  one  at 
that  hour,  was  brought  by  a  slender  pule  lad,  not  in 
his  Highnesses  service,  but  in  that  of  the  Gemmn  phy- 
sician Hciligenstern.  The  boy,  who  was  said  to  he  « 
Georgian  rescued  from  the  Grand  Signior's  galleys,  and 
whose  small  oval  face  was  as  smooth  as  a  girl's,  accosted 
Odo  in  one  of  the  remoter  ganlen  alleys  with  the  re- 
quest to  follow  him  at  once  to  the  Duke's  apartment. 
Odo  complied,  and  his  guide  loitered  ahead  with  an  air 
of  unconcern,  as  though  not  wishing  to  have  his  errand 
guessed.  As  they  pa.ssed  through  the  tapestry  gallerr 
prccotling  the  gentlemen's  antechamber,  footsteps  and 
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roices  were  heard  within.  Instantly  the  boy  was  by 
Odo's  side  and  had  drawn  him  into  the  embrftsure  of 
a  irindow.  A  moment  later  Trescorre  left  the  ante- 
dioiiibcr  and  walked  rapidly  past  their  hiding-place. 
A»  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  the  Georgian  led  Odo 
from  his  confealment  and  introduted  him  by  a  private 
*«v  to  the  Duke's  closet. 

His  Highness  was  in  his  hed-chnniber;  and  Odo, 
on  being  admitted,  found  him,  still  in  dressing-gown 
ukI  nightcap,  kneeling  with  a  disoixiered  coimtcnancc 
before  the  ancient  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  that 
hung  on  tlie  wall  facing  his  bed.  He  seeniefl  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  had  asked  for  his  kinsman;  for  on  the 
Utter's  entrance  he  started  up  with  a  suspicious  glance 
(Oil  hastily  closed  the  panels  of  the  picture,  which  (as 
Odo  now  noticed)  appeared  to  conceal  an  inner  paint- 
ing. Tl>en,  gathering  his  dressing-gown  about  him,  he 
led  the  way  to  his  closet  and  batle  his  visitor  be  seated. 

"I  have,'"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  and  glanc- 
ing apprehensively  about  him,  "summoned  you  hither 
privately  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  concerns  none 
but  ourselves. — You  met  no  one  on  your  way?"  he 
broke  off  to  enquire. 

Odo  tolil  him  that  Count  Trescorre  had  passed,  but 
without  perceiving  him. 

The  Duke  seemed  relieved.  "  My  private  actions,''  said 
he  querulously,  "are  too  jealously  spied  upon  by  my 
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niiniaters.  Such  surveillance  is  an  offence  to  my  «u- 
thority,  and  my  subjects  shall  learn  that  it  will  not 
frighten  me  from  niv  aiui-se."  He  straightened  his  bent 
shouklei-s  and  tried  to  put  on  the  majestic  look  of  his 
official  effigy.  "It  appears,''  he  continued,  with  one  of 
his  sudden  changes  of  manner,  "that  the  Duchess's 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Monte  Alloro,  has  heard  favorable 
i-eports  of  your  wit  and  accomplishments,  and  is  desir- 
ous of  receiving  you  at  his  court."  He  paused,  and  Odo 
concealed  his  surprise  behind  a  profound  bow. 

"I  own,""  the  Duke  went  on,  "that  the  invitation 
comes  unseasonably,  since  I  should  have  preferred  to 
keep  you  at  my  side;  but  his  Highness's  great  age,  and 
his  close  kinship  to  my  wife,  tlu'ough  whom  the  rctjuesl 
is  conveyed,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  refuse."  The 
Duke  again  paused,  as  though  uncertain  how  to  proceed. 
At  length  he  resumed: — *'I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  his  Highness  is  subject  to  the  fantastical  bunion 
of  his  age.  He  makes  it  a  condition  that  the  length  of 
your  stay  sliall  not  be  limited;  but  should  you  fail  to 
suit  his  mood  you  may  find  yourself  out  of  favor  in  a 
week.  He  writes  of  wishing  to  send  you  on  a  private 
mission  to  tlie  court  of  Naples;  but  this  may  l)e  no 
more  than  a  passing  whim.  I  see  no  way,  however,  but 
to  let  you  go,  and  to  hope  for  a  favorable  welcome  for 
you.  I'he  Duchess  is  determined  upon  giving  her  uncle 
this  pleasure,  and  in  fact  has  consented  in  return  to 
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oblige  me  in  an  important  matter."  He  flushed  and 
•verted  his  eyes.  "I  name  this,'"  lie  added  with  an 
llbrt,  "only  that  her  Highness  may  be  aware  tliat  it 
dependu  on  herself  whetlicr  I  hold  to  my  side  of  the 
hirgBin.  Your  papers  ai-e  already  prepared  and  you 
have  my  permission  to  set  out  at  your  convenience. 
Xennwhile  it  were  well  that  you  should  keep  your 
preparations  private,  at  least  till  you  are  ready  to 
take  leave."  And  with  the  nir  of  dignity  he  could  still 
tiBume  on  occasion,  he  ixise  and  hauded  Odo  his  pass- 
port. 

Odo  left  the  closet  with  a  beating  heart.  It  was  clear 
tkit  his  departure  from  Pianura  was  as  strongly  op- 
pond  by  6ome  one  in  high  autliority  as  it  was  favored 
VjT  the  Duchess;  and  why  opjwscd  and  by  whom  he 
mid  not  so  much  as  ha^^ard  a  guess.  In  the  web  of 
«mrt  intrigues  it  was  difficult  for  the  wariest  to  grope 
W»way;  and  Odo  was  still  new  to  such  entanglements. 
Hit  first  sensation  was  one  of  release,  of  a  future  sud- 
Jenly  enlarged  and  cleared.  The  door  was  open  again 
to  opportunity,  and  he  was  of  an  age  to  ^reet  the  un- 
apected  like  a  bride.  Only  one  thought  disturbed  him. 
It  was  clear  that  Maria  Clementina  had  paid  high  for 
lii»  Mcurity;  and  did  not  her  sacrifice,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, constitute  a  claim  upon  his  future.'  In  sending 
htm  to  her  uncle,  whose  known  favorite  she  was,  she 
did  not  let  him  out  of  her  hand.  If  he  accepted  this 
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chance  of  escape  he  must  hereafter  come  and  go  as  sti 
bade.  At  the  thought,  his  boun(h'ng  fancy  slunk  bac 
humbled.  Ho  saw  himself  iis  Ti^escorre's  successor,  b 
sovereign's  official  lover,  taking  up  again,  under  moi 
difficult  circumstances,  and  without  the  zest  of  inexp( 
rience,  the  dull  routine  of  his  former  bondage.  Xt 
a  thouMuid  times  no;  he  would  fetter  himself  t^ 
woman's  fancy!  Better  find  a  pretext  for  staying  1 
Pianura,  affront  the  Duchess  by  refusing  her  aid,  ril 
his  prospects,  liis  life  even,  tlian  Ixjw  his  neck  twice 
the  same  yoke.  All  her  charm  vanished  in  this  vis: 
unwilling  subjection.  .  . 

Disturljcd  by  these  considerations,  and  anxious 
compose  his  spirits,  Odo  bethought  himself  of  takin 
refuge  in  the  Bisliop's  coin|mny.  Here  at  least  the  si 
mosphere  was  clear  of  mystery:  the  Bi.shop  held  aloi 
from  political  intrigue  and  breathed  an  air  untaintc 
by  the  odium  thfol^ifficum.  Odo  found  his  lordship  seats 
in  the  cool  tessellated  sjvloon  which  contained  his  chicfe 
treasures — marble  busts  ranged  on  pedestals  bet  wee 
the  windows,  the  bronze  Venus  Callipyge,  and  varioi 
tables  o{  pictra  commoisa  set  out  with  vases  and  taxjii 
of  antique  pattern.  A  knot  of  virtuosi  gathered  alioi 
one  of  these  tables  were  engtigetl  in  examining  a  colle 
tion  of  cngravetl  gems  displayed  by  a  lapidary  of  Flo 
ence;  while  others  inspected  a  Greek  manuscript  wh« 
the  Bishop  luul  lately  received  from  Syria.  Bey 
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I,  a  ccdrario  or  orange-walk  stretched  its  sunlit 
the  terrace  above  the  river;  and  the  black  cas- 
'  one  or  two  priests  who  were  strolling  in  the 
een  shade  of  a  pleached  alley  made  pleasant 
[  dimness  in  the  scene. 

I  here,  however,  Odo  was  awai-e  of  a  certain  dis- 
^fPie  Bishop''s  visitors,  instead  of  engaging 
Ekted  disputations  over  his  lordship's  treasures, 
[a  disposition  to  walk  apart,  conversing  in  low 
lind  he  himself,  presently  complaining  of  the 
Invited  Odo  to  accompany  him  to  the  grot  be- 
be  terrace.  In  this  shaded  retreat,  studded  with 
|)d  coral  and  cooled  by  an  artificial  wind  forced 
t  the  conchs  of  marble  Tritons,  his  lordship  at 
gan  to  speak  of  the  rumors  of  public  disaffection. 
Irou  know,"  said  he,  "my  duties  and  tastes  alike 

fne  from  politicid  intrigue,  and  the  scandal  of 
seldom  travels  beyond  my  kitchens.  But  as 
[  signboards  announce  a  stonn,  the  hints  and 
B  of  my  household  tell  me  there  is  mischief 
My  position  protects  me  from  personal  risk, 
lack  of  ambition  from  political  enmity;  for  it 
ous  I  would  barter  the  higlicst  honors  in  the 
a  Greek  vase  or  a  bronze  of  Herculaneum  — 
ention  the  famous  Venus  of  Giorgione,  which, 
be  true,  his  Highness  has  burned  at  Father 
tigation.  But  yours,  cavalicre,  is  a  less 
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sheltered  walk,  and  perhaps  a  friendly  warning  may  be 
of  service.  Yet,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "a  warning  I 
can  scarce  call  it,  since  I  know  not  from  what  ijuarter 
the  danger  impends.  Proxinnts  ardet  Ucalegon;  but 
there  is  no  telling  which  way  the  flames  may  spremi 
I  can  only  advise  you  that  the  Duke^s  glowing  infatua- 
tion for  his  German  magician  has  bred  the  most  violent ; 
discontent  among  his  subjects,  and  that  both  parties 
appear  resolvetl  to  use  this  disaffection  to  their  advan- 
tage. It  is  said  his  Highness  intends  to  subject  the  little 
prince  to  some  mysterious  treatment  connected  with  the 
rites  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  of  whose  secret  doc- 
trine Heihgenstern  pretends  to  be  an  adept.  Yesterday 
it  was  bruited  that  the  Duchess  loudly  opposed  the  ex- 
periment; tliis  afternoon  it  is  given  out  that  she  has 
yielded,  ^\^]at  the  result  may  be,  none  can  foresee;  but 
whichever  way  the  storm  blows,  the  chief  danger  proba- 
bly threatens  those  who  have  had  any  connection  with 
the  secret  societies  known  to  exist  in  the  duchy." 

Odo  listened  attentively,  but  without  betraj-ing  any 
great  surprise;  and  the  Bishop,  evidently  reassured  by 
his  composure,  suggested  that,  the  heat  of  the  day  hav- 
ing declined,  they  should  visit  the  new  Lidian  pheasants 
in  his  volary. 

The  Bisliop's  hints  had  not  lielped  his  listener  to  a 
decision.  Odo  indeed  gave  Cantapresto  orders  to  pre- 
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pare  as  privately  as  possible  for  their  departure;  but 
rather  to  appear  to  he  carrying  out  the  Duke's  instruc- 
tions tlian  with  any  fixed  intention  of  so  doing.  How 
to  find  a  pretext  for  remaining  he  was  yet  uncertain. 
To  disobey  the  Duke  was  impossible;  but  in  the  general 
stAte  of  tension  it  seemed  likely  enough  that  Iwth  his 
Highne.ss  and  the  Duchess  might  change  their  minds 
witiiin  the  next  twenty-four  houi-s.  Me  was  reluctant 
to  appear  that  evening  in  the  Duchess's  circle;  but  tlie 
connnand  was  not  to  be  evadetl,  and  he  went  thither 
resolved  to  excuse  himself  early. 

He  found  her  Highness  suiTounded  by  the  usual 
rout  that  atteiulcd  her.  She  was  hci'self  in  a  mood 
of  wild  mirth,  occasioned  by  the  drolleries  of  an  auto- 
matic female  figure  which  a  travelling  showman  intro- 
duced by  Cantapresto  had  obtained  leave  to  display 
at  court.  ThLs  lively  puppet  performed  with  surprising 
skill  on  the  harpsichord,  giving  the  company,  among 
other  novelties,  selections  from  the  maestro  Piccini's 
latest  opera  and  a  concerto  of  the  German  composer 
Hiick. 

Maria  Clementina  seemed  at  first  unaware  of  her  kins- 
man's presence,  and  he  began  to  hope  he  might  avoid 
any  private  talk  with  her;  but  when  the  automaton  had 
been  dismissed  and  the  card-tables  were  preparing,  one 
at  her  gentlemen  summoned  him  to  her  side.  As  usual, 
she  was  highly  rouged  in  the  French  fashion,  and  her 
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cold  blue  eyes  hud  a  light  wliich  set  off  the  extraorJi-' 
nary  fairne.ss  of  her  skin. 

"Coushi,'"  said  she  at  once,  "have  you  your  papers?" 
Her  tone  was  haughty  and  yet  eager,  as  though  she 
scorned  to  show  hei'self  concerned,  yet  would  not  have 
had  him  believe  in  her  indiffci-ence.  Odo  bowed  without 
spt'dking. 

"And  when  do  you  set  out?"  she  continue*!,  "My 
good  uncle  is  impatient  to  receive  you." 

"At  the  earliest  moment,  madam,"  he  replietl  with 
some  hesitation. 

Tlie  hesitation  was  not  lost  on  her  and  he  saw  lier 
flush  through  her  rouge. 

"Ah,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice,  "the  earliest  moment 
is  none  too  early! — Do  you  go  to-morrow?"  she  jier- 
sisted;  but  just  then  Trescorre  advanced  toward  tliem, 
and  under  a  burst  of  assumetl  merriment  she  privately 
signed  to  Odo  to  withdj-aw. 

He  was  glad  to  make  his  escape,  for  the  sense  of 
walking  among  hidden  pitfalls  was  growing  on  him. 
'I'liat  he  had  acquitted  himself  awkwardlv  with  Ihe 
Uuchess  he  was  well  aware;  but  Trescorre's  interrup- 
tion had  at  least  enabled  him  to  gain  time.  An  increas- 
ing unwillingness  to  leave  Pianura  had  replaced  his 
former  impatience  to  be  gone.  The  reluctance  to  desert 
his  friends  was  coupled  with  a  boyish  desire  to  stay 
and  see  the  game  out;  and  behind  all  his  other  impulses 
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kcd  the  instinctive  resistance  to  any  feminine  influ- 
Doo  save  one. 

The  next  morning  he  half-cxpccted  another  m&ssage] 
Din  tlje  Duchess;  but  none  came,  and  lie  judgeii  her 
I  be  gravely  offended.  Cantaprcsto  appeared  early  witli 
rumor  that  some  kind  of  magiad  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  that  evening  in  the  palace;  and  toward 
noon  the  Georgian  boy  again  privately  came  to  Odo 
wid  requested  him  to  wait  on  the  Duke  wlien  his  High- 
Dea  rose  from  supper.  This  increased  Odo's  fears  for 
Gamba,  Andreoni  and  the  other  reformers;  yet  he  dared 
Bther  seek  them  out  in  person  nor  entrust  a  message 
I  Caiitapresto.  As  the  day  jja.ssed,  however,  he  began 
I  tlirow  off  his  appR-hcnsions.  It  was  not  the  (irst  time 
'  he  had  come  to  Pianura  that  there  had  been  omi- 
Ms  talk  of  political  disturbances,  and  he  knew  that 
oba  and  his  friends  were  not  without  means  of  get- 
fig  under  shelter.  As  to  his  own  risk,  he  did  not  give 
'■  a  tlionglit.  He  was  not  of  an  age  or  a  tempi-r  to 
«igh  personal  danger  against  the  excitement  of  con- 
l;  and  as  evening  drew  en  he  found  himself  wonder- 
with  some  imjMitience  if  after  all  nothing  unusual 
oiild  hap[>en. 

He  supjietl  alone,  and  at  the  ajipointcd  hour  pro- 
twdctl  to  the  Duke's  apartments,  taking  no  farther 
precaution  than  to  carry  his  passprort  about  him.  The 
scented  desertetl.  Everywhere  an  air  of  apprehen- 
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sion  and  mystery  hung  over  the  long  corridors 
dimly-lit  antechambers.  The  day  had  been  sultry, 
a  low  sky  foreboding  great  heat,  and  not  a  breath  < 
air  entered    at    the  windows.  There  were   few  per 
about,  but  one  or  two  beggars  lurked  as  usual  on 
landings  of  the  great  staircase,  and  Odo,  in  possin 
felt   his  sleeve   touchetl    by  a    woman  cowering 
the  marble  ninip  in  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  cole 
CiKsar.  Looking  down,  he  heard  a  voice  beg  for  ain 
and  as  he  gave  it  the  woman  pressed  a  paper  into 
hand  and  slipped  away  through  the  darkness. 

Odo  hastened  on  till  he  could  assui-e  himself  of  beil 
unobserved;  then  he  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  the 
words  iu  Gambfi's  hand:  "■Have  no  fear  for  any  or 
safety  but  your  own.*"  With  a  sense  of  relief  he  hid 
message  and  entered  the  Duke's  antechamber. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Heiligenstem  s  Oriental 
vant,  who,  with  a  mute  salutation,  letl  him  into  a  Is 
room  where  tlie  Duke's  pages  usually  waited.  The  wa 
of  this  apartment  had  been  concealed  under  hangic 
of  black  silk  worked  with  cabalistic  dences.  Oil-lami 
set  on  tripods  of  antique  design  shed  a  faint  light  ov 
the  company  seated  at  one  end  of  the  room,  amc 
whom  Odo  recognized  tlie  chief  dignitaries  of  the  con 
The  ladies  looked  pale  but  curious,  the  men  for 
most  part  indifferent  or  disapproving.  Intense  quictnfl 
prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  soft  opening  and  closii 
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of  the  door  Uirough  wliich  the  guests  were  admitted. 
Presently  the  Duke  and  Uufhess  emerged  from  his 
Highness's  closet.  They  were  followed  by  Prince  Fer- 
rante,  supported  by  his  governor  and  his  dwarf,  and 
robed  in  a  silken  dressing-gown  which  hung  in  volumi- 
nous folds  about  his  little  shrunken  body.  Their  High- 
nesses seated  themselves  in  two  arni-chaii's  in  front  of  the 
court,  and  the  little  prince  reclined  beside  his  luotlier. 

No  sooner  had  they  taken  their  places  than  Heili- 
genstem  stepped  forth,  wearing  a  doctor's  gown  and  a 
quaintly-shaped  bonnet  or  mitre.  In  his  long  robes  and 
strange  headdress  he  looked  extraordinarily  tall  and 
pale,  and  his  features  had  the  gliussy-eycd  fixity  of  an 
ancient  mask.  He  was  followed  by  his  two  attendants, 
the  Oriental  carrying  a  frame- work  of  polished  metal, 
not  unlike  a  low  narrow  bed,  wliich  he  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  while  the  Georgian  lad,  who  had 
exchanged  hia ^/imtanella  and  embroidered  jacket  for  a 
flowing  white  robe,  bore  in  his  hands  a  crystal  globe  set 
in  a  gold  stand.  Having  reverently  placed  it  on  a  small 
table,  the  boy,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  drew  forth 
a  phial  and  dropped  its  contents  into  a  bron/e  vat  or 
brazier  which  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  In- 
stantly clouds  of  fjerfianed  vapor  filled  the  air,  and  as 
these  dispersed  it  was  seen  that  the  black  hangings 
of  the  walls  had  vanished  with  them,  and  the  specta- 
tors found  themselves  seated  in  a  kind  of  open  temple 
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through  which  tlie  eye  travelled  down  colonnaded  vistat 
set  with  statues  and  fountains.  This  magical  prospect 
was  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  Odo  observed  that,  though 
the  lamps  had  gone  out,  the  same  brightness  suiRised 
the  room  and  illuminated  the  wondering  faces  of  the 
audience.  The  little  prince  uttered  a  cry  of  delight, 
and  the  magician  stepped  forward,  raising  a  long  wliite 
waud  in  his  hand. 

"This,'"  said  he,  in  measured  accents, "  is  an  evocation 
of  the  Temple  of  Health,  into  whose  blissful  precincts 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  able  to  lead  the  sufferer 
who  put  his  trust  in  them.  This  dcceptlo  visfia,  or  pro- 
duct of  rhabdomancy,  easily  effected  by  an  adept  of 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  is  designed  but  to  prefigure  the 
reality  which  awaits  those  who  seek  health  through  tJie 
ministry  of  the  disciples  of  lambliehus.  It  is  no  longer 
denied  among  men  of  learning  that  those  who  have 
been  instructed  in  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  uncienlj 
are  able,  by  certain  correspondences  of  nature,  revealed 
only  to  the  initiated,  to  act  on  the  inanimate  world 
about  them,  and  on  the  animal  economy,  by  means  be- 
yond the  common  capabilities  of  man.'"  He  piused  a 
moment,  and  then,  turning  with  a  low  bow  to  the 
Duke,  enquired  whether  his  Highness  desired  the  rites 
to  proceed. 

The  Duke  signed  his  assent,  and  Heiligenstem,  nus- 
ing  his  wand,  evoked  another  vtjhnne  of  mist.  Tliis  time 
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it  was  shot  through  with  green  flames,  and  as  the  wild 
light  subsided  the  room  was  once  more  revealed  with 
its  black  hangings,  and  the  lamps  flickered  into  life 
■gain. 

^^ifter  another  pause,  doubtless  intended  to  increase 
^H  tension  of  the  spectators,  the   magician    bade  his 
^■knt  place  the  crysbil  before  him.   He  then  raised 
'Fm  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  speaking  in  a  strange  chant- 
ing jargon,  in  which  Odo  dctecte<l  fiiigiTients  of  Greek 
ud  Ldtin,  and  the  recurring  names  of  the  Judaic  de- 
mons and  angels.  As  this  ceased  Hciligenstern  beckoned 
lo  the  Georgian  boy,  who  approaclied  him  with  bowed 
head  and  reverently  folded  hands. 

"Vour  Highness,'"  said  Heiligenstem,  "and  this  dis- 
tinguished company,  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
oigic  crystal  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  future  may 
t*  deciphered  by  the  pure  in  heart.  This  lad,  whom  I 
twfued  from  slavery  and  have  bred  to  my  service  in 
the  M)lenm  rites  of  the  priesthood  of  Isis,  is  as  clear  in 
>pirit  as  the  cry.stal  wiiich  stands  before  you.  The  fu- 
ture lies  open  to  him  in  this  translucent  sphere  and  he 
i'  prepared  to  disclose  it  at  your  bidding." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  but  on  the  magician's 
fppeating  his  enquiry  the  Uuke  said:  "Let  the  boy  tell 
me  what  he  sees." 

Hciligenstern  at  once  laid  his  hands  on  his  acolyte's 
l»ead  and  murmured  a  few  words  over  him;  then  the 
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boy  advaneetl  ;uiil  bent  devoutly  above  the  cryslal. 
Almost  iniitiediately  the  globe  was  seen  to  cloud,  u 
though  suffused  with  milk;  the  cloud  gradually  faded 
aud  the  lx)y  began  to  speak  in  a  low  hesitating  tone. 

"I  sec,"  he  said,  "I  see  a  face  ...  a  fair  face  .  .  .* 
he  faltered  and  glanced  up  almost  apprehensively  at 
lleiligcnstern,  whose  gaze  remained  imjKjnetrable.  The 
boy  began  to  tremble.  "I  see  nothing,'"  he  said  in  t 
wlii.spcr.  "There  is  one  here  purer  than  I  . .  .  the  crystal 
will  not  speak  for  me  in  that  other's  presence.  .  ." 

"Who  is  tliat  other.''"  Heiligeustern  asked. 

The  boy  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  little  prince.  An  et' 
cited  inunnur  ran  through  the  company  and  Heili] 
stern  agiiin  advanced  to  the  Duke.  "Will  your  Hi| 
ncss,"  he  asked,  "permit  the  prince  to  look  into 
sacred  sphere.'''" 

Odo  saw  the  Duchess  extend  her  hand  impidsi 
toward  the  child;  but  at  a  signal  from  the  Duke 
little  prince's  chair  was  carrietl  to  the  table  on  w! 
tiie  crystal  sto<xl.  Instantly  the  former  phenomenon  wa5 
repeated,  the  globe  clouding  and  then  clearing  itself 
like  a  pool  after  rain. 

"Speak,  my  son,''  said  the  Duke.  "Tell  us  what 
heavenly  powers  reveal  to  you." 

The  little  prince  continuetl  to  ptire  over  the  glob? 
without  speaking.  Suddenly  his  thin  face  reddened  and 
he  clung  more  closely  to  his  companion's  ami. 
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**I  see  a  beautiful  place"  he  began,  his  small  fluting 
voice  rising  like  a  bird's  pipe  in  tlie  stillness,  "a  place  a 
thousand  times  mare  bt'autifiil  than  this  .  .  .  like  a  gar- 
den .  .  .  full  of  golden-hair«l  children  .  .  .  with  beauti- 
ful strange  toys  in  their  hands  .  .  .  they  have  wings  like 
birds  .  .  .  they  are  birds  ...  ah!  they  are  flying  away 
from  nie ...  I  see  them  no  more  . . .  they  vanish  through 
the  trees  .  .  .■"  He  broke  oft"  sadly. 

Heiligenstern  smiletl.  "That,  your  Highness,  is  a 
▼ision  of  the  prhice's  own  future,  when,  restored  to 
health,  he  is  able  to  disport  himself  with  his  playmates 
in  the  garilens  of  the  palace." 

"But  they  were  not  the  gaidcns  of  the  palace!"  the 
little  boy  exclaimed.  "Tliey  were  much  more  beautiful 
than  our  gardens." 

Heiligenstern  bowed.  "They  appeared  so  to  your 
!  Highness,"  he  deferentially  suggested,  "because  all  the 
world  seems  more  beautiful  to  those  who  have  regained 
their  health." 

"Enough,  my  son!"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  with  a 

ken  voice.  "AVTiy  will  you  weary  the  child?"  she 
inued,  turning  to  the  Duke;  and  the  hitter,  with 
evident  reluctance,  signed  to  Heiligenstern  to  cover  the 
crystal.  To  the  general  surprise,  however.  Prince  Fer- 
rante  pushetl  l>ack  the  black  velvet  covering  which  the 


pus 


boy 


was 


k'enng 
to  throw  over  it. 


preparing 
I^No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  high  ol)stinate  voice 
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of  the  spoiled  child,  "let  me  look  again  ...  let  me  see 
some  more  beautiful  things  ...  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing .so  beautiful,  even  in  my  sleep!"  It  was  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  child  whose  happiest  hours  are  tliose 
spent  in  unconsciousness. 

"Look  again,  then,'"  said  the  Duke,  "and  ask  the 
heavenly  powers  what  more  they  have  to  show  you.' 

The  Ijoy  gazed  in  silence;  then  he  broke  out:  "Ab, 
now  we  are  in  the  palace  ...  I  see  your  Highness'* 
cabinet  .  .  .  no,  it  is  the  betl-cliainber  ...  it  is  nigiitr 
.  .  .  and  I  see  your  Highness  lying  asleep  .  .  .  verj" 
still  .  .  .  ver\'  still  .  .  .  your  Highness  wears  the  scapu' 
lar  received  last  Easter  from  his  Holiness  .  .  .  It  ii 
very  dark  .  .  .  Oh,  now  a  light  begins  to  shine  .  .  • 
where  does  it  come  from?  Through  the  door?  No, 
there  is  no  door  on  that  side  of  the  room  .  .  .  H 
shines  through  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ...  ah! 
I  see — '"  his  voice  mounted  to  a  cry — "The  old  picture 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  .  .  .  the  picture  with  the  wiikwl 
people  burning  in  it  .  .  .  has  opened  like  a  door  .  .  • 
the  light  is  shining  through  it  .  .  .  and  now  a  l»idy 
steps  out  from  the  wall  behind  the  picture  .  .  .  oh,  m 
beautiful  .  .  .  she  has  yellow  hair,  as  yellow  as  my 
mother's,  but  longer  .  .  .  oh,  much  longer  .  ,  .  she 
carries  a  rose  in  her  hand  .  .  .  and  there  are  while 
doves  flying  about  her  .shoulders  .  .  .  she  is  naked,  quite 
naked,  {>oor  lady !  but  she  does  not  .seem  to  mind  .  .  | 
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she  .seems  to  be  laughing  about  it .  .  .  and  your  Higli- 
ness  .  .  ." 

The  Duke  started  up  violently.  "Enough — enough!" 
he  staiiuucred.  "The  fever  is  on  the  child  .  .  .  this  agi- 
tation is  .  .  .  most  pernicious  .  .  .  Cover  the  crystal,  I 
say!" 

He  sank  back,  his  forehead  damp  with  perspira- 
tion. In  an  instant  tiie  crystal  hml  been  removetl,  and 
Prince  Fcrrante  earned  back  to  his  mother's  side.  The 
boy  seemed  in  no  wise  affected  by  his  father's  commo- 
tion. His  eyes  burned  with  excitement,  and  he  sat  up 
eagerly,  as  though  not  to  miss  a  detail  of  what  wils  go- 
ing forward.  Maria  Clementina  leaned  over  and  clasped 
his  liand,  but  he  hanlly  noticed  her.  "I  want  to  see 
some  more  beautiful  things!''  he  insisted. 

The  Duke  sat  speechless,  a  fallen  heap  in  his  chair, 
and  the  courtiers  looked  at  each  other,  their  faces  shift- 
ing spectrally  in  the  faint  ligiit,  like  phantom  travellei-s 
waiting  to  be  ferried  across  some  mysterious  river.  At 
length  Heiligcnstcrn  jidvanced  and  with  every  mark  of 
deference  a<Idressed  himself  to  the  Duke. 

"Your  Highness,"  said  he  quietly,  "need  be  under  no 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  produc-etl  upon  the  prince. 
The  magic  ay.stal,  as  your  Highness  is  aware,  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and  its  revelations 
cannot  harm  those  who  are  pure-minded  enough  to  re- 
ceive them.  But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  as-semblage 
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was  to  witness  the  communication  of  \-ital  force  to  the 
prince,  by  means  of  the  electrical  current.  The  crysUl, 
by  revealing  its  secrets  to  the  prince,  has  testifieil  to  hi* 
perfect  purity  of  mind,  and  thus  declared  hiui  to  be  in 
u  |>ecu!iarly  fit  state  to  receive  what  may  be  desi, 
as  the  Sacrament  of  the  new  faith." 

A  nmruiur  ran  through  the  room,  but  Heiligcn 
coatiniifd  without  wavering:  "I  mean  theivby  to 
scribe  that  natural    religion  wiiich,  by  insti'ucting 
adepts  in  the  u.se  of  the  hidden  potencies  of  earth 
air,  testifies  afresh  to  the  power  of  the  unseen  Mai 
of  the  Universe." 

The  murmur  subsided,  and  the  Duke,  regaining  hi* 
voice,  said  with  an  assumption  of  authority:  "Let  Uie 
treatment  begin."" 

Heiligenstem  immediately  spoke  a  word  to  the  Ori- 
ental, who  bent  over  the  metal  lied  which  had  been  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  As  he  did  so  the  air  again 
darkened  and  the  (iguivs  of  the  magician  and  his  assist- 
ants were  discx'rnible  only  as  flitting  shades  in  the  ob- 
scurity. Suddenly  a  soft  pmie  light  ovei"flowed  the  room, 
the  perfume  of  flowers  filled  the  air,  and  music  scenitsl 
to  steal  out  of  the  very  walls.  Heiligensteni  whi»j>erctl 
to  the  governor  and  between  them  they  lifted  the  little 
prini-e  from  his  chair  and  laid  him  gently  on  the  \tcd. 
The  magician  then  leaned  over  the  boy  with  a  slow 
weaving  motion  of  the  hands. 
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If  your  Highness  will  be  pleiiscii  to  sleep,"  he  said, 
"I  promise  your  Highness  the  most  beautiful  dreams." 
The  bov  sniiletl  back   at  him   and  he  continued  to 
bend  above  the  bed  with  flitting  hands.  Suddenlv  the 
little  prince  began  to  laugh. 
"WTiat  does  your  Highness  feel.''''  the  magician  asked. 
"A  prickling  .  .  .  such  a  soft  wann  prickling  ...  as  ; 
if  mv  blood  were  sunshine  with  motes  dancing  in  it  .  .  . 
V  88  if  that  sparkling  wine  of  France  were  iinniing  ail 
WW  my  body." 
"It  is  an  agreeable  sensation,  your  Highness.^" 
e  boy  nodded. 
It  is  well  with  your  Highness?" 
"Ver>-  well.- 

Heiligenstem  began  a  low  rhythmic  chant,  and  gradu- 
slly  the  air  darkened,  but  with  the  mild  dimness  of  a 
nnuner  twilight,  through  which  sparks  could  be  seen 
nickering  like  fiix'flies  about  the  reclining  prince.  The 
liu»b  grew  deeper;  but  in  the  stillness  Odo  liccnme 
«»«re  of  some  unseen  influence  that  seemetl  to  envelop 
bim  in  waves  of  exquisite  sensation.  It  was  as  though 
the  rast  .silence  of  the  night  had  poured  into  the  room 
Old  like  a  dark  tepid  sea  were  lapping  about  his  body 
•od  rising  to  his  lips.  His  thoughts,  dissolved  into  emo- 
tion, seemed  to  waver  and  float  on  the  stiihiess  like  sea- 
•wd  on  the  lift  of  the  tide.  He  stootl  spell-bound, 
lulled,  yielding  himself  to  a  blis-sfiil  dissolution. 
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Suddenly  lie  bet-nine  aware  that  the  hush  was  too 
intense,  too  complete;  and  h  nionient  latei%  as  though 
stretched  to  the  eraikiny-point,  it  burst  terrifically  iuto 
sound.  A  huge  uproar  shook  the  room,  crashing  through 
it  like  a  tangible  mass.  The  sparks  whirled  in  a  iiieu- 
acing  dance  round  the  little  prince's  bodv,  and,  abruptW 
blotted,  left  a  deeper  darkness,  in  which  the  confused 
herding  movements  of  startled  figures  were  indistiu- 
guishiibly  nierge<l.  A  flfvsli  of  silence  followetl;  then 
the  liberated  forces  of  the  night  broke  in  rain  ani 
thunder  on  the  rocking  walls  of  the  room. 

"Light — light!"  some  one  stammered;  and  at  tW 
same  moment  a  door  was  flung  open,  admitting  a  burw 
of  c/»ndle-light  and  a  group  of  figures  in  ecclesiaslv 
dress,  against  which  the  white  gown  and  black  hootl  <* 
Father  Ignazio  detache<l  themselves.  The  Doniinic«i 
stepped  towaixl  the  Uuke. 

"Your  Highness,''  said  he  in  a  tone  of  quiet  rcsol 
tion,  "must  paixlon  this  intemiption;  1  act  at  t 
bidding  of  the  Holy  Office." 

Even  in  that  moment  of  profound  disarray  t\«  nav 
sent  a  deeper  shudder  throa^\  Vvs  Warcvs. 
who  stood  gra-sping  the   iwr\v\s  of  ^"''  ciiair, 
head  and  tried  to  sUirc  do>*,  ^^,\xc  \ntruders;  but  no 
heeded  his  look.  At  a  sigw,^^w  ^■^^'^  Yionumcatt 
VHiit  had  brought  in  a  F*^&^-  ol  cSivAeVabva,  and  m 
commonplace  light  the       ^^*>*Vx.  Vangvnj^,  tW 
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ciaiis  aj)pliancos  and  liis  fantiistitally-drcsscd  attendants 
looked  as  tawdry  as  the  parapliertialia  of  a  village  qiuu-k. 
Heiligensteni  alone  survived  the  test.  Kreet,  at  Imv  as  it 
were,  his  bhvck  robe  falling  in  liieratti-  folds,  the  white 
wand  raised  in  his  hands,  lie  niigitt  have  personifietl  tlie 
Prince  of  darkness  drawn  up  undaunted  against  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord.  Sonic  oui-  hml  snatehet!  the  little 
prince  from  his  stretcher,  and  Maria  Clementina,  hold- 
ing him  to  her  breast,  sat  palely  confronting  tlie  .sor- 
cerer. She  alone  seemed  to  measure  her  strength  against 
his  in  some  niystenoiis  conflict  of  the  will.  But  mean- 
while the  Duke  had  regained  his  voice. 

"My  father,'"  said  he,  "on  what  information  does  the 
Holy  Office  acVr 

Tlie  Dominican  drew  a  parchment  from  his  breast. 
"On  that  of  the  Intpiisitor  General,  your  Ilighrtess," 
he  replied,  handing  the  paper  to  the  Duke,  who  un- 
foldeil  it  with  ti'cuibling  hands  but  was  plainly  unable 
to  master  its  contents.  Father  Ignji/io  Ijeckoiiwl  to  an 
eoclcsia-stic  who  had  entei-ed  the  i-ooni  in  his  train. 

"Tliia,  your  Highnes.s,"  said  he,  "is  the  abate  de 
Crucis  of  Innsbruck,  who  was  lately  commissioned  by 
the  Holy  Otlice  to  encpiiro  into  the  practices  and  doc- 
trine of  the  order  of  the  Illinninati,  that  corrupt  and 
atheistical  sect  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
scandal  among  the  German  principalities.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  he  became  aware  that  the  order 
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had  secretly  established  a  lodge  in  Pianura;  and  hasten- 
ing hither  from  Uoiiie  to  advise  your  Highness  of  the 
fact,  has  discovered  in  the  so-called  Count  Heiligcu- 
steni  one  of  the  most  notorious  apostles  of  the  order." 
He  turned  to  the  priest.  "Signer  abate,"  he  said,  "you 
conliriu  these  facts?" 

The  abate  de  Crucis  quietly  advanced.  He  was  a  shghl 
pale  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  thoughtful  and  indul- 
gent cast  of  countenance. 

"In  every  particular,"  said  he,  bowing  profoundly  to 
the  Duke,  and  .speaking  in  a  low  voice  of  singular  sweet- 
ness. "It  has  been  my  duty  to  track  this  man's  career 
from  its  ignoble  beginning  to  its  infamous  culmination, 
and  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Office  the  mo.st  complete  pitx)fs  of  his  guilt.  The  so- 
called  Count  Heiligensteni  is  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  a 
small  village  of  I'onicrania.  After  passing  through  vari- 
ous vicissitudes  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  your 
Highness,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  notorious 
Dr.  Weishaupt,  tlie  founder  of  the  German  order  of  tlie 
Illuniinati,  and  together  this  precious  couple  have  in- 
defatigably  propagated  their  olxscene  and  blasphemous 
doctrines.  That  they  preach  atheism  and  tyrannicide  I 
need  not  tell  your  Highness;  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  they  liave  made  these  infamous  doctxiixs 
the  cloak  of  private  vices  from  which  even  paganism 
would  have  recoiled.  The  man  now  before  me,  among 
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other  open  offences  agiiiiist  society,  is  known  to  have 
seduced  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  family  in  Ratisljoii  ami 
to  have  murdered  lier  child.  His  own  wife  and  children 
be  long  since  abandoned  and  disowned;  and  the  youth 
vonder,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Georgian  slave  rescued 
from  the  Grand  Signior's  galleys,  is  in  fact  the  wife  of 
«  Greek  juggler  of  Ilavenna,  and  has  forsaken  her  hus- 
l)and  to  live  in  criminal  intercourse  with  an  atheist  and 
assassin."" 

This  indictment,  pronounced  with  an  absence  of  emo- 
tion which  mode  each  word  cut  the  air  like  the  separate 
stroke  of  a  lash,  was  followed  by  a  prohynged  silence; 
then  one  of  the  Duchess's  ladies  cried  out  suddeuly  and 
burst  into  teiirs.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  out- 
break. The  room  was  filled  with  a  confusion  of  voices, 
and  among  the  groups  surging  about  him  Odo  noticed 
a  number  of  the  Duke's  uliirri  making  their  way  quietly 
through  the  crowd.  The  notary  of  tlie  liolv  Office  ad- 
%'anced  towai-d  Heiligensterti,  who  had  placed  himself 
flgaiiist  the  wall,  with  one  arm  flung  about  his  trem- 
bling acolyte.  The  Duchess,  her  boy  still  clasped  against 
her,  remained  proudly  seated;  but  her  eyes  met  Odo's 
in  a  glance  of  terrified  entreaty,  and  at  the  same  instant 
he  felt  a  clutch  on  his  sleeve  and  heard  C'antapresto's 
wbis|XT. 

"CAvaliere,  a  boat  waits  at  the  landing  below  the 
lere'  lane.  The  shortest  way  to  it  is  tlirough  the 
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gaitlens  and  your  excellency  will  find  the  gate  beyond 
the  Chinese  pavilion  unlocked.'" 

He  had  VHnished  before  Odo  could  look  round.  The 
latter  still  wavered;  but  as  he  did  so  he  caught  Tns-  *| 
com.'''s  face  through  the  crowd.  The  minister's  eye  wM  ^ 
fixed  on  him;  and  the  di.scovery  was  enough  to  make  ^ 
him  plunge  through  the  narrow  wake  left  by  Canto- 
presto's  retreat. 

Odo  made  his  way  unhindered  to  the  anteroom,  which 
was  also  thrt>nged,  ecclesiastics,  servants  and  even  Ix-g-  ji 
gars  from  the  courtyard  jostling  each  other  in  their  ^ 
struggle  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  The  confusion  I 
favored  his  escape,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  hasten-  ( 
ing  dovra  the  tapestry  gallery  and  through  the  vacant 
coiTidors  of  the  palace.  He  was  familiar  with  half-a- 
do7.en  short-cuts  across  this  network  of  passages;  but  in 
his  bewilderment  he  pressed  on  down  the  great  stain 
and  acixjss  the  echoing  guanl-room  that  ojjcned  on  the 
terrace.  A  drowsy  sentinel  challengetl  him;  and  on  Odo'i 
explaining  that  he  sought  to  leave,  and  not  to  enter, 
the  palace,  replied  that  he  had  his  Highnesses  orders  to 
let  no  one  out  that  night.  For  a  moment  Odo  was  at 
a  loss;  then  he  remembered  his  passport.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  intenninahle  time  before  the  sentinel  had  scru- 
tinizctl  it  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  candle,  and  to  hi» 
surprise  he  found  himself  in  a  cold  sweat  of  fear.  The 
rattle  of  the  storm  simulated  footsteps  at  his  heels  and 
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The  passport  restored,  he  plimgefl  out  into  the  night. 
was  pitch-bliick  in  the  giinlens  and  tlie  rain  dmvc 
own  with  the  guttural  rush  of  a  niidsunnner  storm.  So 
lerce  was  its  fall  that  it  seemed  to  suck  up  the  earth 
I  its  black  eddies,  and  he  felt  himself  swept  along  over 
heaving  hissing  surface,  with  wet  houghs  lashing  out 
A  him  as  he  fled.  From  one  terrace  to  another  he 
ropptnl  to  lower  depths  of  bufieting  dripping  dark- 
les, till  he  found  his  hand  on  the  gate-latcli  and  swung 
)  the  black  lane  below  the  wall.  Thence  on  a  run  he 
ound  to  the  tannei's''  quarter  bv  the  river:  a  district 
»mnionly  as  foul-tongued  as  it  was  ill-flavored,  but 
lo-night  clean-purged  of  both  evils  by  the  vehement 
■eep  of  the  storm.  Here  he  gi-oped  his  way  among 
nKppery  places  and  jjast  huddkil  out -buildings  to  the 
of  the  wharf.  The  rniii  wjus  now  subduwl  to  a 
iless  vertical  descent,  thi'oiigh  which  he  could  hear 
lUr  lap  of  tlie  river  against  the  piles.  Scarce  knowing 
»hat  he  fletl  or  whither  he  was  flying,  he  let  himself 
Jown  the  steps  and  found  the  flat  of  a  boat's  bottom 
underfoot.  A  boatman,  rlistinguishnble  only  .is  a  black 
in  tlic  stem,  stwulied  his  descent  with  outstretched 
;  then  the  bow  swung  round,  and  after  a  lalwring 
''loke  or  two  they  caught  the  current  and  were  swept 
(Wi  through  the  rushing  darkness. 
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The  Finon  touched  hint  on  the  lips  and  said: 
Hrreafler  thou  shall  eat  vie  in  thy  bread. 
Drink  me  in  all  thy  kisses,  feel  my  hand 
Sleal  'tmixl  thy  palm  and  Joy's,  and  see  me  stand 
Watchful  at  every  crossing  of  the  ways, 
The  insatiaie  lover  of  thy  nights  and  days. 


I 
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I 

waa  at  Naples,  some  two  years  later,  that  the 
inistances  of  his  flight   were   recullecl   to   Odo 
by  the  sound  of  a  voice  which  at  once  myste- 
kwaly  connected  itself  with  the  incidents  of  that  wild 

He  was  seated  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  the  sa- 
on  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  famous  villa  of  Posilipo, 
bere  they  were  sipping  the  Ambassador's  iced  sherbet 
id  examining  certain  engraved  gems  and  burial-urns 
■BtJy  taken  from  the  exca\  utions.  The  scene  was  such 
^Bays  appealed  to  Odo's  fancy:  the  spacious  room, 
^KousJy  fitted  with  carpets  and  curtains  in  the  Eng- 
BBlyle,  and  opening  on  a  prospect  of  classical  beauty 
id  antique  renown;  in  his  hfinds  the  rarest  specimens 
r  that  buried  art  which,  like  some  Ijeliited  golden  har- 
Btt,  was  now  everywhere  thrusting  itself  tlu-ough  the 
Icapolitan  soil;  and  about  him  men  of  taste  and  under- 
tnding,  discussing  the  historic  or  mythological  mean- 
thc  objects  before  them,  and  quoting  Homer  or 
.  corroboration  of  their  guesses. 
t visitors  had  joinetl  the  party  since  Odo's  en- 
t;  and  it  was  from  a  group  of  these  later  arrivals 
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that  the  voice  had  reached  him.  He  looked  round  audi 
saw  a  man  of  refined  and  scholarly  appearance,  dressed  I 
en  abM,  as  was  the  general  habit  in  Rome  and  Napleitj 
and  holding  in  one  hand  the  celebrated  blue  vase  i 
in  cameo  which  Sir  William  had  recently  pur 
from  the  Barberini  family. 

"These  reliefs,"  the  stranger  was  saying,  "whethtfl 
cut  ill  the  substance  iiself,  or  afterward  affixed  to  the] 
glass,  certainly  belong  to  the  Grecian  period  of  cauieo- 
work,  and  recall  by  the  purity  of  their  design  the  fin 
carvings    of  Dioskorides."   His    beautifiilly-modu 
Italian  was  tinged   by  a  slight    foreign  accent, 
.seemed  to  connect  him  still  more  definitely  with 
episode  his  voice  recalled.  Odo  turned  to  a  gentle 
at  his  side  and  asked  tlic  speaker''s  name. 

"That,"  was  the  reply,  "is  the  abate  de  Cruris,  •! 
scholar  and  cognoscente,  as  you  perceive,  and  at  presenkl 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Pajxil  Nuncio." 

Instantly  Odo  beheld    the  tumultuous  scene  in 
Duke's  apart  mcntit,  and  heard  the  indictment  of 
genstern  falling  in  tranquil  accents  from  the  veiy  i 
which  were  now,  in  the  same  tone,  discussing  the  ds 
of  a  Greek  cameo  vase.  Even  in  that  moment  of  di»'| 
oaler  he  had  been  struck  by  the  voice  and  aspect 
the  agent  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  by  a  singular  distinC 
tion  that  seemed  to  set  the  man  himself  above  the  i 
of  passions  in  which  his  action  was  involved.  To  Odo^ 
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lutaneous  yet  reflective  temper  there  was  something 
peculiarly  impressive  in  tiie  kiiul  of  detachment  which 
implies,  not  obtiiseness  or  indift'erence,  but  a  higher 
sensitiveness  disciplined  by  choice.  Now  he  felt  a  re- 
newed pang  of  regret  that  such  qualities  should  be 
Hbpd  in  the  service  of  the  opposition ;  but  the  feeling 
Tws  not  incompatible  with  a  wish  to  he  more  neai-ly 
acquainted  witii  their  possessor. 

The  two  yeai-s  elapsing  since  Odo's  departure  from 
Pianura  had  widened  if  they  had  not  lifted  his  outlook. 
If  he  had  lost  something  of  his  early  enthusiasm  he  had 
exchanged  it  for  a  larger  experience  of  cities  and  men, 
and  for  the  selfn'ommand  born  of  varied  intercourse. 
He  had  reached  a  point  where  he  wjis  able  to  survey 
his  past  dispassionately  and  to  disentangle  the  threads 
of  the  intrigue  in  which  he  had  so  nearly  lost  his  foot- 
ing. The  actual  circumstances  of  his  escape  were  still 
wrapped  in  mystery:  he  could  only  conjecture  that  the 
Duchess,  foreseeing  the  course  events  would  take,  Imd 
planned  with  Cantapresto  to  save  him  in  spite  of  him- 
self. His  nocturnal  flight  down  the  river  had  carried 
liini  to  Ponte  di  Po,  the  point  where  the  Plana  flows 
into  the  Po,  the  latter  river  forming  for  a  few  miles  the 
fioatbem  frontier  of  tlie  duchy.  Here  his  passport  had 
taken  him  safely  past  the  customs-officer,  and  following 
tlie  indications  of  the  lx)atman,  he  had  found,  outside 
miserable  village  clusteivd  about  the  customs,  a 
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travelling-chaise  which  brought   him    before   the  next 
nightfall  to  Monte  AUoro. 

Of  the  real  danger  from  which  this  timely  retreat  W 
removed  him,  Gamlja's  subsequent  letters  had  brouglil 
ample  proof.  It  was  indeed  mainly  against  Odo  tlukt 
both  parties,  perhaps  jointly,  had  directed  their  attack; 
designing  to  take  him  in  the  toils  ostensibly  prepartd 
for  the  Illumitiati.  Ilis  evasion  known,  the  Holy  Office 
had  contented  itself  with  imprisoning  Heiligenstem  in 
one  of  the  Papal  fortresses  near  the  Adriatic,  while  his 
mistress,  though  bred  in  the  Greek  confession,  was  con- 
fined in  a  convent  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  and  his  Orientil 
servant  sent  to  the  Duke's  galleys.  As  to  those  sii.s- 
pected  of  affiliations  with  the  forbidden  sect,  fines  and 
penances  were  imposed  on  a  few  of  the  least  conspicu- 
ous, while  the  chief  offenders,  either  from  motives  of 
policy  or  thanks  to  their  superior  adroitness,  were  suf- 
fered to  escape  witliout  a  reprimand.  After  this,  Gamba's 
letters  reported,  tJie  duchy  had  lapsed  into  its  former 
state  of  quiescence.  Prince  Ferrante  had  been  seriously 
ailing  since  the  night  of  the  electrical  treatment,  but 
the  Pope  having  sent  lus  private  physician  to  Pianum, 
the  boy  had  rallied  under  the  latters  care.  The  Duke, 
a-s  was  natural,  had  suifered  an  acute  relapse  of  pietv, 
spending  his  time  in  expiatory  pilgrimages  to  the  va- 
rious votive  churches  of  the  duchy,  and  declining  to 
transact  any  public  business  till  he  should  have  goid- 
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piled  with  his  own  hand  a  calentlar  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  with  the  initial  lc4tei-s  painted  in  miniature, 
which  he  designed  to  present  to  his  Holiness  at  Easter. 
Meanwhile  Odo,  at  Monte  Alloro,  found  himself  in 
surroundings  so  different  from  those  he  had  left  that  it 
seemed  incredible  they  should  exist  in  the  same  world. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Monte  Alloro  was  that  rare  survival  of 
a  stronger  age,  a  cynic.  lu  a  period  of  sentimental  opti- 
mism, of  fervid  enthusiasms  and  tearful  philnntliropy, 
he  represented  the  pleasure-loving  prince  of  the  Re- 
naissance, crushing  his  people  with  taxes  but  dazzling 
tliem  with  festivities;  infuriating  them  by  his  disre- 
gard of  the  public  welfare,  but  fa-scinating  them  by  his 
good  looks,  his  toleiunce  of  old  abuses,  his  ridicule 
of  the  monks,  and  by  the  careless  libertinage  which 
hod  founded  the  fortunes  of  more  than  one  middle-class 
husband  an  1  father  —  for  the  Duke  always  paid  well 
for  what  he  appropriated.  He  had  grown  old  in  his 
pleasant  sins,  arid  these,  as  such  raiment  will,  had  grown 
old  and  ding'  with  him;  but  if  no  longer  splendid  he 
was  still  splonlor-loving,  and  drew  to  his  court  tlie  most 
brilliant  ad'.enturers  of  Italy.  Spite  of  his  preference  for 
such  company,  he  had  a  nobler  side,  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
but  uncultivated  inl'^Uigence,  and  a  taste  for  all  that  was 
young,  generous  and  high  in  looks  and  courage.  He 
was  at  once  drawn  to  Odo,  who  instinctively  addressed 
himself  to  these  qualities,  and  whose  conversation  and 
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manners  threw  into  relief  the  vulgarity  of  the  old  Duke's 
cronies.  The  latter  was  slirewd  enough  to  enjoy  the  con- 
trast at  tlie  expense  of  his  sycophants'  vanity;  and  the 
cavaliere  Valsecca  was  for  a  while  the  reigning  favorite. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  his  patron  was 
most  tickled  by  his  zeal  for  economic  reforms  or  by  his 
faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Both  these  articles  of 
Odo's  creed  drew  tears  of  enjoyment  from  the  old  Duke's 
puffy  eyes;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  declaring  that  only 
his  hati-ed  for  his  nephew  of  Pianura  induced  him  to  ac- 
cord his  protection  to  so  dangerous  an  enemy  of  society. 
Odo  at  first  fancied  that  it  was  in  response  to  a  mere 
whim  of  the  Duke's  that  he  had  been  despatched  to 
Monte  Alloro;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the  invita- 
tion had  been   inspii-ed   by  Maria  Clementina's  wish. 
Some  three   months   after  Odo's  arrival,  Cantapresto 
suddenly  appeared  with  a  packet  of  lettei-s  from  the 
Duchess.  Among  them  her  Highness  had  included  a 
few  lines  to  Odo,  whom  she  briefly  adj\u^  not  to  re- 
turn to  Pianura,  but  to  comply  in  all  tilings  with  her 
uncle's  desires.  Soon  after  this  the  old  Duke  sent  for 
Odo,  and   asked  him   how  his   pi"esent   mode   of  life 
agreed  with   his   tastes.   Odo,  who   had   learned   that 
frankness  was  the  surest  way  to  the  Duke's  favor,  re- 
plied that,  while  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
the  circumstances  of  his  sojourn  at  Monte  Alloro,  he 
must  own  to  a  wish  to  travel  when  the  occasion  offered. 
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'*\\Tiy>  this  is  as  I  fancied,"  replied  the  Duke,  who 
held  in  his  hand  an  open  letter  on  which  Odo  recog- 
mied  Maria  Clementina's  seal.  "\Ve  have  always,"  he 
contiiiued,  "spoken  plainly  with  each  other,  and  I  will 
Dot  conceal  from  you  that  it  is  for  your  best  interests 
that  you  should  remain  away  from  Pianura  for  the 
present.  The  Duke,  as  you  doubtless  divine,  is  anxious 
for  your  return,  and  her  Highness,  for  that  very  reason, 
«s  urgent  that  you  should  prolong  yoiu-  absence.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Duke  soon  wearies  of  those  about 
him,  and  that  your  best  chance  of  regaining  his  favor 
ii  to  keep  out  of  his  reach  and  let  your  enemies  hang 
themselves  in  the  noose  they  have  pi-epared  for  you. 
For  my  part,  I  am  always  glml  to  do  an  ill- turn  to  that 
nivelling  friar,  my  nephew,  and  the  more  so  when  I 
an  *eriously  'oblige  n  friend;  and,  as  you  have  perhaps 
gnaaed,  the  Duke  dares  not  ask  for  your  retm-n  while 
lihow  a  fancy  for  your  comjMiny.  But  this,"  added  he 
with  an  ironical  twinkle,  "is  a  tame  place  for  a  young 
DID  of  your  missionary  temper,  and  I  have  a  mind  to 
«nd  you  on  a  Wsit  to  that  arch-tyrant  Ferdinand  of 
Ntples,  in  whose  dominions  a  man  may  yet  bum  for 
hewy  or  be  drawn  and  quartered  for  poaching  on  a 
nohleinan's  presen'es.  I  am  advised  that  some  rare  trea- 
wiw  have  lately  been  taken  fi'oni  the  excavations  there 
••kI  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  oblige  me  by  ac- 
quiring a  few  for  my  gallerj'.  I  will  give  you  letters  to 
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a  cognoscente  of  my  acquaintance,  who  will  put  his 
perience  at  the  disjjosal  of  your  excellent  taste,  and 
funds  at  your  service  will,  I  liope,  enable  you  to  out 
the  English  brigands  who,  as  the  Romans  say,  wo 
carry  off  the  Colosseum  if  it  were  portable.'"  fl 

In  all  this  Odo  discerned  Maria  Clementina's  ha 
and  nn  instinctive  i"csistance  made  him  liaug  back  u| 
his  patron's  proposal.  Cut  the  only  alternative  wm 
return  to  Pianura;  and  every  letter  from  Gamba  ur, 
on  him  (for  the  very  realms  the  Duke  hat!  given) 
duty  of  keeping  out  of  reach  as  the  surest  mean^ 
saving  himself  and  the  cause  to  which  he  wa.s  pled| 
Nothing  reuiained  but  a  graceful  acquiescence;  and  et 
the  next  spring  he  st-arte*!  for  Naples. 

His  first  impulse  had  been  to  send  Cantapresto  b 
to  the  Duchess.  He  knew  that  he  owed  his  escape  fi 
grave  tlifficulties  to  the  soprano's  ])rompt  action  on 
niglit  of  Ileiligcnstenrs  arrest;  but  he  was  e<jually  j 
that  such  action  might  not  always  be  as  favorable 
his  plans.  It  was  phiin  that  Cantapresto  was  paid 
spy  on  him,  and  that  whenever  Odo's  intentions  clas 
with  those  of  his  would-lx*  protectors  the  sc»j)i-ano  wo 
side  with  the  latter.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
of  Monte  Alloro  which  disjjellcd  such  considerations 
at  least  weakened  the  impid.se  to  act  on  them.  Cai 
presto  as  usual  had  attracted  notice  at  court.  His  g 
ness  and  versatility  anuised  the  Duke,  and  to  Odo 
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wu  as  difficult  to  put  off  aa  a  had  habit.  He  had  be- 
come so  accomplished  a  servant  that  he  seemed  a  sixth 
lenae  of  his  master's;  and  when  the  latter  prepared  to 
start  on  his  travels  Cantaprcsto  took  his  usual  seat  in 
the  diaiae. 


^^^ 


o  n  traveller  of  Odo's  temper  there  could  be  few 
more  agreeable  journeys  than  the  one  on  which  he  was 

fg  out,  and  the  Duke  Ix-ing  in  no  haste  tn  have  his 
lission  executed,  his  messenger  had  full  leisure  to 
every  stage  of  the  way.  He  profited  by  this  to 
.•0.1,  several  of  the  small   principalities  north  of  the 
Apennines  before  turning   toward   Geiioii,   whence  he 
»M  to  t<(ke  ship  for  the  south.  When  he  left  Monte 
IMoro  the  land  luid  worn  the  bleached  face  of  Feb- 
^Bjr,  aud  it  was  amazing  to  his  northern-bred  eyes  to 
rrofl  him.self,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  full  exulx?rance  of 
wmincr.  Seated  by  this  halcyon  sliore,  Genoa,  in   its 
tWTtd  nod  fi-escoed  splendor,  juf>t  then  celebrating  with 
file  OBtoraary  gorgeous  ritual  the  accession  of  a  new 
iVige,  seemed  to  Odo  like  tlie   ridily-inlaid  frame  of 
Renaissance  "triumph."  But  the  sjjlendid  houses 
their  marble  peristyles,  and  the  jMiinted  villas  in 
orange-gi'oves  along  the  shoiv,  housetl  a  dull  and 
"■trow-minded  society,  content  to  amass  wealth  and 
pJ»J  biribi  under  the  eyes  of  their  ancestral  Vandykes, 
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without  any  concern  as  to  the  questions  agitating  the 
world.  A  kind  of  fat  commercial  dulness,  a  lack  of  that 
jtei'sonal  disHiiction  which  justifies  magnificence,  seemed 
to  Odo  the  prevailing  note  of  the  place;  nor  was  he 
sorry  when  his  packet  set  sail  for  Naples. 

Here  indeed  he  found  all  the  vivacity  that  Geno« 
lacked.  Few  cities  could  at  first  acquaintance  be  more 
engaging  to  the  stranger.  Dull  and  brown  as  it  ap- 
peared after  the  rich  tints  of  Genoa,  yet  so  glorioiulv 
did  sea  and  land  euibi-ace  it,  so  lavishly  the  suu  giW 
and  tlie  moon  silver  it,  that  it  seemed  steeped  in  the 
surrounding  hues  of  nature.  And  wliat  a  nature  to  ey* 
sulxiued  to  the  sol)er  tints  of  the  north !  Its  spectacuUf 
(juality  —  that  studied  se<|uence  of  effects  ranging  froO* 
the  translucent  outline  of  Capri  and  the  fantastically 
blue  mountains  of  the  coast,  to  Vesuvius   lifting  its 
torch  above  the  plain  —  this  prodigal  res|X}nse  to  fancy^' 
claims  suggested  the  bouuHJess  invention  of  some  grea' 
scenic   artist,  some   Olympian   V'emnese   with   sea  and 
sky  for  a  jxtlette.  And  then  the  city  itself,  huddled  be- 
tween bay  and  mountains,  and  seething  and  bubbliiv 
like  a  Titan's  caldron!  Here  was  life  at  its  source, 
checked,  dircctcd,  utilized,  but  gushing  forth  uncoil 
trollably  tlu-ough  every  fissure  of  the  brown  walls  on 
reeking  streets — love  and  hatretl,  mirth  and  folly,  in« 
pudence  and  greed,  going  nake<l  and  unashamed  as 
lazzaroni  on  the  quays.  The  variegated  sui'face  of  it 
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was  fascinating  to  Odo.  It  set  free  his  powers  of  purely 
physical   enjovnieiit,   keeping  all  deejier  sensations   in 
abeyance.  These,  however,  presently  found  stitisfaction 
in  that  other  hidden  beauty  of  which  city  and  plain 
were  but  the  sumptuous  drapery.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  to  tlie  trained  eyes  of  the  day  the  visible 
Naples  hardly  existed,  so  nbsorlK'd  were  they  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  her  buried  [taut.  The  fever  of  extavation  was 
oil  every  one.  No  sot-ial  or  political  problem  could  find 
a  hearing  while  tlie  subject  of  the  last  coin  or  bas-relief 
from   Pompeii   or   Ilertulancuiii    i-emained   undecided. 
Odo,  at  first  an  amused  sjiectator,  gniduulh'  found  hisn- 
*lf  engrossed  in  the  fierce  quarrels  raging  over  the  date 
of  an  intaglio  or  the  myth  represented  on  un  amphora, 
'file  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  objects,  and  the  light  they 
*lied  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  phases  of  human  his- 
tory, were  in   fact  sufficient   to  justify  the  pre\ailing 
^^nior;  and   tlie  reconstructive  habit   he   luul  acquired 
^^Dni  Crescenti  lent  a  living  interest  to  the  driest  dis- 
"i«iion  between  rival  collectors. 

Gradually  other  influences  reasserted  themselves.  At 
^ne  house  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then  the  centre  of 
lot  most  polished  society  in  Naples,  he  met  not  only 
■ists  and  archa?ologists,  but  men  of  letters  and  of 
^fliiirs.  Among  these,  he  was  pecuharly  drawn  to  the 
'*o  distinguished  economists,  the  abate  Galiani  and 
the  eavaliere  Filangieri,  in  whose  company  he  enjoyed 
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►f  this  problematic  jjerson  induced  him  to  tjuit  the  villa 
the  moinciit  when  the  abjite  took  leave. 
Tliey  found  themselves  together  on  the  threshold; 
id  Odo,  reoiUiiif!;  to  the  other  the  circumstances  of 
heir  firet  meeting,  proi>osed  tliat  they  should  dismiss 
their  carriages  and  regain  the  city  on  foot.  De  Cmcis 
rea/lily  consented;  and  they  were  soon  descending  the 
liill  of  Posilipo.  Here  and  there  a  turn  in  the  road 
brought  them  to  an  ojjen  space  whence  they  com- 
manded the  bay  from  Procida  to  Son-cnto,  with  Capri 
afloat  in  liquid  gold  and  the  long  blue  shtulow  of  Vesu- 
vius stretching  like  a  menace  towani  the  city.  The  spec- 
tacle was  one  of  which  Odo  never  wearied;  but  to-day 
it  barely  diverted  hint  from  the  charms  of  his  compan- 
ion''8  talk.  The  almte  de  Criicis  had  that  quality  of 
depressed  enthasiasin,  of  an  intellectual  sensibility  tem- 
nered  by  self-possession,  which  exercises  the  strongest 
attrHction  over  a  mind  not  yet  master  of  itself.  'ITiough 
all  he  said  had  a  personal  note  he  seemed  to  withhold 
himself  even  in  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion:  like 
tome  prince  who  should  enrich  his  favorites  from  the 
public  treasury  but  keep  his  private  fortune  unini- 
paired.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Odo  learned 
that  his  friend,  though  of  Austrian  birth,  was  of  min- 
gled Engli-sh  and  Florentine  parentage:  a  fact  jxrrhaps 
explaining  the  mixtiu*e  of  uriwnity  and  reserve  that 
lent  such  cliann  to  his  nmntier.  He  told  (Mu  tliat  his 
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connection  witli  tlie  Holy  Office  had  been  only  tempo- 
rary, and  tliat,  having  contracted  a  severe  cold  the 
pre\'ious  winter  in  Gennanv,  he  had  accepted  a  secre- 
taryship in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  order 
to  enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  a  mild  climate.  "By  profession," 
he  added,  "I  am  a  pedagogue,  and  shall  soon  travel  to 
Rome,  where  I  have  been  called  by  Prince  Bi-acciano 
to  act  as  governor  to  his  son ;  iuid  meanwhile  I  am  tak- 
ing advantage  of  my  residence  here  to  indulge  uiy  taste 
for  antiquiu'ian  studies." 

He  went  on  to  praise  the  company  they  had  just  left, 
declaring  that  he  knew  no  better  way  for  a  young  man 
to  form  hia  miiid  than  by  frequenting  the  society  of 
men  of  conflicting  views  and  equal  cajmcity.  "  Nothing," 
said  he,  "is  more  injurious  to  the  growth  of  character 
than  to  be  secluded  from  argument  and  opposition;  as 
notliiug  is  healthier  than  to  be  obliged  to  find  good 
reasons  for  one's  beliefs  on  jmiii  of  surrendering  tlieni." 

"But,"  said  Odo,  struck  with  this  declaration,  "to  a 
man  of  your  cloth  there  is  one  belief  which  never  sur- 
renders to  reason.'" 

The  other  smiled.  "True,"  he  agreed;  "but  I  often 
marvel  to  see  how  little  oiu*  op|X)nents  know  of  tliat 
belief.  The  wisest  of  them  seem  in  the  case  of  those 
children  at  our  country  fairs  who  gape  at  the  incredible 
things  depicted  on  the  curtains  of  the  booths,  without 
asking  themselves  whether  the  reality  matches  its  pre- 
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entment.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  has  compelled 
IS  to  paint  the  outer  curtain  of  the  sanctuary  in  gaudy 
nlon,  and  the  malicious  fancy  of  our  eiieniies  has  given 
I  monstrous  outline  to  these  pictures ;  but  what  are  such 
Tanities  to  one  who  has  jjassed  l>eyond,  and  beheld  the 
bauitj  of  the  King's  daughter,  all  glorious  within  ?" 

A»  though  unwilling  to  linger  on  such  grave  topics, 

spumed  the  talk  to  the  scene  at  their  feet,  question- 

V^Odo  as  to  tlie  impression  Naples  had  made  on  liim. 

He  listened  courteously  to  the  young  mun's  connnents 

^■Bie  wretched  state  of  the  peasantry,  the  exti-ava- 

^■ees  of  the  court  and  nobility  and  the  judicial  cor- 

nipdon  which  made  the  lower  classes  submit  to  any 

mjustice  rather  tlian  seek  nxiress  throufrh  the  courts. 

De  Crucis  agreed  with  him  in  the  main,  admitting  that 

the  ioono{x)ly  of  com,  the  maintenance  of  feudal  rignts 

«nd  the  King's  indifference  to  the  graver  duties  of  his 

»nk  placed  the  kingtlom  of  Naples  ftlr  below  such  states 

»»Tu»cany  or  Vcnetia;  "though,"  he  addetl,  "I  think 

*  economists,  in  praising  one  state  at  the  expense  of 
her,  too  often  overlook  those  differences  of  char- 
tctcr  and  climate  that  must  ever  make  it  im{K>s8ible  to 

EM  different  races  in  the  same  manner.  Our  peasants 
a  blunt  saying:  Cut  off  the  doff'ii  tail  and  he  is  still 
';  and  so  I  suspect  the  most  enlightened  rule  would 
Wdly  bring  this  prompt  and  choleric  people,  linng  on 
Dlcanic  soil  and  amid  a  teeming  vegetation,  into  any 
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i^esejnblance  witli  the  clear-headed  Tuscan  or  the  gentle 
and  dignifie<l  Roman.'" 

As  he  spoke  the^-  emerged  upon  the  Chiaia,  where  at 
that  hour  the  quality  took  the  air  in  tlieir  carriages, 
while  the  lower  classes  thronged  the  footway.  A  luore 
vivacious  scene  no  city  of  Europe  could  present.  Tlie 
gilt  coiiches  drawn  by  six  or  eight  of  the  lively  Neapoli- 
tan horses,  decked  with  plumes  and  artificial  flowers  and 
preceded  by  nwuiing  footmen  wiio  lieat  the  foot-passen- 
gers aside  with  long  staves;  the  riclily-dressed  ladies 
seated  in  this  never-ending  file  of  carriages,  bejewelled 
like  mii'nculous  images  and  languidly  bowing  to  their 
friends;  the  throngs  of  citizens  and  their  wives  in  holi- 
day dress;  the  sellers  of  slierbct,  ices  and  pastry  bearing 
their  trays  and  barrels  through  the  crowd  with  strange 
cries  and  the  jingling  of  bells;  the  friars  of  every  order 
in  their  various  liabibs,  the  street-musicians,  the  half- 
naked  lazzaroni,  cripples  and  beggars,  who  fringed  the 
tlu-ong  like  the  line  of  scum  edging  a  fair  lake; — this 
medley  of  sound  and  color,  which  in  fact  resembled 
some  sudden  growth  of  the  fiery  soil,  was  an  expressive 
connneiit  on  the  abate''s  woixls. 

"Look,"  he  continued,  as  he  and  Odo  drew  aside  to 
escape  the  mud  from  an  emblazoned  chariot,  "at  the 
gold-leaf  on  the  panels  of  that  coach  and  the  gold-lace 
on  the  liveries  of  those  lacqueys.  Is  there  any  other  city 
in  the  world  where  gold  is  so  prodigally  used?  ^V^lerc 
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the  monks  gild  their  relit«,  the  nobility  their  senants, 
the  apothec-aries  their  pills,  the  very  butchers  their 
mutton?  One  might  faiiey  their  bright  sun  had  set 
them  the  example!  And  how  cold  and  grey  all  soberer 
tints  must  seem  to  these  children  of  Apollo!  Well — so 
it  is  with  their  religion  and  tlieir  tlaily  life.  I  wager  half 
those  naked  wretches  yonder  would  rather  attend  a  fine 
religious  service,  with  abimdance  of  gilt  candles,  music 
from  gilt  organ-pipes,  and  incense  from  gilt  censei-s, 
than  eat  a  good  meal  or  sleep  in  a  decent  bed;  as  they 
would  rather  starve  under  a  handsome  merry  king  that 
has  the  name  of  being  the  best  billiard-player  in  Eu- 
rojje  than  go  full  under  one  of  your  solcnni  reforming 
Austrian  Archdukes!" 

The  words  recalled  to  Odo  Crescenti's  theory  of  the 
influence  of  character  and  climate  on  the  coui'se  of  his- 
tory; and  tliis  subject  soon  engi"ossing  Iwth  speakers, 
tliev  wandered  on,  inattentive  to  their  surmundings,  till 
tliev  found  themselves  in  the  thickest  coneoui'se  of  the 
Toledo.  Here  for  a  moment  the  dense  crowd  hemmcil 
tliera  in;  and  as  they  stood  observing  the  humors  of  the 
scene,  Odo's  eye  fell  on  the  thick-set  figure  of  a  man 
in  doctors  dress,  who  was  lx;iug  led  through  the  press 
by  two  agents  of  the  Inquisition.  The  sight  was  too 
common  to  have  fixed  his  attention,  had  he  not  recog- 
nized with  a  start  the  irascible  red-faced  professor  who, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Vivaldi,  had  defended  the  Diluvial 
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theory  of  creation.  The  sight  raised  a  host  of  meinoriei 
from  which  Odo  would  gladly  have  beaten  a  retreat; 
but  the  crowd  held  him  in  check  and  a  moment  later 
he  saw  tluit  the  ^loc^o^^s  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  an 
air  of  recognition.  A  movement  of  pity  succeeded  hk 
first  impulse,  and  turning  to  de  Crucis  he  exclaimed 
"I  see  yonder  an  old  actjuaintance  who  seems  iu 
unlucky  plight  and  with  whom  I  should  be  glad 
speak." 

The  other,  following  his  glance,  beckoned  to  one  «rf 
the  sbirr'ty  who  made  his  way  through  the  thi"ong  with 
tlie  alacrity  of  one  sunuiioned  by  a  superior.  De  Crucis 
exchanged  a  few  wonis  with  him,  and  then  signed  to 
him  to  return  to  his  charge,  who  presently  vanished  in 
some  fresh  shifting  of  the  crowd. 

"Your  friend,"  said  de  Crucis,  "has  been  summoned 
before  the  Holy  Offic-e  to  answer  a  charge  of  heresy  pre- 
ferret!  by  the  authorities.  He  has  lately  Ijeen  np()ointe(l 
to  the  chair  of  {)hysicnl  sciences  in  the  University  here) 
and  has  doubtless  allowed  himself  to  publish  openly 
views  that  were  better  expounded  in  the  closet.  Hi» 
offence,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mild  one,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  he  will  be  set  fi-ee  in  a  few  days." 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Odo;  and  he  asked  de 
Crucis  if  there  were  no  way  of  speaking  with  tlie  doctor 
at  once. 

His  companion  hesitated.  "It  can  easily  be  arranged," 
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said  he;  "but — pardon  me,  cavaliere — are  you  well- 
advised  in  mixing  yourself  in  such  matters?'^ 

"I  am  well-advised  in  seeking  to  serve  a  friend!"  Odo 
somewhat  hotly  returned;  and  de  Cnicis,  witli  a  faint 
smile  of  approval,  replied  quietly:  "In  that  case  I  will 
obtain  permission  for  you  to  visit  your  friend  in  the 
morning." 

He  was  true  to  his  word;  and  the  next  forenoon  Odo, 
accompanied  by  an  oHifer  of  jwlice,  was  taken  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Here  he  found  his  old  ac- 
^BaintaiK-e  seated  in  a  clean  eonuuodious  room  and 
dreading  Aristotle's  History  of  Anininls,  the  only  volume 
of  his  librai-y  that  he  had  Ijt'cn  (wnnittcd  to  cany  with 
him.  He  welconied  Odo  heartily,  and  on  the  hitter's  en- 
quiring what  had  brought  him  to  this  plight,  replied 
with  some  dignity  that  he  had  been  led  there  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty. 

Some  months  ago,"  he  continued,  "I  was  summoned 

ther  to  profess  the  natural  sciences  iii  the  University; 

Bummons  I  readily  accepted,  since  I  hoped,  by  the 

study  of  a  volcanic  soil,  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  the 

globe's  formation.  Such  in  fact  was  the  case,  but  to  my 

surprise  my  researches  led  me  to  adopt  the  \-iews  I  had 

fonnerly  combated,  and  I  now  find  myself  in  the  lunks 

^  of  the  V'ulcanists,  or  believers  in  the  secondary  origin  of 

^^k  earth:  a  view  you  may  I'eniemljer  I  once  opposed 

'  with  all  the  zeal  of  inexperience.  Having  firmly  estab- 
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lished  every  point  in  my  argument  according  to  the 
Baconian  niethwl  of  investigation,  I  felt  it  nij'  duty  to 
enlighten  my  scholars;  and  in  the  course  of  my  lost  lec- 
ture I  announced  the  result  of  my  investigations.  I  was 
of  course  aware  of  the  inevitable  result;  but  the  servants 
of  Truth  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  where  she  calls, 
antl  many  have  joyfully  traversed  stonier  places  than 
any  I  am  likely  to  travel." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  respect  with  which  Odo 
heard  this  simple  confession  of  faith.  It  was  as  though 
the  sjK'aker  had  unconsciously  convicted  him  of  remiss- 
ness, of  cowai-dice  even;  so  vain  and  wiiidv  his  theoriz- 
ing seemed,  judged  by  the  others  dclilx;rate  act!  Yet 
placeil  as  he  wa.s,  what  could  he  do,  how  advance  their 
common  end,  but  by  passively  waiting  on  events?  At 
least,  he  reflected,  he  could  perform  the  trivial  service 
of  trying  to  better  his  friend's  ca.se;  and  this  he  e«»gerly 
offered  to  attempt.  The  doctor  thanked  him,  but  with- 
out any  great  appearance  of  emotion:  Odo  was  struck 
by  the  change  which  had  transfomied  a  heady  and  in- 
tcinix-nite  sjiejiker  into  a  model  of  philosophic  calm, 
'live  doctor,  indeed,  .seemed  far  more  conceraed  for  the 
safety  of  his  library  and  his  cabinet  of  minerals,  than 
for  his  own.  " Happily,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  a  man  of 
family,  and  can  therefore  sacrifice  my  liberty  with  a 
clear  conscience:  a  fact  I  am  the  more  thankfid  for 
when  I  recall  the  moral  distress  of  oiar  poor  friend 
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Vitaldi,  when  compelled  to  desert  his  post  rather  than 
be  separated  fix}ni  his  daughter."" 

The  name  bi-oiight  the  color  to  Odo's  brow,  und  with 
an  embarrassed  air  he  asked  what  news  the  doctor  had 
of  their  friend. 

"Alas,"  said  tlie  other,  "tlie  last  was  of  his  death, 
which  happened  two  years  since  in  Pa\'ia.  The  Sar- 
dinian Government  had,  as  you  probably  know,  couiis- 
caited  his  small  property  on  his  leaving  the  state,  and 
1  am  told  he  died  in  great  poverty,  and  in  sore  anxiety 
tor  his  daughter's  future."  He  added  that  these  events 
taken  place  before  his  own  departing  from  Turin, 
that  since  then  he  had  learned  nothing  of  Fulvia's 
&te,  save  that  she  was  said  to  have  matle  her  home 
with  an  aunt  who  lived  in  a  town  of  the  Veneto. 
Id  listened  in  silence.  The  lapse  of  time,  and  tlie 
ice  of  any  links  of  association,  had  dinmied  the 
image  in  his  breast;  but  at  the  mere  sinuul  of  her 
iwrnc  it  livwl  again,  and  he  felt  her  interwoven  with 
his  deepest  fibres.  The  picture  of  her  father's  death  and 
of  her  own  need  filled  him  with  an  iiiefTectual  pity, 
ud  for  a  moment  he  thought  of  seeking  her  out;  but 
4e  other  could  recall  neither  the  name  of  the  town  she 
W  removed  to  nor  that  of  the  relative  who  had  given 
her  a  honie.  To  aid  the  good  doctor  was  a  simpler  busi- 
ne*.  Tl>e  intervention  of  de  Crucis  and  Odo's  own  in- 
fluence sufficed  to  effect  his  release,  and  on  the  payment 
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of  a  heavy  fine  (in  which  Odo  privately  assisted  him) 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  chair.  The  only  promise  ex- 
acted by  the  Holy  Office  was  tliat  he  should  in  future 
avoid  propounding  his  own  views  on  questions  already 
decided  by  Scripture,  and  to  tliis  he  readily  agreed, 
since,  as  he  shrewdly  remarked  to  Odo,  his  opinions 
were  now  well  known,  and  any  who  wished  farther  in- 
struction had  only  to  apply  to  him  privately. 

The  old  Duke  having  invited  Odo  to  return  to  Monte 
Alloro  with  such  treasures  as  he  had  collected  for  the 
ducjd  galleries,  the  young  man  resolved  to  visit  Rome  on 
his  way  to  the  north.  His  actjuaintance  with  de  Crucis 
had  grown  into  something  like  friendship  since  their 
joint  effort  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  sage,  and  the 
abate  preparing  to  set  out  about  the  same  time,  the 
two  agreed  to  travel  together.  The  road  loading  from 
Naples  to  Rome  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  worst  in 
Italy,  and  wfis  besides  so  ill-pronded  with  inns  that  tliere 
was  no  inducement  to  linger  on  the  way.  De  Crucis,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  enlivening  even  this  tedious  journey. 
He  was  a  good  linguist  and  a  sound  classical  scholar, 
besides  having,  as  he  had  told  Odo,  a  pronounced  taste 
for  antiquarian  research.  In  addition  to  this,  he  per- 
formed agreeably  on  the  violin,  and  was  well-acquainted 
with  the  history  of  nmsiu.  His  chief  distinction,  how- 
ever, lay  in  tlie  ease  with  which  he  wore  his  accomplisb- 
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ments,  and  in  a  breadth  of  view  that  made  it  possible 
to  discuss  with  him  many  subjects  distasteful  to  most 
men  of  his  cloth.  The  steptical  or  licentious  ecclesiastic 
wag  common  enough;  but  Odo  had  never  before  met  a 
priest  who  united  serious  piety  with  this  indulgent  tem- 
per, or  who  had  learning  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
ailments  of  his  opjwnenis. 

On  his  venturing  one  evening  to  compliment  de 
Crucis  on  these  qualities,  the  latter  replied  with  n 
smile :  "  \Miatcver  has  been  lately  advanced  against  the 
Jesuits,  it  can  hardly  be  denietl  that  they  were  good 
school-masters;  and  it  is  to  them  I  owe  the  talents  you 
have  been  pleased  to  admire.  Indeetl,"  he  continued, 
quietly  fingering  his  violin,  "I  was  myself  bixnl  in  the 
order:  a  fact  I  do  not  often  make  known  in  the  present 
heated  state  of  public  o{)inion;  but  which  I  never  con- 
ceal when  conunended  for  any  quality  that  I  owe  to 
tJie  Society  rather  thnn  to  my  own  merit.'" 

Surprise  for  the  moment  silenced  Odo;  for  though  it 
was  known  that  Italy  was  full  of  former  Jesuits  who 
ha»J  been  jjermitted  to  remain  in  the  countr)'  as  secular 
priests,  and  even  to  act  as  tutors  or  professors  in  pri- 
vate families,  he  had  never  thought  of  de  Cmcis  in  this 
connection.  The  latter,  seeing  his  surprise,  went  on: 
*'Once  a  Jesuit,  always  a  Jesuit,  I  suppose.  I  at  least 
owe  the  Society  too  much  not  to  own  my  debt  when 
the  occasion  offers.  Nor  could  I  ever  see  the  force  of  the 
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charge  so  often  brought  against  us:  that  we  sacrifi 
everything  to  the  glory  of  the  onlcr.  For  what  is  thel 
glory  of  the  order?  Our  own   motto  hius  dt-clared  it: ' 
Ad  inqjorcm  Dei  gloria  in  —  wiio  works  for  the 
works  for  its  Mjwter.  If  our  zeal  has  been  sometit 
misdirected,  our  bltiod  has  a  thousand  times  witne 
to  its  sincerity.  In  the  Indies,  in  America,  in  Engli 
during  the  great  pei"secution,  and  lately  on   our  own' 
unnatunU   coasts,  the  .Jesuits  have  died  for  Christ  i* 
joyfully  as  His  first  disciples  tlied  for  Him.  Yet  theKj 
are  but  n  small  number  in  coni|)arison  with  the  coanl 
less  sen'ants  of  the  ortler  who,  laboring  in  far 
tries  among  savage  peoples,  or  suri'oundetl  by  the 
retical  enemies  of  our  faith,  have  died  the  far  bitte 
death  of  moral  isolation :  setting   themselves  to  th 
task  with  the  knowledge  that  their  lives  were  but 
much  indistinguishable  dust  to  be  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  effort.  \Vhat  association  founded  on  hniiwui 
interests  has  ever  commanded  such  devotion?  Antl  wli.il 
merely  human  authority  could  count  on  such  unques- 
tioning obedience,   not   in   a   mob   of  poor  illitcrHt* 
monks,   but    in    men   chosen   for    their  capacity  aix! 
trained  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  faculties?  Yet 
there  have  never  lacked  such  men  to  sene  the  order; 
and    as    one  of  our  enemies    has    said — our  noblest 
enemy,  the  great  Pascal — *Je  crois  volontirm  niur  hi*- 
toirea  dotU  ks  Umninn  ne  foul  tgtwgrr^'" 
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He  did  not  again  revert  to  his  connection  with  the 
Jesuits;  but  in  the  farther  course  of  their  acquaintam-e 
Odo  was  often  struck  Ijy  tlie  firmness  with  whidi  lie 
testified  to  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  without  using 
the  jargon  of  piety,  or  seeming,  by  his  own  attitude, 
to  cast  a  reflection  on  that  of  otliei-s.  He  was  indee<l 
master  of  that  worldly  science  which  the  Jesuits  ex- 
celled in  imparting,  and  which,  though  it  might  sink  to 
hypocrisy  in  smaller  natures,  became,  in  a  finely-tem- 
pered spirit,  the  very  flower  of  Christian  courtesy. 

Odo  had  often  spoken  to  de  Crucis  of  the  luxurious 
lives  led  by  many  of  the  monastic  onlcrs  in  Naples.  It 
might  be  true  enough  tliat  the  monks  themselves,  and 
even  their  abbots,  fared  on  fish  and  vegetables,  and 
gave  tlieir  time  to  charitable  and  educational  work; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  visit  the  famous  monastery  of 
San  Martino,  or  that  of  the  Carthusians  at  Camaldoli, 
without  observing  that  the  anchoret's  cell  had  exjmnilwl 
into  a  delightful  apartment,  with  bed-chamber,  library 
and  private  chapel,  and  his  cablwge-plot  into  a  princely 
■I^Ktlen.  De  Crucis  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  ex- 
plaining it  in  part  by  the  character  of  the  Neapolitan 
peoples  and  by  the  tendency  of  the  northern  traveller 
to  forget  that  such  apjiarent  luxuries  as  spacious  rooms, 
shady  groves  and  the  like  are  regarded  as  necessities  in 
a  hot  climate.  He  urged,  moreover,  that  the  monastic 
life  should  not  be  judged  by  a  few  isolated  instances; 
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welcomed  the  travellers  warmly,  making  them  free  of 
the  library  and  tlie  aix'hives,  and  pressing  thcni  to  pro- 
long their  visit.  Under  the  s|X!ll  of  these  influeuees  they 
lingered  on  from  day  to  day;  and  to  Odo  they  were  the 
pleasantest  days  he  had  known.  To  be  waked  before 
dawn  by  the  bell  ringing  for  lauds  —  to  rise  fi'om  the 
narrow  bed  in  his  wliite-washed  cell,  and  o])euing  his 
casement  look  forth  over  the  liaze-eiivelo(>ed  valley,  the 
dark  hills  of  the  Abnizzi,  and  the  remote  gleam  of  sea 
touclied  into  being  by  the  sunrise — to  hasten  through 
bushed  eelioing  corridors  to  the  church  where  in  a  grey 
resurrection-light  the  fathers  were  intoning  the  solemn 
oflioe  of  renewal  — this  morning  ablution  of  the  spirit, 
so  like  the  bodily  plunge  into  clear  cold  water,  seemed  to 
attune  the  mind  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  what  w^ns  to 
follow:  the  hours  of  study,  the  talks  with  the  monks, 
the  strolls  through  cloister  or  gai^dcn,  all  punctuated  by 
the  recurring  summons  to  devotion.  Yet  for  all  its  la- 
tent signifiwuice  it  remainetl  to  him  a  purely  sensuous 
impression,  the  vision  of  a  golden  leisure :  not  a  solution 
of  life's  perplexities,  but  at  best  an  honorable  escape 
from  them. 
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"A  I  ^O  know  Rome  is  to  have  assisted  at  the  councils 
X     of  destiny!" 

This  crj'  of  a  more  famous  traveller  must  have  strug- 
gled for  expression  in  Odo's  breast  as  the  great  city,  the 
city  of  cities,  laid  her  irresistible  hold  upon  him.  His 
first  impression,  as  he  drove  in  the  clear  evening  light 
from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Via 
Sistina,  was  of  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  architec- 
tural effects,  a  crowding  of  century  on  century,  all  fused 
in  the  crucible  of  the  Roman  sun,  so  tliat  each  style 
seemed  Hnked  to  the  other  by  some  subtle  affinity  of 
color.  Nowhere  else,  surely,  is  the  traveller's  first  sight 
so  crowded  with  surprises,  with  conflicting  challenges  to 
eye  and  bmin.  Here,  as  he  passed,  was  a  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Servian  wall,  there  a  new  stuc"co  shrine 
embedded  in  the  bricks  of  a  mediaeval  palace;  on  one 
hand  a  lofty  terrace  crowned  by  a  row  of  mouldering 
busts,  on  the  other  a  tower  mth  machicolated  pvrapet, 
it.s  flanks  encrust etl  witli  bits  of  Roman  sculpture  and 
tlic  escutcheons  of  seven teenth-reiitury  Pojks.  Opposite^ 
perhaps,  one  of  Fuga's  golden-brown  churches,  with 
windy  saints  blowing  out  of  their  niches,  overlooked 
the  nercids  of  a  barocco  fountain,  or  an  old  houie 
propjx'd  it.self  like  a  palsied  beggar  against  a  row  of 
Corinthian  columns;  while  everywhere  flights  of  step* 
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and  down  to  hanging  gardens,  or  under  arch- 
and  each  turn  revealed  some  distant  glimpse  of 
t-walls  on   the  slo{)e  of  a  vineyai-d  or  of  red- 
ruins  profiled  against  the  dim  sea-like  reaches 
the  Canipagna.  ^ 

Afterward,  as  order  was  bom  out  of  chaos,  and  he 
bi^an  to  thread  his  way  among  the  centuries,  this  firet 
rijion  lost  something  of  its  intensity;  yet  it  was  always, 
to  the  last,  through  the  eye  that  Rome  possessed  him. 

!life,  indeed,  aa  though  in  obedience  to  such  a  set- 
f  was  an  external,  a  spectacular  business,  fixtm  the 
animation  of  tlie  cattle-market  in  the  Forum  or 
buckatcrs'  traffic  among  the  foimtains  of  the  Piazza 
ona,  to  the  poinjjous  entertainments  in  the  Cardi- 
mds'  palaces  and  the  ever-recurring  religious  ceremonies 
and  processions.  Pius  V'l,  in  tlie  reaction  from  Ganga- 
nelli's  democratic  ways,  hud  restorwl  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mom'al  of  the  Vatican  with  tlie  religious  discipline  of 
the  Holy  Office;   and   never  perhaps  had  Home   been 
more  splendid  on  the  surface  or  more  silent  and  empty 
•ithin.  Odo,  at  times,  as  he  moved  through  some  assem- 
hlnge  of  cardinals  and  nobles,  had  the  sensation  of  walk- 
ing through  a  huge  revcrlx?rating    palace,  decked  out 
»ith  all  the  splendors  of  art  but  long  since  abandoned 
<f  moL  The  superficial  animation,  the  taste  for  music 
Bid  antiquities,  all  the  dilettantisms  of  an  idle  and  irre- 
"potaible  society,  seemed  to  him  to  shrivel  to  dust  in  the 
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kc,  and  then,  without  great  reluctance,  set  out 

Monte  Alloro. 

Here  he  found  a  changed  atmosphere.  Tlie  Duke  wel- 

him  Imndsoincly,  and  Ix'stowed  the  highest  praise 

le  rarities  he  had  collected ;  but  for  the  monicnt  the 

»art  was  ruled  by  a  new  favorite,  to  whom  Odo's  com- 

waa  obviously  unwelcome.  This  adroit  adventurer, 

name  was  soon  to  liecome  notorious  throughout 

had  taken  the  old  piiiuc  l>y  his  darfing  weak- 

,  and  Odo,  ha\nng  no  niiml  to  share  in  the  excesses 

of  the  precious  couple,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  set  out 

igun  on  his  travels. 

His  course  had  now  become  one  of  aimless  wandering; 
for  prudence  still  forba<le  his  return  to  Pianura,  and  his 
patron's  indifferem-e  left  him  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
cbose.  He  had  brought  from  Rome — that  albergo  cTira 
^■settled  melancholy  of  spirit,  which  sought  reftige  in 
Htth  distractions  as  the  moment  offered.  In  such  a  mood 
dumge  of  scene  was  a  necessity,  and  he  resolved  to  cm- 
jiloy  the  next  montlis  in  \nsiting  several  of  the  mid- 
Italian  cities.  Towartl  Florence  he  was  spcxiidly  drawn 
liy  the  fact  that  Alfieri  now  livetl  there;  but,  as  oilen 
happens  after  such  separations,  the  reunion  was  a  disap- 
pmntraent.  Alfieri,  indeed,  warmly  welcomed  his  friend; 
but  he  was  engrossed  in  his  dawning  passion  for  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  and  that  lady's  pitiable  situation 
aduded  all  other  interests  from  his  mind.  To  Odo,  to 
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whom  the  years  haxl  brought  an  increasing  detachment, 
this  self-absoqition  seemed  an  arrest  in  growth;  for  Al- 
fieri's  early  worship  of  liberty  had  not  yet  found  its 
destined  channel  of  expression,  and  for  the  moment  hii 
enthusiasms  Irnd  shrunk  to  the  compass  of  a  romantic 
adventure.  The  friends  parted  after  a  few  weeks  of  un- 
satisfying inteix'ourse;  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  final  disenchantment  that  Odo  set  out  for  Venice. 

It  was  the  vintage  season,  and  the  travellers  descei 
fi'om  the  Ajjennuies  on  a  landscape  diversified  by  the 
picturesque  incidents  of  the  gra|)e-gathcring.  On  eveiy 
slope  stood  some  villa  with  awnings  spread,  and  merry 
parties  were  picnicking  among  tlie  vines  or  watchii 
the  peasants  at  their  work.  Cantaprcsto,  wlio  had  sh 
great  reluctance  at  leaving  Monte  Alloro,  where,  as 
declannl,  he  found  himself  as  snug  as  an  eel  in  a 
was  now  all  eagerness  to  press  forward;  and  Odo  was 
the  mood  to  allow  any  influence  to  decide  his  course. 
He  ha<l  an  invaluable  courier  in  Cantapresto,  whose 
enormous  pretensions  generally  assured  his  master  the 
best  lodgings  and  the  fn.stest  conveyance  to  be  obtained, 
and  who  was  never  happier  than  when  outwitting  a  rival 
emissary,  or  bribing  a  laivdlord  to  serve  up  on  Odo's  ta- 
ble the  repast  onlered  in  advance  for  some  distinguished 
traveller.  His  impatience  to  reach  Venice,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  scene  of  all  conceivable  delights,  had  OO 
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this  occasion  tripled  his  zeal,  and  they  travelled  rapidly 
to  Padua,  where  be  ha<l  engaged  a  burt-hiello  for  the 
passage  down  the  lirenta.  Here  however  he  found  he 
had  been  outdone  at  his  own  game;  for  the  servant  of 
an  English  Duke  had  avptui*ed  the  burchiello  and 
embarked  his  noble  party  before  Cantapresto  reached 
the  wharf.  This  being  the  sejison  of  the  ^  illeggiatura, 
when  the  Venetian  nobility  were  exchanging  visits  on 
the  nmitdand,  every  conveyance  was  in  motion  and  no 
other  boat  to  be  had  for  a  week;  while  as  for  the  "bu- 
ccntaur"  or  public  bark,  which  was  just  then  getting 
under  way,  it  was  alrt'iuly  fiacked  to  the  gunwale  with 
Jews,  jjedlare  and  such  vermin,  and  the  captain  swore 
bv  the  three  thousjind  relics  of  Saint  Justina  that  he 
had  no  room  on  board  for  so  much  as  &  hungry  flea. 

Odo,  who  had  accompanied  Cantapresto  to  the  water- 
side, was  listening  to  these  assurances  and  to  the  so- 
prano's vain  invectives,  when  a  well-dressed  young  man 
stepped  up  to  the  group.  This  gcntlenmn,  whose  accent 
and  dirss  showed  him  to  lie  a  Frenchman  of  quality, 
told  Odo  that  he  was  come  from  Vicenza,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  engage  a  company  of  actors  for  his  friend 
the  Procuratorc  I3r;i,  who  wtxs  entertaining  a  distin- 
guished company  at  his  villa  on  the  Urenta;  that  he 
•was  now  returning  with  his  players,  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  convey  Odo  so  far  on  his  road  to  Venice. 
His  friend's  seat,  he  added,  was  near  Oriago,  but  a  few 
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miles  above  Fusina,  where  a  public  conveyance  might 
always  be  found;  so  that  Odo  would  doubtless  be  able 
to  proceed  the  same  night  to  Venice. 

This  civil  offer  Odo  at  once  ac-cepted,  and  the  French- 
man thereupon  suggested  that,  as  tlie  party  was  to  set 
out  the  next  day  at  sunrise,  the  two  should  sup  to- 
gether and  pass  the  intervening  hoiu^  in  such  diversions 
as  the  city  offered.  Tliey  returned  to  the  inn,  where  the 
actors  were  also  lodged,  and  Odo's  host  having  ordered 
a  handsome  supper,  proposed,  with  his  guesfs  permis- 
sion, to  invite  the  leading  members  of  tlie  company  to 
partake  of  it.  He  departed  on  this  errand;  and  great 
was  Odo's  wonder,  when  tlie  door  reoj)encd,  to  discover, 
among  the  party  it  admitted,  his  old  acquaintance  of 
Vercelli,  the  Count  of  Castelrovinato.  The  latter,  whose 
dress  and  person  had  been  reftirbished,  and  who  now 
wore  an  air  of  rakisli  prosjjerity,  greeted  him  with  evi- 
dent pleasure,  and,  while  their  entertainer  was  engaged 
in  seating  tlie  ladies  of  the  company,  gave  Imn  a  brief 
account  of  the  situation. 

The  young  French  gentleman  (whom  he  named  as 
the  Marquis  de  Cceur- Volant)  had  come  to  Italy  some 
months  previously  on  the  grand  tour,  and  ha\nng  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  channs  of  Venice,  had  declared  that,  in- 
stead of  continuing  on  his  travels,  he  meant  to  com- 
plete his  education  in  that  famous  school  of  pleasure. 
Being  master  of  his  own  fortune,  he  had  lured  a  pala« 
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on  the  Grand  Ginal,  had  despatclietl  his  governor  (a  sim- 
ple archfTologist)  on  a  mission  of  exploration  to  Sicily 
(uid  Greece,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  an  assiduous 
study  of  Venetian  manners.  Among  those  contributing 
to  his  instruction  was  Mirandulina  of  Chioggia,  who 
bad  just  completed  a  successful  engagement  at  the 
theatre  of  Sun  Moisi.*  in  Venice.  Wishing  to  detain  her 
in  the  neighborhood,  her  adorcr  had  prevailed  on  his 
friend  the  Procuratore  to  give  a  series  of  comedies  at 
his  villa  of  Bellocihio  and  had  engi^ged  to  provide  him 
»ith  a  good  company  of  performere.  Miranda  was  of 
course  selected  as  prima  ainorosa;  and  the  Marquess, 
under  Castelrovinato's  guidance,  had  then  set  out  to 
mllett  the  rest  of  the  company.  Tliis  he  had  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  was  now  returning  to  Bcllocchm,  where 
Miranda  was  to  meet  them.  Odo  was  the  more  diverted 
»t  the  hazard  which  had  brought  him  into  such  com- 
p«ny,  as  the  Procurator  Bra  was  one  of  the  noblemen 
to  whom  the  old  Duke  hml  specially  retommeiided  him. 
On  learning  this,  the  Martpiess  urged  him  to  present 
his  letter  of  introduction  on  arriving  at  Bellocchio, 
•here  the  Procuratore,  who  was  noted  for  hospitality 
to  strangers,  would  doubtless  insist  on  his  joining  the 
teembled  |mrty.  Tliis  Odo  declinetl  to  do;  but  his  curi- 
orit)'  to  see  Mirandolina  made  him  hojie  that  cliance 
would  soon  throw  him  in  the  Procuratore's  way. 
Meanwhile  supjwr  was  succeeded  by  music  and  danc- 
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iiig,  and  the  company  broke  up  only  in  time  to  proceed 
to  the  landing-place  whei-e  their  barge  awaitetl  thetn. 
This  was  a  private  burthiello  of  the  Procuratoiv's,  with 
a  connnodious  antechaml»r  for  the  servants,  and  a  cabin 
cushioned  in  damask.  Into  this  agi-eeable  retreat  the 
actresses  were'packed  with  al!  their  bags  and  band-boxes; 
and  their  travelling-cloaks  Ixfing  rolled  into  pillows, 
they  were  soon  asleep  in  a  huddle  of  tumbled  finery. 
Odo  and  his  host  preferred  to  take  the  air  on  deck. 
The  sun  was  rising  above  the  willow-clad  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  glide  in  the  clear  early 
light  |mst  sleeping  gardens  and  villas,  and  vineyards 
where  the  peasants  were  already  at  work.  The  «ind  set- 
ting from  the  sea,  they  travelled  slowly  and  had  full 
leisure  to  view  the  succession  of  splendid  seats  inter- 
spersed with  gaitlcns,  the  thriving  villages  and  the 
poplar-groves  festooned  with  vines.  Coeur-Volant  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  de- 
lightful season  of  the  villeggiatura.  "Nowhere,"  said  he, 
"do  people  take  their  pleasures  so  easily  and  naturally 
as  in  Venice.  My  countrymen  claim  a  superiority  in  this 
art,  and  it  may  be  they  possessed  it  a  generation  ago. 
But  what  a  njorose  pla<.-e  is  France  become  since  phi- 
losophy has  dethroned  enjoyment!  If  you  go  on  a  visit 
to  one  of  our  noblemen\s  seats  what  do  you  find  there. 
I  ask?  Cards,  comedies,  music,  the  opportunity  for  an 
agreeable  intrigue  in  the  society  of  your  equals."*  No— 
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\ut  a  hostess  engaged  in  suckling  and  batliing  her 
bmta,  or  in  studying  chemistry  and  optics  with  some 
dirty  school-master,  who  is  given  the  seat  of  honor  at 
Uble  and  a  pavilion  in  the  park  to  wliich  he  may  re- 
tire when  weary  of  the  homage  of  the  great;  while  as 
for  the  host,  he  is  busy  discussing  education  or  political 
trononiy  with  his  unfortunate  guests,  if,  indeed,  he  is 
not  dragging  them  through  leagues  of  mud  or  dust 
to  inspect  his  latest  experiments  in  forestry  and  agi'i- 
culture,  or  to  hear  a  pack  of  snuiHing  school-children 
onging  hymns  to  the  God  of  Nature!  And  what,"  he 
eontinued,  "is  the  result  of  it  all?  The  peasants  are 
starving,  tlie  taxes  are  inci-casing,  the  virtuous  land- 
lords are  ruining  themselves  in  fanning  on  scientific 
principles,  the  trades-people  are  gnimbling  because 
the  nobility  do  not  spend  their  money  in  Paris,  the 
wurt  is  dull,  the  clergy  are  furious,  the  queen  mopes, 

Uk  king  is  frightened,  and   the  whole  French   people 

^B  yawning  themselves  to  death  from  Normandy  to 

^■jtvence.'" 

^■^Yes,^said  Castelrovinato  with  his  melancholy  smile, 
•fte  test  of  success  is  to  have  had  one's  money's  worth; 
hut  experience,  which  is  drieil  pleasure,  is  at  best  a 
diwly  diet,  as  we  know.  Yonder,  in  a  fold  of  those 
hills,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  cluster  of  Euganean 
mountains  just  faintly  pencilled  above  the  plain,  "lies 
the  little  fief  from  which  I  take  my  name.  Acre  by  acre, 
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tree  by  tree,  it  has  gone  to  pay  for  my  experiment^ 
not  in  agriculture  but  in  pleasure;  and  whenever  I  lool 
over  at  it  from  Venice  and  reflect  on  what  each  rood  of 
ground  or  trunk  of  ti-ee  has  purcliased,  I  wonder  to  see 
my  life  as  bare  as  ever  for  all  that  I  have  spent  on  it." 

The  young  Marquess  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "And 
would  your  life,"  he  exclaimed,  "have  been  a  whit  ie* 
bare  hatJ  you  passed  it  in  your  ancestral  keep  among 
those  windy  hills,  in  tlie  company  of  swine-herds  and 
charcoal  burners,  with  a  milk-maid  for  your  mistrea 
and  tlie  village  priest  for  your  partner  at  picquet?" 

"I'erhaps  not,"  the  other  agree<l.  "Tliere  is  a  taleirf 
a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  wishing  he  had  lived  differ- 
ently; and  when  he  died  he  was  surrounded  by  a  tliroiig 
of  spectral  shapes,  each  one  exactly  like  the  other,  who, 
on  his  asking  what  they  were,  replietl:  'We  are  all  th« 
differcjit  lives  you  might  have  lived.'"' 

"If  you  are  going  to  tell  ghost-stories,"  cried  Coeur 
Volant,  "I  will  call  for  a  bottle  of  Canary!" 

"And  I,"  ifjoined  the  Count  gooil-hmnoredly,  "will 
try  to  coax  the  ladies  forth  with  a  song;"  and  picking 
up  his  lute,  which  al\va>s  lay  within  reach,  he  liegau  to 
sing  in  the  ^'enetian  dialect : 

There's  a  villa  on  the  Brenia 
Where  the  statues,  white  as  snow. 
All  along  the  water-terrace 
Perch  like  sea-gulls  in  a  row. 
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There's  a  garden  on  the  Brenla 
Where  ihe fairest  Indies  meet. 
Picking  roses  from  the  trellis 
Far  the  gallants  at  their  feet. 

There's  an  arbor  on  the  Brenta 
Made  of  i/eirs  that  screen  the  light, 
IVhere  I  kiss  nii/  girl  at  midday 
Close  as  lovers  kiss  al  night. 

dayers  soon  einergetl  at  this  call  and  presently 
deck  resounded  with  song  and  lauyhter.  All  the 
ipany  wei-e  familiar  with  the  Venetian  baivaiolcs, 
Ca8telrovinato''8  lute  was  jiassed  fioin  hand  to  hand, 
me  after  another,  iiicitctl  by  the  Murquess's  Canary, 
il  to  recall  some  favorite  measure — La  biondina  in 
daieta  or  Guardu,  chc  belUi  luna. 
leanwhile  life  was  stirring  in  the  villages  and  gar- 
iSand  gi"oups  of  people  were  appearing  on  the  terraces 
rhanging  the  water.  Never  had  Odo  l»hcld  a  hvelier 
le.  Tlie  pillared  houses  with  their  rows  of  statues 
I  vases,  the  flights  of  marble  steps  descending  to 
folded  river-gates,  where  boats  boblxxl  against  the 
dings  and  boatmen  gossiped  in  the  shade  of  their 
Mgs;  the  marble  trellises  hung  with  grapes,  the  gar- 
■»here  parteri-e.s  of  Howei-s  and  parti-colored  gravel 
wnotod  with  the  dusk  of  lunnelletl  yew- walks;  the 
Bpany  playing  art  Ixtwls  in  the  long  alleys,  or  drink- 
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ity  in  their  gardens.  The  > 
the  rural  year  and  the  day 
fi"e<|uent  intervals  of  relax 
the    buri'hiello    touched 
young  women  in  scarlet  b 
baskets  of  melons,  grapes, 
the  trellises  on  the  landing; 
in  their  hair  were  dancing  1 
of  tambourines  or  the  chant 
singer.  These  scenes  were  so 
that  they  could  not  be  restn 
mingling  in  the  village  div 
though  im])atient  to  rejoin  I 
not  to  be  drawn  into  the  i 
acconiingly  disembarked,  an 
exliibition  of  their  talents  \ 
Pantaloon,  Htirleguin  and 
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ing  on  a  train  of  donkeys  laden  with  vegetjibles  for  the 
Venetian  market,  strip|wd  these  jxitieiit  aiiinuds  of  their 
panniers,  and  mountiiifj  tht'iii  Ixirebfifk,  startwl  a  Corso 
mound  the  village  squai^e  amid  the  invectives  of  the 
ppTers  and  the  applause  of  the  crowd. 

Day  was  declining  when  the  Marquess  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  his  flock  to  their  fold,  and  the  moon 
sent  a  quiver  of  brightness  across  the  water  as  the  biu*- 
chiello  touched  at  the  landing  of  a  villa  set  amid  close- 
massed  foliage  high  above  the  river.  Gardens  peopled 
with  statues  descended  from  the  portico  of  the  villa  to 
the  platform  on  the  water''s  edge,  where  a  throng  of 
boatmen  in  the  Procuratore's  livery  hurried  forwai-d  to 
receive  the  Marquess  and  his  coaipmions.  The  come- 
dians, sobered  by  the  magnificence  of  their  surround- 
ings, followed  their  leader  like  awe-struck  children.  Light 
and  music  poured  from  the  long  fa^-atle  overhead,  but 
the  lower  gai"dens  lay  hushed  and  dark,  the  air  fragrant 
with  unseen  flowere,  the  late  moon  just  burnishing  the 
edges  of  the  laurel-thickets  from  ivhich,  now  and  again, 
a  nightingale's  song  gushcfl  in  a  fountain  of  .sound.  Cklo, 
spell-bound,  followed  the  others  without  a  thought  of 
his  own  share  in  the  lulventure.  Never  l>efore  had  beauty 
so  ministered  to  every  sense.  He  felt  himself  lost  in  his 
surroundings,  absorbed  in  the  scent  and  murmur  of  the 
night. 
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ON  the  upper  terrace  a  dozen  lacqueys  with  wax- 
lights  hastened  out  to  receive  the  travellers.  A 
laughing  group  followed,  headed  by  a  tall  ■vivacious 
woman  covered  with  jewels,  whom  Odo  guessed  to  be 
the  Procuratessa  Bnu  The  Marquess,  hastening  forward, 
kissed  the  lady's  hand,  and  turned  to  summon  the  ac- 
tors, who  hung  back  at  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace. 
The  light  from  the  windows  and  from  the  lacquejV 
tapers  fcU  full  on  tlie  motley  band,  and  Odo,  roused  to 
the  singularity  of  his  position,  was  about  to  seek  shelter 
behind  the  Pantakwn  when  he  heard  a  cry  of  recogni- 
tion, and  Mirandolina,  darting  out  of  the  Procuratessa'* 
circle,  fell  at  that  lady's  feet  with  a  whispered  word. 

The  Procuratessa  at  once  advanced  with  a  smile  of 
surprise  and  bade  the  cavaliere  Valsecca  welcome.  See- 
ing Odo's  embarrassment,  she  added  tliat  his  Highness  of 
Monte  Alloro  had  already  apprised  her  of  the  cavaliere^ 
coming,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  had  the  day  be- 
fore despatched  a  messenger  to  Venice  to  enquire  if  he 
were  ali^ady  there  and  to  invite  liim  to  the  villa.  At 
the  same  moment  a  middle-aged  man  with  an  air  of 
careless  kindly  strength  emerged  from  the  house  anJ 
greeted  Odo. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  he  bowing,  "to  receive  at  Bel- 
locchio  a  member  of  the  princely  house  of  Pianum; 
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and  your  excellency  will  no  duubt  be  as  well-pleased  as 
ourselves  tliat  accident  enables  us  to  make  a^'quaintance 
vithout  the  formalities  of  an  introduction.'" 

'ITiis,  then,  was  the  famous  I'rociinitore  Bra,  whose 
house  had  given  three  Doges  to  Venice,  and  who  was 
himself  ix*gj».rded  as  the  most  {xjwerful  if  not  the  most 
si-rupuloiis  noble  of  his  day.  Odo  had  heard  many  tales 
of  his  singularities,  for  in  a  generation  of  elegant  tri- 
flers  his  Hgui-e  stoo<l  out  witii  the  ruggedness  of  a 
granite  boulder  in  a  clipjK'd  and  gravelled  garden.  To 
hereditary  wealth  and  influence  he  added  a  love  of 
power  sec-onded  by  gi-eat  jK)litical  sagacity  and  an  in- 
flexible will.  If  his  means  weix;  not  always  above  sus- 
picion tliey  at  least  teniled  to  statesmanlike  ends,  and 
in  his  public  capacity  he  was  faithful  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  state.  Reports  differed  as  to  his  private 
use  of  his  authority.  He  was  noted  for  his  lavish  way 
of  living,  and  for  a  hospitality  which  distinguished  him 
from  the  majority  of  his  class,  who,  however  showy  iu 
their  establishments,  seldom  received  strangers,  and  en- 
tertained each  other  only  on  the  most  ceremonious 
occasions.  Tlie  Procuratore  kept  open  house  both  in 
N'enice  and  on  the  Brenta,  and  in  his  drawing-rooms 
the  foreign  traveller  was  welcomed  as  freely  as  in  Paris 
or  London.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  met  the  wits,  musi- 
cians and  literati  whom  a  traditional  morgue  still  ex- 
cluded from  many  aristocratic  houses.  Yet  in  spite  of 
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his  hospitality  (or  perhaps  bwause  of  it)  the  Procuni- 
tore,  as  Odo  knew,  was  the  butt  of  the  very  poets  he 
entertained,  and  tlie  worst-satirized  man  in  Venice.  U 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  his  wife;  and  this 
state  of  mind  (in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous)  and  the 
shifts  and  compromises  to  which  it  reduced  him,  were  a 
source  of  endless  nnuisenient  to  the  humorists.  Nor  were 
graver  rumors  wanting;  for  it  was  known  that  tlie  Pro- 
curatore,  so  pi-oof  against  other  persuasions,  was  helpless 
in  his  wife''s  hands,  and  that  honest  men  had  been  undone 
and  scoundrels  exalted  at  a  nod  of  the  beautiful  Procu- 
ratessa.  Iliat  lady,  as  famous  in  her  way  as  her  hus- 
band, was  noted  for  (juite  difFeivnt  qualities;  so  that, 
acconling  to  one  satirist,  her  hospitality  began  where 
his  ended,  and  the  Alliergo  Brh  (the  nickname  their 
palace  went  by)  was  advertised  in  the  lampoons  of  the 
day  as  furnishing  both  bed  and  bonrd.  In  some  respects, 
however,  tlie  tastes  of  the  noble  couj>le  agreed,  Ixith 
delighting  in  music,  wit,  good  company,  and  all  the 
adornments  of  life;  while,  with  regard  to  their  private 
conduct,  it  doubtless  suftei"ed  by  Iwing  viewed  through 
tlie  eyes  of  a  narrow  and  trivial  nobility,  apt  to  liwk 
with  suspicion  on  any  deviation  from  the  cu^oms  of 
their  class. 

Such  was  the  household  in  which  Odo  found  himwlf 
unexpectedly  included.  He  learned  that  his  hosLs  were 
in  the  act  of  entertaining  the  English  Duke  who  had 
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captured  his  burchicllo  that  morning;  and  having  ex- 
changed his  travelling-dress  for  a  more  suitable  toilet 
he  was  presently  conducted  to  the  private  theatre  where 
the  company  had  gatheretl  to  witness  an  improvised  per- 
formance by  Mirandoliiiti  and  the  newly-arrived  actors. 

The  Procuratessa  at  once  beckoned  him  to  the  row 
of  gilt  arm-chairs  where  she  sat  with  tlie  noble  Duke 
and  several  ladies  of  distinction.  Tl)e  little  theatre 
sparkled  with  wax-lighti  reflected  ii)  the  facets  of  glass 
chandeliers  and  in  the  jewels  of  the  richly-habited  com- 
pany, and  Odo  was  struck  by  the  reiined  brilliancy  of 
the  scene.  Before  he  had  time  to  look  about  him  the 
curtains  of  the  stage  were  drawn  l>ack,  and  Miran- 
dolina  flashed  into  view,  daring  and  radiant  as  ever, 
and  dressed  with  an  elegance  which  spoke  well  for  the 
liberality  of  her  new  protector.  She  was  as  much  at  her 
ease  as  before  the  vulgar  audience  of  Vercelli,  and  spite 
of  tlie  distinguished  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  her  smiles  and 
sallies  were  pointedly  addi-essed  to  Odo.  This  made  hint 
the  object  of  the  Procuratessa's  banter,  but  had  an 
opjxjsite  effect  on  the  Marquess,  who  fixed  him  with  an 
irritated  eye  and  fidgeted  restlessly  in  his  seat  as  the 
jx-rfonjiance  went  on. 

\Mien  the  curtain  fell  the  Procuratessa  led  the  com- 
pany to  the  circular  saloon  which,  as  in  most  villas  of 
the  Venetian  mainland,  formed  the  central  point  of  the 
bouse.  If  Odo  had  been  channed  by  the  graceful  deco- 
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the  contra-dance.  His 
from  these  to  the  ccilinj 
witlx  what  seemed  like 
sunset  clouds.  Over  tlie 
the  cornice  lolled  the 
nereids  and  tritons,  hove^ 
blown  like  rose-leaves  iv 
centre  of  the  dome  ApoUd 
the  mists  of  dawn,  escorte 
tlie  human  races.  These  i 
fur-cl«d  Laplander,  a  turl 
a  blackHinoor  and  a  plume 
tiuTi  surrounded  by  a  rov 
whose  finished  advance  wat 
cool  green  waves,  throug! 
cortJ  and  seaweed  disportt 
flashing  doluhins.  It  \^i 
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was  admiring.  She  added  that  at  Bcllocchio  all  formali- 
ties were  dispensed  with,  and  begged  him  to  obsene 
that,  in  the  rooms  o|)eniiig  into  the  saloon,  recreations 
were  provided  for  every  taste.  In  one  of  these  apart- 
ments silver  trays  were  set  out  with  sherbets,  cakes  and 
fruit  cooled  in  snow,  while  in  another  Ktoo<l  gaming- 
tables around  which  the  greater  imniber  of  the  com- 
|>anv  were  already  gathering  for  iresdte.  A  third  room 
wjis  devoted  to  music;  and  hither  Mirandolina,  who  was 
evidently  allowed  a  familiarity  of  inteix'oui'se  not  ac- 
corded to  the  other  comedians,  had  withdrawn  with 
the  pacified  Mai-quess,  and  perched  on  the  arm  of  a 
higli  gilt  chair  was  pinching  the  strings  of  a  guitar  and 
humming  the  first  notes  of  a  boatman\s  song.  .  . 

After  completing  the  circuit  of  the  rooms  Odo  stepped 
out  on  the  terrace,  which  was  now  bathed  in  the  white- 
ness of  a  soaring  moon.  The  colonnades  detached 
against  silver-misted  foliage,  tlie  gardens  sjxH.'trallv 
outspread,  seemed  to  enclose  him  in  a  magic  circle  of 
loveliness  which  the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dispel. 
He  wandered  on,  drawn  to  the  depths  of  shade  on  the 
lower  terraces.  The  hush  grew  deejier,  the  murmur  of 
the  river  more  mysterious.  A  yew-arbor  invitetl  him 
and  he  seated  himself  on  the  bench  niched  in  its  in- 
most dusk.  Seen  through  the  black  arch  of  tlie  arbor 
the  mootdight  lay  like  snow  on  parteiTes  and  statues. 
He  tliought  of  Maria  Clementina,  and  of  the  delight 
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she  would  have  felt  in  such  a  scene  as  he  had  just  le 
Then  the  reineinbnuice  of  Mirandolinii''s  blaiidislune 
stole  over  liim,  and  s|)ite  of  himself  he  smiled  at 
Marquess''s  discomfitui-e.  Tliougli  he  was  in  no  hun 
j  for  an  intrigue  his  fancy  was  not  proof  against  the 

■nance  of  his  surmundings,  and  it  seemed  to  him  thftt 
Miranda's  eyes  hail  never  lieen  so  bright  or  her  smile 
so  full  of  provocation.  No  wonder  Frattaitto  followed 
her  like  a  lost  soul  and  the  Marcjuess  alxuidoncd  Home 
and  Baalbec  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a  teacher!  Hwl 
not  that  light  philosopher  after  all  chosen  the  true  way 
and  guessed  the  Sphinx's  riddle?  Why  should  to-tUv 
always  be  jilted  for  to-morrow,  sensation  sairificeil  to 
thought? 

As  he  sat  revolving  these  questions  the  yew-branclie 
seemed  to  stir,  and  from  some  deeper  recess  of  shade  t 
figure  stole  to  his  side.  He  started,  but  a  hand  was  Isiil 
on  his  lips  and  he  was  gently  forced  back  into  his  seal. 
Dazzled  by  the  outer  mooidight  he  could  just  guess  the 
outline  of  the  figure  silently  pres.sed  against  his  own.  He 
sat  speechless,  yielding  to  the  charm  of  the  moment, 
till  suddenly  he  felt  a  rapid  kiss  and  the  visitor  van- 
ished as  mysteriously  as  she  had  come.  He  sprang  up 
to  follow,  but  inclination  failed  with  his  first  step.  liCt 
the  spell  of  mystery  remain  unbroken!  He  sank  down 
on  the  seat  again,  lulled  by  dreamy  musings.  .  . 
When  he  looked  up  the  moonlight  had  faded  and  he 
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felt  a  chill  in  the  air.  He  walked  out  on  the  terrace. 
The  moon  hung  low  and  the  tree-tops  were  beginning 
to  tremble.  The  villa-front  was  grey,  with  oblongs  of 
yellow  light  marking  the  windows  of  the  ball-room.  As 
he  looked  up  at  it,  the  dance-music  ceased  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  stir  of  the  foliage  and  the 
murniur  of  the  river  against  its  banks.  Then,  from  a 
loggia  above  the  central  jwrtico,  a  woman's  clear  con- 
tralto notes  to<ik  fliglit: 

Before  the  yelloiv  daimi  is  up, 
WUh  pomp  of  shield  mid  shaft, 
Drink  we  of  Night's  fast-ebbing  cup 
One  last  delicious  draught. 

The  shadotty  trine  of  Night  is  sweet, 
WUh  subtle  slumbrous  fumes 
Crushed  by  the  Hours'  melodious  feet 
From  bloodless  elder-blooms.  .  . 


The  days  at  Bellocchio  passed  in  a  series  of  festivi- 
ties, llie  mornings  were  spent  in  drinking  chocolate, 
strolling  in  the  gardens  and  visiting  the  fish-ponds, 
meanders  and  other  wonders  of  the  villa;  thence  the 
greater  numlxT  of  guests  were  soon  di'awn  to  the  card- 
tables,  from  which  they  rose  only  to  dine;  and  after  an 
elaborate  dinner  prepared  by  a  French  cook  the  whole 
company  set  out  to  explore  the  country  or  exchange 
visitg  with  the  hosts  of  the  adjoining  villas.  Each  even- 
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iiig  brought  some  fi-esh  diversion :  a  cometly  or  an  ope- 
retta in  the  miniature  tlieatre,  an  aljrcaco  banquet  oo 
the  terrace,  or  a  ball  atteiuied  by  the  principal  familio 
of  the  neighborhood.  Odo  soon  contrived  to  rcaasuiv 
the  Marquess  as  to  his  designs  upon  Miranda,  and  when 
Coeur- Volant  was  not  at  cai"ds  tlie  two  young  men  spent 
much  of  their  time  togetlier.  The  Marquess  was  ne^'er 
tired  of  extolling  the  taste  and  ingenuity  with  which 
tlie  Venetians  planned  and  cmxietl  out  tlieir  recreations. 
*'Nature  herself,"  said  he,  "seems  the  accomplice  of 
tlieir  merry-making,  and  in  no  other  siuroundings  could 
man's  natural  cra\'ing  for  diversion  find  so  graceful  and 
■poetic  an  exprcssion." 

The  scene  on  which  they  looked  out  seemed  to 
firm  his  words.  It  was  the  last  evening  of  their  sta; 
Bellocchio,  and  the  Procuratessa  had  plaimed  a  mi 
festival  on  the  river.  Festoons  of  colored  lanterns  w 
fiom  the  jwrtico  to  the  water;  and  opjwsite  the 
ing  lay  the  Procuratore's  Bucentaui",  a  great  barge  hung 
with  crimson  velvet.  In  the  prow  were  stationed  the 
comedians,  in  airy  mythological  dress,  and  as  the  gucsU 
stepped  on  Ixjard  they  were  received  by  Miranda,  a 
rosy  Venus  who,  cstx)rted  by  Mars  and  Adonis,  recited 
an  ode  composed  by  Cantapresto  in  the  Procuratessa't 
honor.  A  banquet  was  spread  in  the  deck-house,  wbich 
was  himg  with  silk  arras  and  Venetian  mirrors,  andi 
while  the  guests  feasted,  dozens  of  little  boats  decked 
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»ltJi  lights  and  filled  with  musicians  flitted  about  tlie 
ntsur  like  a  swarm  of  muMit^l  fireflies.  .  . 

The  next  day  Odo  accompanied  the  I'rociiratessa  to 
Venice.  Had  he  been  a  traveller  from  beyond  the  Alps 
he  could   hardly  liave  been  more  unprepared  for  the 
spectat-le    that   awaitetl   him.    In    Rsjwct   and   customs 
Venice  differed  almost  as  much  fi-om  other  Italian  cities 
»s  from  tliose  of  the  rest  of  Eurojx\  From  the  fanciful 
stone  embixjidery  of  her  chuix-hes  and  palaces  to  a  hun- 
dred small  singularities  in  manners  and  dress — the  full- 
bottomed  wigs  and  long  gowns  of  the  nobles,  the  black 
mantles  and    head-drajjeries  of   the    ladies,  the  white 
Uttiks  worn  abrowl  by  lx>th  sexes,  the  publicity  of  so- 
^B  life  under  the  arcades  of  the  Piazza,  the  extraordi- 
^Kf  freedom  of  intercourse  in  the  casini,  gaming-rooms 
f  iftd  theatres — the  city  proclaimed,  in  every  detail  of 
life  and   architecture,  her  indeiK-ndonce  of  any  tradi- 
but  her  own.  This  was  the  niorc  singular  as  Saint 
'b  Mjuare  had  for  centuries  iK-en  the  meeting-place 
it  and  West,  and  the  goal  of  artists,  scholars  and 
plesiure-seekei-s  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  as 
-Volant  jwinted  out,  the  Venetian  customs  almost 
to  have  Ix^en  devised  for  tiie  convenience  of 
The  privilege  of  going  masked  at  almost  all 
is  and  the  enforced  uniformity  of  di-css,  which  in 
provided  a  kind  of  incognito,  made  the  place  sin- 
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gularly  favorable  to  every  kind  of  intrigue  and  amuse- 
ment; while  the  mild   temper  of  tiie  people  and  the 
watelifulness  of  the  jTOliee  prevented  the  public  disor- 
ders that  such  license  might  have  occasioned.  These 
seeming  anomalies  abounded  on  every  side.  From  tlie 
gaming-table  where  a  tinker  might  set  a  ducat  against 
a  prince  it  was  but  a  few  stejis  to  the  Brogi'io,  or  arcade 
under  the  ducjd  palace,  into  which  no  plebeian  might 
intrude  while  the  nobility  walked  there.  The  great  la- 
dies, who  were  subject  to  strict  sumptuary  laws,  and 
might  not  display  tlieir  jewels  or  try  the  new  Frendi 
fashions  liut  on  the  sly,  were  yet  privileged  at  all  hoiin 
to  go  abroiul  alone  in  their  gondolas.  No  society  was 
more  haughty  and  exclusive  in  its  titulitions,  yet  the 
mask    levelled   all  classes  and   permitted,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  an  equality  of  intercourse  un- 
dreamed of  in  other  cities;  while  the  nobles,  though 
more  magnificeutiy  housed  than  in  any  other  capital 
of  Eurojx?,  generally  sought  amusement  at  the  public 
caatni  or  assembly-rooms  instead  of  receiving  company 
in  their  own  palaces.  Such  were  but  a  few  of  tlie  con- 
tiwlictions  in  a  city  where  the  theatres  were  named 
after  the  neighboring  churches,  where  there  were  innu- 
merable religious  foundations  but  scai-ce  an  ecclesiastic 
to  be  met  in  company,  and  where  the  ladies  of  the 
laity  dressed  like  nuns,  while  the  nuns  in  the  aristo- 
cratic convents  went  in  gala  habits  and  with  unco\'ered 
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».  No  wonder  tlmt  to  the  howiWeitHl  stmngcr  the 
enetiaiis  seemed  to  keep  jx-rpetufil  carnival  nnd  Venice 
lerself  to  be  as  it  were  the  luei-e  stage  of  some  huge 
iinic  interlude. 

To  Odo  the  setting  was  even  more  astonishing  than 
the  performance.  Never  had  he  -seen  pleasure  and  grace 
so  happily  allied,  all  the  arts  of  life  so  combined  in  the 
wngle  effort  after  enjoyment.  Here  was  not  a  mere  ten- 
dency to  linger  on  the  surface,  but  the  essence  of  super- 
ficiality itself;  not  an  ignoring  of  what  lies  beneath,  but 
an  elimhiation  of  it:  an  though  jdl  human  exj>crience 
«hould  be  beaten  thin  and  spreatl  out  before  the  eye 
like  some  brilliant  tenuous  platjue  of  Etruscan  gold. 
And  in  this  science  of  ple<Lsure — mere  jeweller's  work 
though  it  were — the  greatest  artists  had  collaboi-ated, 
each  contributing  his  page  to  the  philosophy  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  fonn  of  some  radiant  allegory  flowering 
from  palace  wall  or  ceiling  like  the  enlarged  reflection 
of  the  life  Ijeneath  it  Nowhere  was  the  mind  arrested 
by  a  question  or  an  idea,  lliought  slunk  away  like  an 
unmasked  guest  at  the  ridotto.  Sensation  rukil  supreme, 
and  each  moment  was  an  iridescent  bubVjle  fresh-blown 
from  the  lips  of  fancy. 

Odo  brought  to  the  spectacle  the  humor  best  fitted 
for  ita  enjoyment.  His  weariness  and  discouragement 
sought  refuge  in  the  emotional  .satisfaction  of  the  hour. 
Here  at  least  the  old  problem  of  living  had  been  solved, 
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and  from  the  patrician  taking  the  air  in  his  gondola  to 
the  gondolier  himself,  gambling  and  singing  on  the 
water-steps  of  his  master's  palace,  all  seemed  eqiuJljf 
satisfied  with  the  solution.  Now  if  ever  was  the  tijiie  to 
cry  "halt!"  to  the  present,  to  forget  the  travelled  road 
and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  .  . 

The  months  passed  mpidly  and  agi-eeably.  The  Pro- 
curabessa  was  the  most  amiable  of  guides,  and  in  her 
company  Odo  enjoyed  the  best  that  Venice  had  to  off», 
from  the  matchless  music  of  the  churches  and  hospitiils 
to  the  pctits  soupers  in  the  private  ceut'iiii  of  the  nobility; 
wliUe  CoEur- Volant  and  Castelrovinato  introduced  hira 
to  scenes  where  even  a  lady  of  the  Procuralessa's  in- 
trepidity might  not  venture. 

Such  a  life  left  little  time  for  thoughtful  pleasures; 
nor  did  Odo  find  in  tlie  society  alM)ut  him  any  sympathy 
with  his  more  {wi-sonal  tastes.  At  first  he  yielded  will- 
ingly enough  to  the  pressure  of  liis  surroundings,  gltid 
to  escape  from  thoughts  of  the  post  and  speculations 
about  the  future;  but  it  was  im|M>ssible  to  him  to  loa 
his  footing  in  such  an  element,  and  at  times  he  felt  the 
lack  of  such  companionship  as  de  Crucis  had  given  him. 
Tliore  was  no  society  4n  Venice  coiTesponding  with  the 
polished  circles  of  Milan  or  Naples,  or  with  the  academic 
class  in  such  University  towns  as  Padua  and  Pavia.  The 
few  Venetians  destined  to  be  remembered  among  tliose 
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^»-ho  had  contributed  to  the  intellectual  advancement 
ttf  Italy  veget*ited  i»  obscurity,  suffering  not  so  much 
^m    religious    persecution  —  for    the    Inquisition    had 
little  power  in  Venice — as  from  the  incorrigible  indif- 
ference of  a  society  which  ignored  all  who  did  not 
Icontrihute  to  its  amusement.  Odo  indeed  might  have 
sought  out  these  unhonored  prophets,  but  that  all  the 
influences  about  him  .set  tlic  other  way,  and  that  he 
was  falling  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  running 
with  the  tide.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  vague  ennui 
drove  him  to  one  of  the  liook -shops  which,  throughout 
Italy,  were   the  chief  meeting-places  of  students  and 
authors.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  dealer  invntetl 
him  into  a  private  room  where  he  kept  some  rare  vol- 
umes, and  here  Odo  was  surprised  to  meet  Andreoni, 
the  liberal  bookseller  of  Piantint. 

Andreoni  at  first  seemetl  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
the  meeting;  but  presently  recovering  his  confidence,  he 
[told  Odo  that  he  had  been  recently  banished  from  Pia- 
bura,  the  cause  of  his  banishment  being  the  publication 
Ibf  a  book  on  taxation  that  was  supposed  to  reflect  on 
Ihe  fiscal  system  of  the  duchy.  Tliough  he  did  not  name 
the  author,  Odo  at  once  suspected  (Jamba;  but  on  his 
inquiring  if  the  latter  had  also  been  banislied,  Andreoni 
inerely  replied  that  lie  had  been  dismissed  from  his  post, 
Knd  had  left  Pianura.  The  bookseller  went  on  to  say 
|hat  he  had  come  to  \'enice  with  the  idea  of  setting  up 
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his  press  either  there  or  in  Padua,  where  his  wife's  faniilj 
lived.  Odo  was  eager  to  hear  more;  but  Andreoni 
teously  declined  to  wait  on  him  at  his  lodgings,  on 
plea  that  it  might  harm  them  both  to  be  seen  togetlia. 
iTiey  agreeil,  however,  to  meet  in  San  Zaccaria  aftaTi 
low  mass  the  next  morning,  and  here  Andreoni  gaw 
Odo  a  fuller  n?}X)rt  of  rei^nt  events  in  the  duchy. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  incessant  see-saw  of 
influences  the  Church  had  once  more  gained  on 
liberals.  Trescorre  was  out  of  favor,  the  Dominican  had 
begun  to  show  his  hand  more  openly,  and  tlie  Duke, 
more  than  ever  apprehensive  alxjut  his  health,  was 
ing  to  conciliate  heaven  by  his  renewed  pei-secution 
the  reformers.  In  the  general  upheaval  even  Ci 
had  nearly  lost  his  place;  and  it  was  rumored  that 
kept  it  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  wl 
had  represented  to  the  Duke  tiiat  the  persecution  of « 
scholar  already  famous  tlu"oughout  Europe  would  rcfled 
little  credit  on  the  Chunh. 

As  for  Gamba,  Andreoni,  though  unwilling  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  exact  wherealjouts,  assured  Odo 
he  was  well  and  had  not  lost  courage.  At  court  ma 
remained  much  as  usual.  'ITie  Duchess,  surrounded  bj 
her  familiars,  harl  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  mad 
penditure,  draining  the  exchecjuer  to  indulge  her  private 
whims,  filling  her  aimrtnients  with  mountebanks  and 
players,  and  boiruwing  from  courtiers  and  serv'ants  to 
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keep  her  creditors  from  the  door.  Trescorre  was  no 
longer  able  to  check  her  exti"avagance,  aiul  his  influence 
■with  the  Duke  being  on  the  wane,  tlie  court  was  once 
more  the  scene  of  unseemly  scandals  and  disoi-ders. 

The  only  new  figure  to  appear  there  since  Odo'a  de- 
parture was  that  of  the  little  prince's  governor,  who  had 
come  from  Rome  a  few  months  pix-viously  to  sujx-'rin- 
tcnd  the  heir's  education,  which  wiis  found  to  have  been 
grievously  neglectetl  under  his  fonner  inastei-s.  Tltis  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  an  ex-Jesuit  as  some  said,  but  without 
doubt  a  man  of  parts,  and  apparently  of  more  tolerant 
views  than  the  other  clun-chnien  alx>ut  the  court. 

"But,"  Andreoni  addetl,  "your  excellency  may  chance 
to  recall  him;  for  he  is  tlie  same  abate  de  Crucis  who 
was  sent  to  Pianura  by  the  Holy  Office  to  arrest  the 
German  astrologer." 

Odo  heanl  him  with  surprise.  He  hat!  ha<l  no  news 
of  de  Crucis  since  their  parting  in  Rome,  where,  as  he 
supposed,  the  latter  was  to  remain  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Bracciano.  Odo  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  or  why  the  Jesuit  had  come  to  Pianura:  but, 
whatever  his  reasons  for  being  there,  it  was  cei-tain  that 
his  influence  must  make  it^iclf  felt  far  beyond  the  range 
of  his  immediate  duties.  Whether  this  influence  would 
be  exerted  for  good  or  ill  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
bp«t;  but  much  as  Odo  admired  de  Crucis,  he  could  not 
Ibrgct  that  the  Jesuit,  by  his  own  avowal,  was  still 
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the  servant  of  the  greatest  organized  opposition  ts 
moral  and  intellectual  fi-eedom  that  the  world  had  ever 
kno^vn.  That  this  opposition  wsis  not  always  actively 
manifested  Odo  was  wt'll  aware.  He  knew  that 
Jesuit  spirit  moved  in  many  directions  and  that  iti' 
action  was  often  more  beneficial  than  that  of  its  oppo- 
nents; but  it  remaincfl  an  incalculable  clement  in  I 
composition  of  human  aftaii's,  and  one  the  more  to 
feared  since,  in  ceasing  to  have  a  material  existcm 
had  acquired  the  dread  pervasiveness  of  an  idea. 


With  the  Epiphany  the  wild  carnival-season  set  in. 
Nothing  could  sur[)ass  the  excesses  of  tliis  mad  time. 
All  classes  seemc<l  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  m 
every  gondola  hid  an  intrigue,  the  patrician^s  tal 
concealed  a  noble  lady,  the  feminine  hood  and  cli 
young  s[)nrk  bent  on  mystification,  the  friar's  lull 
a  man  of  pleasure  and  the  nun's  veil  a  lady  of  the  town. 
The  Piazza  swarmed  with  merry-makers  of  all  degreo. 
The  square  itself  was  taken  up  by  the  booths  of  huck- 
sters, rope-dancers  and  astrologers,  while  promenaden 
in  travesty  thronged  the  arcades,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
nobility,  in  their  white  masks  and  black  zendaletti,  sur- 
veyed the  scene  from  the  windows  of  the  assembly-rooms 
in  the  Procuratie,  or,  threading  the  crowd  on  the  arms 
of  their  gallants,  visited  the  various  peep-shows  and 
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ioclced  about  the  rhinoceros  exhibited  in  a  great  canvas 

on  the  Piazzetta.  The  characteristic  contrasts  of 

life  seemed  to  be  emphasized  by  the  vagaries 

carnival,  and  Odo  never  ceased  to  be  diverted  by 

sight  of  a  long  line  of  masqueraders  in  every  kind 

comic  disguise  kneeling  devoutly  before   the   bril- 

jtly-iit  shrine  of  the  Virgin  under  the  arches  of  the 

kocuratie,  while  the  friar  who  led  their  devotions  in- 

Bfiupted  his  litany  whenever  tlie  quack  on  an  adjoin- 

ii^  platform  began  to  bawl  through  a  tin  trumpet  the 

praise  of  his  miraculous  pills. 

The  moujiting  madness  culminated  on  Giovedi  Grasso, 

ie  last  Thursday  before  Lent,  when  the  Piazzetta  be- 

cune  tlie  scene  of  ceremonies  in  whicli  the  Doge  himself 

ook  part.  These  opened  with  the  decapitation  of  three 

nik;  a  rite  said   to  commemorate  some  long-forgot- 

BB  dispute  between  the  inveterate  enemies,  Venice  and 

Aquilcia.  The  bulls  prcce<letl  by  Imlbenlicrs  and  trum- 

peteis,  and  sunxjunded  by  armed  attendants,  were  led 

ia  state  before  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  executioner, 

nctiaed  in  his  bloody  work,  struck  off  each  head  with 

»  angle  stroke  of  his  huge  sword.  This  slaughter  was 

succeeded  by  pleasanter  sights,  such  as  the  famous  Vola, 

or  flight  of  a  boy  fiom  the  bell-tower  of  Saint  Mark's 

to  a  window  of  the  palace,  where  he  presented  a  nose- 

ffiy  to  his  Serenity  and  was  caught  up  again  to  his  airy 

Taulting-ground.  After  this  ingenious  feat  came  another 
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called  the   "Force  of  Hercules,"  given  by  a  band 
youths  who,  building  themselves  into  a  kind  of  p] 
mid,  shifted  their  postures  with  inexhaustible  agil 
while  bursts  of  fireworks  wove  yellow  arches 
the  midday  liglit.  Meanwliilo  tlic  crowds  in  tlie  st, 
fled  tills  way  and  that  as  a  throng  of  uproarious  yoi 
fellows  diove  before  them  the  bulls  that  were  to 
baited  in  the  open  squares;  and  wherever  a 
doorway  or  the  angle  of  a  building  afforded  shell 
from  the  rout,  some  ])ostuit-maker  or  ballad-singer 
gathered  a  cro«d  about  his  carpet. 

Ash  Wednesday  brought  about  a  dramatic  transfor- 
mation. Every  travesty  laid  aside,  every  tent  and  stall 
swept  away,  the  people  again  gathered  in  the  I'inza 
to  receive  tlie  ashes  of  penitence  on  their  heads.  The 
churches  now  became  the  chief  centres  of  interest 
Venice  was  noted  for  her  sacred  music  and  for  the 
lavish  illumination  of  her  favorite  shrines  and  chapcU: 
and  few  religious  spectacles  were  more  impressive  than 
the  Forty  Hours'  devotion  in  the  wealthier  churches 
of  tlie  city.  All  the  magic  of  music,  {lainting  and  sculp- 
ture were  combined  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  (Klo's 
sense  of  the  dramatic  tjuality  of  the  Catholic  rites  found 
gratification  in  the  moving  scenes  where,  amid  the  im- 
perishable splendors  of  his  own  creation,  man  owned 
himself  but  dust.  Never  before  had  he  Ixen  .so  alive  to 
the  symbolism  of  the  penitential  season,  so  awed  by  th* 
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ty  and  sjnnmetry  of  that  great  structure  of  the 
iturgical  Year  that  leads  the  soul  up,  step  by  step,  to 
*'ful  heights  of  Calvary.  The  very  carelessness  of 
about  him  seemed  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  the 
■roes  enacted — as  though  the  Church,  after  all  her 
tcnturies  of  dominion,  were  still,  as  in  those  early  days, 
nt  a  voice  crjing  in  the  wilderness. 
Tlie  Easter  bells  ushei-ed  in  the  reign  of  another 
ipirit.  If  the  cumival  folly  was  spent,  the  joy  of  re- 
itniing  life   replaced  it.   After  the  winter  diversions 
)f  canls,  concerts  and  theati'es,  came  the  excursions 
k)  the  island-gardens  of  the  lagoon  and  the  evening 
MDmenade  of  the  frcsca  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Now  the 
Wice-winduws  were  hung  with  awnings,  the  oleanders 
^Pk  balconies  grew  rosy  against  the  sea-worn  marble, 
lod  yellow  snap-tli-agons  blossomed  from  the  crumbling 
•alls.  The  market-boats  brought  early  fruits  and  vege- 
Ublcs  from  the  Brenta  ami  ix)sos  and  gillv-flowei-s  fi-om 
'aduan  gardens;  and  when  the  wind  set  from  shore 
ied  with  it  the  scent  of  lime-blossoms  and  flower- 
ing fields.  Now  also  was  the  season  when  the  great  civic 
religious  processions  took  phu-e,  dyeing  the  water 
Wth  sunset  hues  as  they  swept  from  the  stcj»s  of  the 
IWoetta  to  San  Giorgio,  the  Kctlcniore  or  the  Salute, 
the  fashionable  convents  the  nuns  celebrated  the  fes- 
rols  of  their  patron  saints  with  musical  and  dramatic 
tcrtainments  to  wtiich  secular  visitors  were  invited. 
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These  entertainments  were  a  noted  feature  of 
tian  life,  and  the  subject  of  much  scandalous  com 
among  visitors  from  beyond  the  Alp.  The  nuns  ol 
stricter  onlers  were  as  closely  cloistered  as  elsew 
but  in  the  convents  of  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Chiara, 
a  few  others,  mostly  filled  by  the  daughters  of  the 
bility,  an  unusual  lilxn-ty  prevailed.  It  was  known  that 
the  inmates  had  biken  the  veil  for  family  reasons,  and 
to  the  indulgent  Venetian  temper  it  seemed  natural 
their  seclusion  should  be  made  as  little  irksome  as 
sible.  As  a  rule  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  nuns 
sisted  merely  in  their  iK'ing  alioweil  to  receive  visits 
the  presence  of  a  lay-sister,  and  to  perfonn  in  con( 
on  the  feast-days  of  the  order;  but  some  few  conv 
had  a  name  for  far  greater  license,  and  it  was  a  comi 
thing  for  the  noble  libertine  returned  from  Italy  to 
of  his  intrigue  with  a  V'enetian  nun. 

Odo,  in  the  Procuratcssa's  train,  had  of  course  vi.flt<d 
many  of  the  princijtal  convents.  Whether  it  were  owinjr 
to  the  malicious  pleasure  of  contrasting  their  owti  st:ii 
with  that  of  their  cloistered  sisters,  or  to  the  «listi' 
shelter  which  the  jxirlor  affoixied  to  their  private  in- 
trigues, the  Venetian  ladies  were  exceedingly  jjartiftl  •" 
these  visits.  The  I'rocuratessa  was  no  exception  to  ' 
rule,  and  as  was  natural  to  one  of  her  complexion, 
preferred  the  convents  where  the  greatest  firefloni  pre- 
vailed. Odo,  however,  had  hitherto  found  little  to  tempt  | 
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^•ti  these  glimpses  of  forbidden  fruit  The  nuns, 
.%  often  young  and  pretty,  had  tlie  insipidity  of 
lroVi.en  secluded  from  the  passions  and  sorrows  of  life 
ithout  being  raised  alwve  them;  and  he  prefeiTcd  the 
frank  coarseness  of  the  Pi-ocuratessa's  circle  to  the  sim- 
pering graces  of  the  cloister. 

Even  Coeur-Volanfs  nipterious  boast  of  a  conquest 
W  had  made  among  the  sisters  failed  to  excite  his 
friend's  curiosity.  The  Maniuess,  though  still  devoted 
to  Miranda,  was  too  much  the  child  of  his  race  not  to 
'leek  variety  in  his  emotions;  indeed  he  often  declared 
Ibat  the  one  fault  of  the  Italian  character  was  its  un- 
imaginative fidelity  in  love-affairs. 

"Does  ft  nian,"  he  asked,  "dine  off"  one  dish  at  a 
gnurmefs  banr|uet?  And  why  should  I  restrict  myself  to 
one  course  at  the  most  richly-spread  table  in  Europe.' 
One  must  love  at  least  two  women  to  appi-eciate  either; 
and,  did  the  silly  creatures  but  know  it,  a  rival  becomes 
them  like  a  patch.'" 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Crucifix,  he  went  on  to  explain, 
possessed  the  very  qualities  that  Miranda  lacked.  The 
daughter  of  a  rich  nobleman  of  Treviso,  she  was  skilled 
in  music,  drawing  and  all  the  operations  of  the  needle, 
and  was  early  promised  in  marriage  to  a  young  man 
whose  estates  adjoined  her  father's.  Tlie  jealousy  of  a 
ynHiager  sister,  who  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  suitor, 
oauaed  her  to  accuse  Cceur- Volant's  mistress  of  miscon- 
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all  Venice  was  abroud.  Gondolius  laden  with  musicians 
uid  hung  with  coloi-cd  pn|5cr  liiunw  lay  beneath  the 
palac-e  windows  or  drifted  out  ou  the  oily  reaches  of 
the  lagoon.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the  side-canals 
»ere  dark  and  noiseless  but  for  the  hundreds  of  caged 
nightingales  that  made  every  byway  musical.  As  his 
prow  ^lipiHxl  past  garden  walls  and  under  the  blackness 
of  low -arched  bridges  Odo  felt  the  futhomless  mystery  of 
tlie  \enetian  night :  not  the  open  night  of  the  lagoons, 
but  the  secret  dusk  of  nameless  water-ways  between 
blind  » indows  and  complaisant  gates. 

^t  one  of  these  his  gondola  presently  touched.  The 
was  cautiously  unhaiTt'd  niRl  Odo  found  himself  in 
« strip  of  garden  precetling  a  low  pavilion  in  which  not 
a  liglit  was  visible.  A  woman-servant  led  him  indoors 
and  the  Marquess  greeted  him  on  the  threshold. 
"You  are  late!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  began  to  fear  you 

tJd  not  be  here  to  receive  our  guests  with  me." 
Your  guests.^"  Odo  repeated.  "I  had  fancied  there 
but  one." 
The  Marquess  smiled.  "My  dear  Mary  of  the  Cruci- 
fix," he  said,  "is  too  well-born  to  venture  out  alone  at 
this  lat«  hour,  and  has  prevailed  on  her  Ixjsom  friend 
^Qarcoinj>any  her.  —  Besides,"  he  addetl  with  his  depre- 
^0big  shrug,  "I  own  I  have  had  too  recent  an  ex- 
perience of  vour  .success  to  tnist  yon  alone  with  my 
endiantress;  and  she  has  promised  to  bring  the  most 
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fascinating  nun  in  the  convent  to  protect  her  from  your 
wiles." 

As  he  8]X>ke  he  led  Odo  into  a  room  furnished  in  the 
luxurious  style  of  a  French  boudoir.  A  Savonnerie  car- 
pet covered  the  floor,  the  lounges  and  easy-chairs  were 
heaped  with  cushions,  and  the  panels  hung  with  pastel 
drawings  of  a  lively  or  sentimental  character.  The  win- 
dows towaid  the  garden  were  close-shutterutl,  but  those 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  room  stood  open  on  a  starlit 
terrace  whence  the  eye  looked  out  over  the  lagoon  to 
the  outer  line  of  islands. 

"Confess,"  cried  Ca?iir- Volant,  pointing  to  a  table  set 
with  delicacies  and  flanked  by  silver  winc-coolci-s,  "that 
I  have  spared  no  pains  to  do  my  goddess  honor  aiwl 
that  this  interior  must  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  whitewashed  cells  and  dismal  refectory  of  her  con- 
vent! No  passion,"  he  continued,  with  his  quaint  didac- 
tic air,  "is  so  susceptible  as  love  to  the  influence  of  its 
surroundings;  and  principles  which  might  have  held  out 
against  a  horse-hair  sofa  and  soitpe  i  Vo'ignon  ha^T  be- 
fore now  been  known  to  succumb  to  silk  cushions  and 
champagne." 

He  received  with  perfect  good-humor  tlie  retort  that 
if  he  failed  in  his  designs  his  cook  and  his  upholsterer 
would  not  be  to  blame;  and  the  young  men  were  still 
engaged  in  such  banter  when  the  servant  returned  to 
say  tliat  a  gondola  was  at  the  water-gate.  The  Mar 
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'  quess  hastened  out  and  presently  reappeared  with  two 
masked  and  liooded  figures.  The  first  of  these,  whom  he 
led  by  the  hand,  entered  with  the  air  of  one  not  unac- 
cuatomed  to  her  sunxninclings;  but  tlie  other  hiuig  back, 
and  on  the  Marquess's  inviting  them  to  unmask,  hur- 
riedly signed  to  her  friend  to  refuse. 

"Very  well,  fair  strangers,"  said  Coeur- Volant  with  a 
laugh;  "if  you  insist  on  prolonging  our  suspense  we 
shall  avenge  oui-sclves  by  prolonging  youi-s,  and  neither 

I  my  friend  nor  I  will  unmask  till  you  are  pleased  to  set 
us  the  example."  | 

ITie  first  Imly  echoed  his  laugh.  "Shall  I  own,"  she 
cried,  "that  I  susjiect  in  this  luiflattei-iug  coinjtliance  a 
pretext  to  conceal  your  friend's  features  from  me  as  long 
as  possible.'  F'or  my  part,"  she  continuetl,  throwing  back 
her  hood,  "the  mask  of  hypocrisy  I  am  conij)eIled  to 
wear  in  the  convent  makes  me  hate  every  form  of  dis- 
guise, and  witli  all  my  defects  I  prefer  to  Ix?  known  as  I 
ani."  And  witli  tlmt  she  detached  her  mask  and  dropped 
the  cloak  from  her  shoulders. 

The  gesture  revealed  a  Ijcauty  of  the  laughing  sensu- 
ous type  Ijest  suited  to  such  surroundings.  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Crucifix,  in  her  sumptuous  gown  of  shot-silk, 
with  f)e8U"ls  wound  through  her  reddish  hair  and  liang- 
ing  on  her  bare  shouldere,  might  have  stepped  from 
aome  festal  canvas  of  Bonifazio's.  She  had  laid  aside 
even  the  light  gauze  veil  worn  by    ' 
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^Be  instant,  and  the  latter,  turning  vnth  a  laugh,  found 
rSiiMself  face  to  face  with  Fulvia  Vivaldi.  He  grew  white, 
i  and  Mary  of  the  Crucifix  sprang  forward  to  support  her 
friend. 

"Good  God!  What  is  this?"  gasped  tlie  Marquess, 
rtaring  from  one  to  the  other. 

A  glance  of  entreaty  from  Fulvia  checked  the  answer 
on  Odo's  lips,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the 
room;  then  Fulvia,  breaking  away  from  her  companion, 
fled  out  on  the  terrace.  Sister  Mary  was  about  to  follow; 
but  Odo,  controlling  himself,  stepped  between  them. 

"Madam,'"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "I  recognize  in 
j  }our  companion  a  friend  of  whom  I  have  long  had  no 

tWill  you  p»irt!on  me  if  I  speak  with  her  alone?'" 
>r  Mary  drew  back  with  a  meiuiing  sptirkle  in  her 
»me  eyes.  "Why,  this,""  she  cried,  not  without  a 
touch  of  resentment,  "is  the  pi-etliest  ending  iniagi- 
ttible;  but  what  a  sly  creature,  to  be  sure,  to  make  me 
ttiink  it  was  her  first  assignation!'" 

Odo,  without  answering,  hastened  out  on  the  terrace. 
It  was  so  dark  after  tlie  brightly -lit  room  that  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  distinguish  the  figure  which  hati 
sprang  to  the  low  parapet  above  the  water;  and  he 
•tumbled  forward  just  in  time  to  snatch  Fulvia  back  to 
afety. 

"This  is  madness!'"  he  cried,  as  she  hung  upon  him 
trembling. 
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f  hid  hb  face  in  his  hands  and  for  a  moment  both 
lent.  "And  you  have  no  other  word  for  me — 
}*"  he  faltered  at  last. 

fixed  him  with  a  hai-d  bright  stare.  "Yes — one," 
cried;  "keep  a  place  for  me  among  your  gallant 
)llections.'' 

Evia!^  he  said  with  sudden  strength,  and  caught 
the  arm. 
me  pass!"  she  cried. 
No,  by  heaven!"  he  retorted;  "not  till  you  listen 
ne — till  you  tell  me  how  it  is  I  come  upon  you 
■Ah,  child,"  he  broke  out,  "do  you  fancy  I  don't 
now  little  you  belong  in  such  scenes?  That  I  don't 

I  you  are  here  through  some  dreadful  eiTor?  Ful- 
le  pleaded,  "will  you  never  trust  me?"  And  at 
ord  he  burned  with  blushes  in  the  darkness, 
voice,  perhaps,  rather  than  what  he  said,  seemed 
vc  struck  a  yielding  fibre.  He  felt  her  arm 
nble  in  his  hold;  but  after  a  moment  she  said  with 
el  distinctness :  "  There  was  no  error.  I  came  know- 
iy.  It  was  the  company  and  not  the  place  I  was 
tdved  in." 

Mo  drew  back  with  a  start;  then,  as  if  in  spite  of 
iself,  he  broke  into  a  laugh.  "By  the  .saints,"  said 
almost  joyously,  "I  am  sorry  to  be  where  I  am  not 
tted;  but,  since  no  better  company  offers,  will  you 
nke  the  best  of  mine  and  suffer  me  to  hand  you 
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least  sound;  but  her  hand  lay  in  liis  like  a  child's  and 
he  felt  himself  her  master. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace  a  flight  of  steps  led 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  shore.  He  helped  her  down  and 
after  listening  a  moment  gave  a  whistle.  Presently  they 
heard  the  low  plash  of  oars  and  saw  the  prow  of  a  gon- 
dola cautiously  rounding  the  angle  of  the  terrace.  The 
Water  was  shallow  and  the  boatmen  proceeded  slowly 
ud  at  length  paused  a  few  yards  from  the  land. 
^P>We  can  come  no  nearer,"  one  of  them  called;  "what 

"Your  mistress  is  unwell  and  wishes  to  return,'"  Odo 
answered;  and  catching  Fulvia  in  his  arms  he  waded 
out  with  her  to  the  gondola  and  lifteil  her  over  the 
side.  "To  Santa  Chiara!"  he  oitlered,  jls  he  laid  her  on 
the  cushions  beneath  iheyhlse;  and  the  boatmen,  recog- 
nizing her  OS  one  of  their  late  fares,  without  more  ado 
began  to  row  rapidly  toward  the  city. 


IV 


the  pitying  darkness  of  the  gondola  she  lay  be- 
'yond  speech,  her  hand  in  his,  her  breath  coming  fit- 
fiillv.  Odo  waited  in  suspense,  not  daring  to  question 
[JK,  yet  sure  that  if  she  did  not  speak  then  she  woultl 
do  so.  All  doubt  and  perjjlcxity  of  spirit  had 
in  the  simple  sense  of  her  nearness.  The  throb 
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of  her  hand  in  his  was  like  the  heart-beat  of  hope. 
He  felt  himself  no  longer  a  drifting  spectator  of  life 
but  a  sharer  in  its  gifts  and  renunciations,  ^\^lich  this 
meeting  would  bring  he  daretl  not  jet  surmise:  it  was 
enough  that  he  was  with  Fulvia  and  that  love  W 
fi-eed  his  spirit. 

At  length  she  began  to  speak.  Her  agitation  was  so 
great  that  he  had  difficulty  in  piecing  together  the  frag- 
ments of  her  story;  but  for  the  moment  he  wa«  more 
concerned  in  regaining  her  confidence  tlrnn  in  seeking 
to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  past.  Before  she  could 
end,  the  gondola  rouuck^l  the  comer  of  the  narrow 
canal  skirting  the  guixJen-wall  of  Santa  Chiara.  AJaniied 
lest  he  should  lose  her  again  he  passionately  urge<l  her 
to  receive  him  on  the  morrow;  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion she  consented.  A  moment  later  their  prow  touched 
the  postem  and  the  boatman  gave  a  low  call  which 
proved  hiui  no  novice  at  the  business.  Fuhna  signed  to 
Odo  not  to  sjK-ak  or  move;  and  they  sat  listening  in- 
tently for  the  opening  of  the  gate.  As  soon  as  it  wai 
unbarred  she  sprang  ashore  and  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  garden;  and  with  a  cold  sense  of  failure  Odo 
heard  the  bolt  slipping  Ijack  and  the  stealthy  fall  of  the 
oars  as  the  gondola  slid  awny  under  the  shadow  of  the 
convent-wall.  Whither  was  he  being  carried  and  would 
that  bolt  ever  be  drawn  for  him  again.'  In  the  sultry 
dawn  the  convent  loomed  furbiddingly  as  a  prison,  and 
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he  could  hardly  believe  tJiat  a  few  hours  earlier  the  very 
doors  now  closed  against  him  had  stood  open  to  all  the 
world.  They  would  open  again;  but  whether  to  him, 
who  could  conjecture?  He  was  resolved  to  see  Fulvia 
again,  but  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  forcing  him- 
self upon  her.  She  had  pi-omised  to  receive  him;  but 
what  revulsion  of  feeling  nught  not  the  morrow  bring? 
Unable  to  sleep,  he  bade  the  boatmen  carry  him  to 
the  Lido.  The  sun  was  just  rising  above  tJie  Friulian 
Alpa  and  the  lagoon  lay  dull  and  smooth  a.s  a  breathed- 
on  mirror.  As  he  paced  the  lonely  sands  he  tried  to  re- 
construct Fulvia's  broken  story,  supplementing  it  with 
such  details  as  his  experience  of  Venetian  life  suggested. 
It  appeared  that  after  her  father's  death  she  had  found 
herself  possessed  of  a  small  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
painfiilly  accumulated  for  her  during  the  two  years  they 
had  spent  in  Pavia.  Her  only  thought  waa  to  employ 
this  inheritance  in  publishing  the  great  work  on  the 
origin  of  civilization  which  Vivaldi  had  completed  a  few 
days  before  his  last  seizure.  Through  one  of  the  pro- 
iSBBBors  of  the  University,  who  had  been  her  father'^ 
friend,  she  negotiated  witli  a  printer  of  Amsterdam  for 
the  production  of  the  book,  and  the  terms  being  agi-eed 
on,  despatched  the  money  and  the  manuscript  tliither 
by  a  sure  hand.  Both  were  duly  delivered  and  the  pub- 
lisher had  advanced  so  far  in  his  work  as  to  send  Fulvia 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  chapters,  when  he  took 
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She  had  mistaken  his  revolutionary  bluster  for  philo- 
sophic enlightenment;  and,  pei-suaited  that  he  shared  in 
her  views,  she  rashly  appealed  to  him  for  help.  With 
the  most  eloquent  expressions  of  sympathy  he  offered 
her  a  home  under  his  own  roof;  but  on  reaching  Venice 
she  was  but  ill-received  by  his  wife  and  family,  who 
mode  no  scruple  of  declaring  that,  being  but  pensioners 
themselves,  they  were  in  no  sbite  to  nourish  their  pau- 
per relatives.  Fulvia  could  not  but  own  that  they  were 
right;  for  they  lived  in  the  garret  of  a  half-ruined 
bou.se,  pawning  their  very  beds  to  pay  for  ices  in  the 
Piazza,  and  sitting  at  home  all  the  week  in  dirty  shifts 
and  nightcaps  that  they  might  go  to  mass  in  silk  and 
powder  on  a  Sunday. 

After  two  months  of  wretchedness  with  these  un- 
friendly hosts,  whom  she  vainly  tried  to  conciliate  by 
a  hundred  little  services  and  attentions,  the  poor  girl 
resolved  to  return  to  Milan,  where  she  hoped  to  obtain 
■Nne  menial  position  in  the  household  of  one  of  her 
father's  friends.  Her  cousins,  at  this,  made  a  great  out- 
crj-,  protesting  that  none  of  their  blood  should  so  de- 
mean herself,  and  that  they  woulil  spare  no  efforts  to 
6nd  «onie  better  way  of  providing  for  her.  Their  noble 
connections  gave  Fulvia  the  hope  that  they  might  ob- 
tain a  small  pension  for  her,  and  she  unsuspiciously 
yielded  to  their  wishes ;  but  to  her  dismay  she  learned, 
a  few  weeks  later,  that,  thanks  to  their  exertions,  she 
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was  to  be  admitted  as  a  novice  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Chiara,  Thougii  it  was  the  common  way  of  disposing 
of  portionless  girls,  the  liberal  views  of  her  cousins  bad 
reassured  Fulvia,  and  she  woke  to  her  fate  too  late  to 
escape  it.  She  was  to  enter  on  her  novitiate  on  the 
morrow;  but  even  had  delay  been  possible  she  knew 
that  both  the  civil  and  i-eligious  authorities  would 
uphold  her  family  in  their  course. 

Her  cousins,  knowing  her  independent  spirit,  and 
perhaps  fearing  an  outcry  if  they  sequestered  her  too 
closely,  had  thought  to  soften  her  resistance  by  placing 
her  in  a  convent  noted  for  its  leniencies;  but  to  I'ulvia 
such  surroundings  were  more  repugnant  than  the  strict- 
est monastic  discipline.  The  corruption  of  the  religioui 
orders  was  a  favorite  topic  with  her  father's  friends, 
and  the  Venetian  nuns  were  noted  throughout  Italy  for 
their  frivolous  and  dissipated  lives;  but  nothing  tlrnt 
Fulvia  had  heai-d  or  imagined  approached  the  realities 
that  awaited  her.  At  first  the  lEere  sense  of  imprison- 
ment, of  being  cut  off  forever  from  the  world  of  free 
thought  and  action  which  had  been  her  native  element, 
overwhelmed  every  other  feeling,  and  .slie  lay  numb  in 
the  clutch  of  fate.  But  she  was  too  young  for  this  mer- 
ciful torpor  to  last,  and  with  the  returning  conscious- 
ness of  her  situation  came  the  instinctive  effort  to 
amend  it.  How  she  longed  then  to  have  been  buried 
in  some  strict  order,  where  she  might  have  spent  bet 
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dni  in  solitary  work  and  meditation !  How  she 
the  petty  gossip  of  the  nuns,  their  furtive  reaching 
after  forbidden  pleasures!  The  blindest  bigotry  would 
have  been  less  insuifcrablc  than  this  clandestine  com- 
mcTOe  with  the  world,  the  strictest  sequestration  than 
this  open  parody  of  the  monastic  calling.  She  sought  in 
Tain  among  her  companions  for  an  answering  mind. 
Many,  like  herself,  were  in  open  rebellion  against  their 
bt;  but  for  reasons  so  diilerent  that  tlie  feeling  was  an 
idded  estrangement.  At  last  the  longing  to  escape  over- 
mastered every  other  sensation.  It  became  a  fixed  idea, 
t  devouring  passion.  She  did  not  trust  herself  to  think 
of  what  must  follow,  but  centred  every  faculty  on  the 
effort  of  evasion. 

At  this  point  in  her  story  her  growing  distress  had 
made  it  hard  for  Odo  to  gather  more  than  a  general 
bint  of  her  meaning.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  she 
had  found  her  sole  hope  of  escape  lay  in  gaining  the 
friendship  of  one  of  the  more  favored  nuns.  Her  own 
position  in  the  community  was  of  the  humblest,  for  she 
had  neither  rank  nor  wealth  to  commend  her;  but  her 
skill  on  the  harpsichord  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
music-mistress  and  she  had  been  enrolled  in  the  con- 
rent  orchestra  before  her  novitiate  was  over.  This  had 
brought  her  into  contact  with  a  few  of  the  more  favored 
sisters,  and  among  them  she  hod  recognized  in  Sister 
'Mary  of  the  Crucifix  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman  who 
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tnre,  the  disoi-der  of  her  spirit,  supplied  what  lier  words 
omitted.  Not  for  a  moment,  either  in  listening  to  her 
or  in  the  soberer  period  of  revision,  did  he  question  the 
exact  truth  of  her  narrative.  It  was  the  second  time  that 
they  haxl  met  under  strange  circumstances;  yet  now  as 
before  the  sense  of  her  candor  was  his  ruling  thought. 
He  concluded  that,  wltatever  plight  she  found  herself 
in,  she  would  be  its  immediate  justification;  and  felt 
sure  he  must  have  reached  this  conclusion  though  love 
had  not  had  a  stake  in  the  verdict.  This  perhaps  but 
proved  him  the  more  deeply  taken;  for  it  is  when  pas- 
aon  tigiitens  the  net  that  reason  flaps  her  wings  most 
iindly. 

Day  was  high  when  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  impa- 
tient for  a  word  from  Fulvia.  None  had  come;  and  as  the 
hours  passetl  he  yielded  to  the  most  disheartening  fan- 
cies. His  wretchedness  was  increa.scd  by  the  thought  that 
he  had  once  inflicted  on  her  such  suspense  he  was  now 
'  CBdnring;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  wonder  if  this  were 
her  revenge  for  \'ercelli.  But  if  the  past  was  intolerable 
to  consider  the  future  was  all  bjiffliiig  fears.  His  imme- 
diate study  was  how  to  see  her;  and  this  her  continued 
denoe  seemed  to  refuse   him.  The   extremity  of  her 
piiglit  was  his  best  ally;  yet  here  again  anxiety  sug- 
gested that  his  ha\'ing  been  the  witness  of  her  humilia- 
tion must  insensibly  turn  her  against  him.  Never  per- 
haps docs  a  man  show  less  knowledge  of  human  nature 
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than  in  speculating  on  the  conduct  of  his  beloved;  and 
every  step  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  conjectures  carried 
Odo  farther  from  the  truth.  This  rose  on  him  at  night* 
fall,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  slipped  in  his  hand  by  a 
lay-sister  as  he  crossed  the  square  before  his  lodgings. 
He  steppetl  to  the  light  of  the  nearest  shrine  and  read 
the  few  words  in  a  tumult.  "This  being  Friday,  no  vbi- 
tore  are  admitted  to  the  convent;  but  I  entreat  you  to 
come  to  me  to-morrow  an  hour  before  benediction."  A 
postscript  added :  "  It  is  the  hour  when  visitors  eire  most 
fixMjuent." 

He  saw  her  meaning  in  a  flash:  his  best  chance  of 
speaking  with  her  wa.s  in  a  ci-owd,  and  his  heart  Ixiunded 
at  the  significance  of  her  admi.ssion.  Now  indeed  he  felt 
himself  lord  of  the  future.  Nothing  counted  but  that 
lie  was  to  see  her.  His  horizon  was  naiTowed  to  the  ban 
tliroiigh  which  her  hand  would  greet  him;  yet  never 
had  the  world  appeared  so  vast. 

Lting  before  the  hour  appointed  he  was  at  the  gate 
of  Santa  Chiara.  He  asked  to  speak  with  Sister  Veronica 
and  the  portress  led  him  to  the  parlor.  Several  nuns 
were  already  behind  the  grate,  chatting  with  a  group  of 
fashionable  ladies  and  their  gallants;  but  Fulvia  was  not 
among  thcni.  In  a  few  moments  the  portress  returned 
and  informed  Odo  that  Sister  Veronica  was  indisposed 
and  unable  to  leave  her  cell.  His  heart  sank,  and  he 
asked  if  she  had  sent  no  message.  The  portress  answered 
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in  the  negative,  but  added  that  the  Abbess  begged  him 
to  come  to  her  parlor;  and  at  thin  his  hopes  took  wing 
again. 

The  Abbess's  parlor  was  preceded  by  a  handsome  ante- 
chamber, where  Odo  was  bidden  to  wait.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  Reverend  Mothers  hour  for  receiving  company, 
for  through  the  door  Ixjyoiid  he  heai-d  laughter  and 
music  and  the  sound  of  lively  talk.  Presently  this  door 
opened  and  Mary  of  the  Crucifix  entei-etl.  In  her  monas- 
tic habit  she  looked  coarse  and  overblown:  the  severe 
lines  and  sober  tints  of  the  dress  did  not  become  her. 
Odo  felt  an  insurmountable  repugnance  at  seeing  her. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  Fulvia  hati  chosen  such  an 
intennediary,  and  for  the  first  time  a  stealing  doubt 
tainted  his  thoughts  of  her. 

Sister  Marj'  seemed  to  read  his  mind.  "You  bear  me 
a  grudge,""  said  she  gaily;  "but  I  think  you  will  live  to 
own  that  I  do  not  return  it.  Come  with  nie  if  you  wish 
to  speak  with  Sister  Veronica.'" 

Odo  flushed  with  surprise.  "She  is  not  too  unwell  to 
receive  me.''" 

Sister  Mary  raised  her  eyebrows  in  astonishment.  "To 
receive  her  cousin.'  Her  nearest  male  relative,  come  from 
Treviso  purposely  to  visit  her?  Tlie  saints  forbid!"  she 
cried.  "The  jxior  child  is  indeed  dying — but  only  to 
see  her  cousin!"  And  with  that  she  seized  his  hand  and 
hurried  him  down  the  corridor  to  a  door  on  which  she 
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tapped  three  times.  It  opened  at  once,  and  catching 
Odo  by  the  shoulder  she  pushed  him  laughinglv  oter 
the  threshold  and  crie<l  out  as  she  vanished:  "Be  care- 
ful not  to  agitate  the  sufferer !" 

Odo  found  himself  in  a  neat  plain  cell;  but  he  had  no 
eyes  for  his  surroundings.  All  that  he  saw  was  Fulvia, 
dressed  in  her  nun's  habit  and  seated  near  the  window, 
through  which  the  afternoon  light  fell  softly  on  her 
white  coif  and  the  austere  folds  of  her  dress.  She  rose 
and  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

•*  You  are  not  ill,  then  ?"  he  cried,  stupidly,  and  the 
color  rose  to  her  pale  face. 

"No,'"  she  said,  "I  am  not  ill,  and  at  first  I  was  re- 
luctant to  make  use  of  such  a  subterfuge;  but  to  feign 
an  indisposition  was  the  only  way  of  speaking  with  you 
privately,  and,  alas,  in  this  school  one  soon  becomes  it 
proficient  in  deceit."  She  paused  a  moment  and  then 
added  with  an  effort:  "Even  thi.s  favor  I  could  not  have 
obtained  save  through  Sister  Mary  of  the  Crucifix;  but 
she  now  understands  that  you  are  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  that  my  motive  for  wishing  to  see  you  is 
not  what  she  at  first  supposed." 

This  was  said  with  such  noble  simplicity  and  so  direct 
a  glance,  that  Odo,  confused  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
doubts,  could  only  murmur  as  he  bent  over  her  hand: 
'^Fuoco  di  qucsf  inccndio  non  i''  aasale.'" 

She  drew  back  gently  and  signed  him  to  a  seat.  "I 
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rust  not,"  she  said,  answering  his  citation;  "but  I  think 
he  flame  through  wliich  Beatrice  walkc<l  must  have 
>eeD  less  contaminating  than  this  niora.ss  in  which  I 
Bounder." 

She  was  silent  a  moment  and  he  had  leisure  to  steal 

closer  look  at  her.  It  was  the  first  time  since  their 
meeting  that  he  had  really  seen  her  face;  and  he  was 
itruck  by  tlie  touch  of  awe  that  had  come  upon  her 
beauty.  Perhaps  her  recent  suffering  had  spiritualized  a 
tountenance  already  pure  and  lofty ;  for  as  he  looked  at 
ker  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  transformed  into  a 
being  beyond  earthly  contact,  and  his  heart  sank  with 
the  sense  of  her  remoteness.  Presently  she  began  to 
•peak  and  his  consciousness  of  the  distance  between 
theni  was  increased  by  the  composure  of  her  manner. 
All  signs  of  confusion  and  distress  had  vanished.  She 
faced  him  with  the  same  innocent  freedom  as  under 
her  father's  roof,  and  all  tlmt  liad  since  pa.sscd  Ijetwecn 
them  seemed  to  have  slipped  from  her  without  a  trace. 

She  began  by  thanking  him  for  coming,  and  then  at 
once  reverted  to  her  desperate  situation  and  to  her 
determination  to  escape. 

"I  am  alone  and  friendless,'"  she  said,  "and  though 
the  length  of  our  past  acqunintance"  (and  here  indeed 
she  blushed)  "scarce  warrants  such  a  presumption,  yet 
I  believe  that  in  my  father's  name  I  may  appeal  to  you. 
ly  be  that  with  the  Ijest  will  to  help  me  you  can 
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discover  no  way  of  doing  so,  but  at  least  I  shall  Iiavt 
the  benefit  of  your  advice.  I  now  see,"  she  added,  again 
deeply  blushing,  but  keeping  her  eyes  on  his,  "the  mad- 
ness of  my  late  attempt,  and  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
from  which  you  rescued  me.  Death  were  indeed  prefer- 
able to  such  chances;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  die  while 
life  hokls  out  a  hope  of  liberation." 

As  she  spoke  there  flashed  on  Odo  the  reason  of  her 
remoteness  and  composure.  He  had  come  to  her  a»  » 
lover:  she  received  him  as  a  friend.  His  longing  to  aid 
her  was  inspired  by  passion:  she  saw  in  it  only  the 
natural  impulse  of  benevolence.  So  mortifying  was  tht 
discovery  that  he  hardly  followetl  her  words.  All  hi» 
thoughts  were  engaged  in  reviewing  the  past;  and  he 
now  saw  that  if,  as  she  said,  their  acquaintance  scam 
warranted  her  appealing  to  him  as  a  friend,  it  still  Its 
justified  his  addressing  her  as  a  lover.  Only  once  before 
had  he  spoken  to  her  of  love,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances which  almost  forbade  a  return  to  the  subject,  or 
at  least  compelled  an  added  prudence  in  approaching  it 
Once  again  he  found  himself  the  prisoner  of  his  folk, 
and  stood  aghast  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  punishment 
To  play  the  part  she  ascribed  to  him  was  his  only  por- 
tion; and  he  resolved  at  lea.st  to  play  it  like  a  man. 

With  what  composure  he  might  he  assured  Ful»i« 
of  his  desire  to  ser^'e  her,  and  asked  if  she  had  no  hope 
of  obtaining  her  release  from  the  Holy  See.  She  an- 
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Kwered:  None,  since  enquiry  must  reveal  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  prosecuted  for 
heresj,  and  that  after  his  death  she  had  devoted  the 
tmall  sum  he  had  left  her  tu  the  publication  of  his  writ- 
ings. She  added  that  his  Holiness,  resolved  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  late  Poj>e''s  leniency,  had  greatly  en- 
larged the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  taken 
(pecial  measures  to  pre\ent  those  who  entered  the  reli- 
gious life  from  renouncing  their  calling. 

"Since  I  have  been  here,"  she  said,  "three  nuns  have 
tried  to  obtain  theii-  release,  and  one  has  conclusively 
proved  that  she  was  forced  to  take  the  vows  by  fraud; 
but  their  pleas  have  l>een  rejectetl,  and  mine  would  meet 
the  same  fate.  Indeed,  the  only  result  would  be  to  de- 
prive me  of  what  little  liberty  I  am  allowed;  for  the 
three  nuns  I  speak  of  are  now  the  most  closely  watched 
in  the  convent." 

She  went  on  to  explain  that,  thanks  to  the  conni- 
vance of  Sister  Mai-y  of  the  Crucifix,  her  actual  escape 
might  be  effected  without  much  difficulty;  but  that  she 
•as  now  awake  to  the  madness  of  taking  so  desperate  a 
itep  without  knowing  whither  it  would  lead  lier. 

"To  be  safe,"  she  said,  "I  must  cross  the  borders  of 
Switzerland.  If  I  could  reach  Geneva  I  should  be  be- 
yond the  arm  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  at  the  University 
there  I  should  find  friends  of  my  father's  who  would 
I  surely  take  pity  on  my  situation  and  help  me  to  a  liv- 
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ing.  But  the  journey  is  long  and  difficult,  and  not  to  be 
safely  attempted  without  some  assurance  of  shelter  on 
the  way." 

It  was  on  Odo's  lips  to  declare  that  he  would  provide 
her  with  shelter  and  escort;  but  at  this  moment  three 
warning  taps  announced  the  return  of  Sister  Mary  of 
tlie  Crucifix. 

She  entered  merrily  and  at  once  laid  one  hand  on 
Fulvia's  brow  and  caught  her  wrist  in  the  other.  "Tlie 
patienfs  pulse  has  risen,'"  she  declared,  "and  rest  and  a 
lowering  treatment  are  essential.  I  must  ask  the  cblva- 
Here  to  withdraw." 

Fulvia,  witli  an  air  of  constraint,  held  out  her  hand 
to  Odo. 

"I  shall  see  you  soon  again.''"  he  whispered;  and 
Sister  Mary,  as  though  she  had  guessed  his  words,  cried 
out,  "I  think  your  excellency  may  count  on  a  recurrence 
of  the  seizure  two  days  hence  at  the  same  hour !" 


WITH  this  Odo  was  forced  to  be  content;  and 
he  passwl  the  intervening  time  in  devising 
the  means  of  Fulvia's  rescue.  He  was  resolved  to  let 
no  rashness  or  negligence  hinder  the  attempt,  and  to 
prove,  by  the  discretion  of  his  course,  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  light  fool  who  had  once  ha/arded  her  safety. 
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went  about  his  preparations  as  one  that  had  no 
•private  stake  in  the  ventui-e;  but  he  was  therefore  the 
more  punctilious  to  show  himself  worthy  of  her  trust 
and  sensible  of  the  charge  it  hud  upon  him. 

At  their  next  meeting  lie  found  her  in  the  same  open 
friendly  mood,  and  she  listened  gratefully  as  he  set 
arth  his  plan.  This  was  that  she  should  first  write  to 
a  doctor  of  the  University  in  Geneva,  who  had  been 
her  father's  friend,  .stating  her  plight  and  asking  if  he 
could  help  her  to  a  living  should  she  contrive  to  reach 
Geneva.  Pending  the  reply,  Odo  was  to  plan  the  stages 
of  tlie  jouniey  in  such  fashion  that  she  might  count  on 
concealment  in  ca-se  of  pursuit;  and  she  was  not  to  at- 
tempt her  escape  till  these  details  were  decided.  Fulvia 
was  the  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this  postponement 
as  she  did  not  wish  to  involve  Sister  Mar)'  in  her  ad- 
venture, but  hoped  to  escape  unassisted  during  an  en- 
tertainment which  was  to  take  place  in  the  convent 
on  tlie  feast  of  Saint  Michael,  some  six  weeks  later. 

To  Odo  the  delay  was  still  more  welcome;  for  it  gave 
him  what  he  must  needs  regard  as  his  last  opportunity 
of  being  in  the  girl's  company.  She  had  accepted  his 
companionship  on  the  journey  with  a  readiness  in  which 
he  saw  only  the  magnanimity  of  pardon;  but  in  Geneva 
they  must  part,  and  what  hope  had  he  of  seeing  her 
again.'  The  first  smart  of  vanity  allayed,  he  was  glad 
she  chose  to  treat  him  as  a  friend.  It  was  in  this  ehar- 
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lis  pay  was  modest  his  duties  left  him  leisure  for  the 
Fork  which  was  his  chief  concern;  for  his  patron,  who 
lad  houses  in  Milan  and  Brescia,  came  seldom  to  Pavia, 
\nd  Fulvia  and  her  father  had  the  vast  palace  to  them- 
elves.  They  lodged  in  a  comer  adjoining  the  library, 
pending  their  days  in  studious  seclusion,  their  even- 
Dgs  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  first  scholars 
»f  Europe:  the  learned  hotanist  Scopoli,  Spallanzani, 
^olta,  and  Father  I-'ontana,  the  famous  mathematician. 
n  such  surroundings  Vivaldi  might  have  pursued  his 
ask  contentedly  enough,  but  for  the  thought  of  Fulvia's 
bture.  This,  his  daugliter  said,  continually  preyetl  on 
lira,  driving  him  to  labors  beyond  his  strength;  for  he 
lopcd  by  the  publication  of  his  book  to  make  good, 
kt  least  in  part,  the  loss  of  the  small  property  which 
lie  Sardinian  government  had  confiscated.  All  her  en- 

■■■ties  coidd   not  dissuade   him    from   over-exertion; 

HB  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  he  took  on  him- 
lelf  (as  she  afterward  learned)  the  tedious  work  of  re- 
Irising  proofs  and  cop3nng  manuscripts  for  the  profes- 
sors. This  drudgery,  combined  with  severe  intellectual 
effort,  cxcecdetl  his  flagging  powers;  and  the  book  was 

Ihardly  completed  when  his  patron,  apprised  of  its  con- 
bents,  abruptly  removed  him  from  his  post.  From  that 
3«y  Vivaldi  sank  in  health;  but  he  ended  as  became 
1  lagc,  content  to  have  discharged  the  task  for  which 
le  had  given  up  home  and  substance,  and  dying  with 
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fag  his  points  of  contact  with  life.  His  other  senti- 
^kntAl  ties  had  been  a  barrier  l)et^^■een  himself  and  the 
Htter  world;  but  the  feeling  which  drew  him  to  Fulvia 
Bad  the  effect  of  levelling  the  bounds  of  egoism,  of  let- 
^Bg  into  the  circle  of  his  nearest  emotions  that  great 
Hje  of  human  longing  and  ettbrt  that  had  always  faintly 
PBonded  on  the  shores  of  self.  Perhaps  it  was  her  power 
I  cf  evoking  this  wider  life  that  gave  a  sense  of  perma- 
Dence,  of  security  almost,  to  the  stolen  moments  of  their 
intercourse,  lulling  the  lover's  impatience  of  actual  con- 
ditions with  the  sense  of  something  that  must  sunTve 
1  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Only  in  some  such  way  could 
l>e  explain,  in  looking  back,  the  completeness  of  each 
I  moment  spent  with  her.  He  was  conscious  even  at  the 
I  titne  of  a  suspension  of  the  emotional  laws,  a  charmed 
ft  nrrender  to  the  limitations  of  his  fate.  When  he  was 
ft  (way  his  impatience  reasserted  itself;  but  her  presence 

■  tw  like  a  soothing  hand  on  his  spirit,  and  he  knew 

■  tliat  bis  quiet  hours  with  her  would  count  among  those 

■  inter\'als  between  the  crises  of  life  that  flower  in  mem- 
I  Pty  when  the  crises  themselves  have  faded, 

I     It  was  natural  that  in  the  course  of  these  visits  she 

I  n  turn  should  question  him;  and  as  his  past  rearranged 

[  itself  beneath  her  scrutiny  he  seemed  once  more  to  trace 

I  the  thread  of  purpose  on  which  its  fragments  hung.  He 

told  her  of  his  connection  with  the  lilwrnis  of  Pianura, 

of  the  situation  at  court,  and  of  the  reason  for  his  pro- 
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longed  travels.  As  he  talked  her  eyes  conveyed  the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  her  complete  comprehension.  She  saw, 
before  he  could  justify  himself,  how  the  uncertainty  of 
his  future,  and  his  inability  to  act,  had  cast  him  adrift 
upon  a  life  of  superficial  enjoyment;  and  how  his  latent 
dissatisfaction  with  this  life  had  inevitably  resulted  in 
self-distrust  and  vacillation.  "You  wait  your  hour,"  she 
said  of  him;  and  he  seized  on  the  phiuse  »is  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  inactivity  and,  when  chance  should  offer,  a 
spur  to  fresh  endeavor.  Her  interest  in  the  liberal  cauie 
had  been  intensified  and  exalted  by  her  father's  death 
— his  martyrdom,  as  she  described  it.  Like  most  women 
possessed  of  an  abstract  idea  she  had  unconsciouslT 
personified  the  idea  and  made  a  religion  of  it;  but  it 
was  a  religion  of  charity  and  not  of  vindictiveness,  "I 
should  like  my  father's  death  avenged  by  love  and  not 
by  hate,"  she  said;  "I  would  have  it  bring  peace,  not 
a  sword." 

On  one  point  only  she  remained,  if  not  hostile,  yet 
unresponsive.  This  was  when  he  .spoke  of  de  Cruris. 
Her  manner  hanlened  instantly,  and  he  perceived  that, 
though  he  dwelt  on  the  Jesuit's  tolerant  view  and  culti- 
vated tastes,  she  beheld  only  the  priest  and  not  the 
man.  She  liad  been  eager  to  hear  of  Crescenti,  whom 
she  knew  by  name  as  a  student  of  European  repute, 
and  to  the  praise  of  whose  parochi»d  charities  she 
listened  with  outspoken  sympathy;  but  the  Jesuib 
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Btood  for  the  Holy  Office,  and  she  had  suffered  too 
deeply  at  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Office  to  regard  with 
an  open  mind  any  who  might  be  sujiposed  to  represent 
its  principles.  It  was  impossible  for  Odo  to  make  her 
understand  how  distinctly,  in  de  Crucis's  case,  the  man 
predominated  over  the  order;  and  conscious  of  the 
painftilness  of  the  subject,  he  gave  up  tlie  attempt  to 
interest  her  in  his  friend. 

Three  or  four  times  he  was  permitted  to  vii^it  her  in 
her  cell:  after  that  they  met  almost  daily  in  the  parlor, 
where,  about  the  houi-  of  benediction,  they  could  talk 
almofit  as  privately  under  cover  of  the  general  chatter. 
In  due  time  Fulvia  received  an  answer  from  the  Calvin- 
ist  professor,  who  assured  her  of  a  welcome  in  Geneva 
and  shelter  under  his  roof.  Odo,  meanwhile,  had  per- 
fected the  plan  of  their  journey;  but  as  Michaelmas 
approachctl  he  began  to  fear  Cantapresto's  observation. 
He  now  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  not  hold  to  his 
purpose  of  sending  the  soprano  back  to  Pianura;  but  to 
do  80  at  this  point  would  be  to  challenge  observation, 
and  he  resolved  instead  on  despatching  him  to  Monte 
Alloro  with  a  letter  to  the  old  Duke.  As  the  way  to 
Geneva  lay  in  the  opposite  direction  this  would  at  least 
give  the  fugitives  a  thre>e  days'  lead;  and  they  had  little 
cause  to  fear  pursuit  from  any  other  quarter.  The  con- 
vent indeed  might  raise  a  hue  and  cry;  but  the  nifiks  of 
Santa  Chiara   had  lately  given  the  devout  so   much 
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for  scandal  that  the  Abbess  would  probably  be 
disposed  to  hush  up  any  fresh  delinquency.  The  time 
too  was  well-chosen;  for  the  sisters  had  prevailed  on 
the  Reverend  Mother  to  celebrate  the  saint^s  day  by 
a  masked  ball,  and  the  whole  convent  was  engrossed 
in  the  invention  of  whimsical  disguises.  The  nuns  in- 
deed were  not  to  take  part  in  the  ball;  but  a  number 
of  them  were  to  appear  in  an  allegorical  entertainment 
with  which  the  evening  was  to  open.  ITie  new  Papal 
Nuncio,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Venice,  had  promised 
to  be  present;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure  there  was  scarce  a  sister  in  the  convent  but 
had  an  eye  to  his  conquest.  These  circumstances  gave 
to  Fulvia's  plans  the  shelter  of  indifference;  for  in  the 
delightful  effort  of  surpassing  the  other  nuns  even  Maiy 
of  the  Crucifix  lost  interest  in  her  friend's  affairs. 

Odo,  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  his  designs,  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  his  fomier  habits, 
showing  himself  abroatl  with  Ccdiu- Volant  and  Castel- 
rovinato  and  frequenting  the  Procuratcssa's  routs  and 
card-parties.  This  lady,  though  lately  returned  to  the 
Brenta,  had  announced  her  intention  of  coming  to 
Venice  for  the  ball  at  Santa  Chiara;  and  Ccrur- Volant 
was  mightily  preoccupied  witli  the  entertainment,  at 
which  he  purposed  his  mistress  should  outshine  all  her 
companions. 

The  evening  came  at  last,  and  Odo  found  himself 
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entering  the  gates  of  Santa  Chiara  with  a  throng  of 
merry-makers.  The  convent  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
hospitality,  and  unwonted  preparations  had  been  made 
to  honor  the  saint.  The  brightly-illuminated  bridge 
leading  to  tlie  square  of  Santa  Chiara  was  decked  with 
a  colonnade  of  pasteboard  and  stiffened  linen  cunningly 
painted,  and  a  classical  portico  masked  tlie  entrance 
gate.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  and  hautboys  and  the 
tiring  of  miniature  camion  greeted  tlie  arrival  of  the 
guests,  who  were  escorted  to  the  parlor,  which  was  hung 
with  tapestries  and  glowing  with  lights  like  a  Lady 
Chapel.  Here  they  were  rcceivetl  by  the  Abbess,  who, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Nuncio,  letl  the  way  to  the  ganlcn, 
where  a  stage  had  been  erected. 

The  nuns  who  were  not  to  take  part  in  the  play 
had  been  seated  directly  under  the  stage,  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  company  by  a  low  screen  of  foliage. 
Ranged  beneath  the  footlights,  which  shone  on  their 
bare  shouldcre  and  white  gowns,  and  on  the  gauze  veils 
replacing  their  monastic  coifs,  they  seemed  a  choir  of 
pagan  virgins  grouped  in  the  proscenium  of  an  antique 
theatre.  Everything  indeetl  combincti  to  produce  the 
impression  of  .some  classic  festival :  the  setting  of  mo- 
tionless foliage,  the  mitd  autumnal  sky  in  which  the 
stars  bung  near  and  vivid,  and  the  foreground  thronged 
with  a  motley  company  lit  by  the  shifting  brightness  of 
torches. 
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As  Odo,  in  mask  and  travesty,  stood  obsening  tin 
fantastically-dressed  uiidience,  the  pasteboard  theatn 
adorned  with  statuary,  and  the  nuns  flitting  acrou  tit 
stage,  his  imagination,  strung  to  the  highest  pitfh  by 
his  own  impending  venture,  was  thrilled  by  the  contmt 
between  tlie  outward  appearance  of  the  scene  and  lit 
underlying  reality.  From  where  he  stood  he  looked  «&■ 
rectiy  at  tlie  Abbess,  who  was  seated  with  the  Nundo 
and  his  suite  under  the  tall  crucifix  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden.  As  if  to  emphasize  the  irony  of  the  situatioo, 
the  torch  fixed  behind  this  noble  group  cast  an  enlarged 
shadow  of  the  cross  over  the  Abbess's  white  gown  and 
the  splentiid  robes  of  her  comptmions,  who,  though  ther 
wore  the  mask,  had  not  laid  aside  their  clericjU  dress. 
To  Odo  the  juxtaposition  had  the  effect  of  some  super 
natural  warning,  the  shadow  of  the  divine  wrath  pro- 
jected on  its  heedless  ministers;  an  impression  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  just  opposite  the  cross,  a  lively 
figure  of  Pan,  sunnounting  the  pediment  of  the  theatre, 
seemed  to  fling  defiance  at  the  Galilean  intruder. 

The  nuns,  like  the  rest  of  the  compmy,  were  masked; 
and  it  had  been  agreed  between  Odo  and  F'ulvia  tlial 
the  latter  should  wear  a  wreath  of  myrtle  nlx>ve  her 
veil.  As  almost  all  her  companions  Iwwl  diosen  brightly- 
colored  flowers  this  dark  green  chaplct  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished among  the  clustered  heads  beneath  the  stage, 
and  Odo  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  rejoin  Fulm 
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in  tlic  moment  of  dispersal  that  should  follow  the  con- 
clusion of  tlic  play.  He  knew  that  the  sisters  were  to 
precede  their  guests  and  be  locked  behind  the  grate 
before  the  ball  began;  but  as  they  passed  ttirough  the 
garden  and  cloisters  the  barrier  between  nuns  and  visit- 
ors would  probably  not  be  too  strictly  maintained.  As 
he  iiad  foreseen,  the  company,  attracted  by  the  graceful 
procesion,  pressed  forward  regardless  of  the  assistant 
mistiesses''  protests,  and  the  shadowy  arcades  were  full 
of  laughter  and  whispered  snatches  of  talk  as  the  white 
flock  was  driven  back  to  its  fold. 

Odo  had  withdrawn  to  the  darkest  angle  of  the  clois- 
ter, cJose  to  a  door  leading  to  the  pharmacy.  It  was 
here  that  Fulvia  had  told  him  to  wait;  and  though  he 
had  lost  sight  of  her  when  the  audience  rose,  he  stood 
confidently  watching  for  the  reappearance  of  the  mj-rtle- 
vreath.  Presently  he  saw  it  close  at  hand;  and  just  then 
the  line  of  sistere  flowed  toward  him,  driven  forward  by 
•  group  of  lively  masquerades,  among  whom  he  seemed 
to  recognize  Cceur- Volant's  voice  and  figure.  Nothing 
Could  have  been  more  opportune,  for  the  pressure  swept 
wearer  of  tlic  myrtle-wreath  almost  into  his  arms; 
<od  as  the  intruders  were  dispersed  and  the  nuns  laugh- 
ingly reformed  their  lines,  her  hand  lingered  in  his  and 
he  felt  himself  drawn  toward  the  door. 

It  yielded  to  her  touch  and  Odo  followed  her  down 
a  dark  passage-way  to  the  empty  i-oom  where  rows  of 
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old  Faenza  jars  and  quaintly-shaped  flagons  glimmereii 
in  the  dusk.  Beyond  the  pharmacy  wtis  another  door, 
the  key  of  which  hung  on  the  wall  with  the  portress'* 
hood  and  cloak.  Without  a  wort!  the  girl  wrapped  her- 
self in  the  cloak  and,  fitting  the  key  to  the  lock,  softly 
opened  the  door.  All  this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  and 
assurance  for  which  Odo  was  unprepared;  but,  reflect- 
ing that  Fulvia's  whole  future  hung  on  the  promptness 
with  which  each  detail  of  her  plan  was  executed,  he  con- 
cluded that  her  natural  force  of  character  had  enabled 
her  to  assume  an  ease  she  could  hardly  feel. 

The  door  opened  on  the  kitchen -garden,  and  brush- 
ing the  lavender-hedges  with  her  flying  skirts  she  sped 
on  ahead  of  Odo  to  the  postern  which  the  nuns  were 
accustomed  to  use  for  their  nocturnal  escapades.  Only 
the  thickness  of  an  oaken  gate  stood  between  Fulvi* 
and  the  outer  world.  To  her  the  opening  of  the  gate 
meant  the  first  step  toward  freedom,  but  to  Odo  the 
passing  from  their  enchanted  weeks  of  fellowship  to  the 
inner  loneliness  of  his  fonuer  life.  He  hung  back  silent 
while  she  drew  the  bolt. 

A  moment  later  they  had  crossed  the  threshold  and 
his  gondola  was  slipping  toward  them  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  wall.  Fulvia  sprang  on  boai-d  and  he  followed  her 
under  the  Jelze.  The  warm  darkness  enclosing  them 
stirred  impulses  which  their  daily  intercourse  had  sub- 


dued, and  in  the  sense  of  her  neamess  he  lost  sight  of 
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the  conditions  which  had  brought  them  together.  The 
feeling  seemed  to  communicate  itself;  for  as  the  gondola 
rounded  the  angle  of  the  convent-wall  and  swung  out 
00  the  open,  she  drooped  towsu-d  him  with  the  turn 
of  the  boat  and  their  lips  met  under  the  loosened 
nuuks. 

At  the  same  instant  the  liglit  of  the  Virgin's  shrine 
in  the  comer  of  the  convent-wall  fell  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  Jelze  on  the  face  lifted  to  Odo's;  and  he 
found  himself  suddenly  confronted  hy  the  tender  eyes 
Mid  malicious  smile  of  Sister  Mary  of  the  Crucifix. 

"By  Diana,'"  she  cried  as  he  started  back,  "I  did 
but  claim  my  pay  in  advance;  nor  do  I  think  that, 
when  she  knows  all,  Sister  Veronica  will  grudge  me  my 
reward !" 

He  continued  to  stare  at  her  in  speechless  bewilder- 
ment, and  she  went  on  witli  a  kind  of  tender  impa- 
tience: "You  simpleton,  can  you  not  guess  that  you 
were  watched,  and  that  but  for  me  your  Veronica  would 
»t  this  moment  be  lying  under  lock  and  key  in  her  cell  ? 
Instead  of  which."  she  continued,  speaking  more  slowly, 
«nd  leaning  back  as  though  to  enjoy  the  full  savor  of 
hi«  suspense,  "instead  of  which  she  now  awaits  you  in  a 
«fe  nook  of  my  choosing,  where,  within  half  an  hour's 
time,  you  may  atone  to  her  with  interest  for  the  trifling 
infidelity  into  which  I  have  betrayed  you." 

"She  knows,  then.''"  Odo  faltered,  not  daring  to  say 
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"You  dare  not  speak  to  me,  for  fear  of  betraying 
'Vourself,"  she  said,  "and  I  scarce  wonder  at  your  dis- 
trust; for  your  plans  were  so  well  laid  that  I  had  no 
notion  of  what  was  on  foot,  and  must  have  remained 
in  ignorance  if  Veronica  had  not  been  put  in  Sister 
M&rtha''s  charge.  But  you  will  both  live  to  thank  me, 
Wjd  I  hope,"  she  added,  laughing,  "to  own  that  you 
*ould  have  done  better  to  take  nie  into  your  confidence 
i&t)m  the  first. " 

As  she  spoke  the  gondola  touched  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  pa.ssage  which  lost  itself  in  the  blackness  of  the 
overhanging  houses.  Sister  Marj'  sprang  out  and  drew 
Odo  after  her.  A  few  yards  down  the  alley  .she  entered 
*  plain  low-storief.l  house  sotncwhat  withdrawn  behind 
its  neighbors.  Followed  by  Odo  she  groped  her  way  up 
k  dark  flight  of  stairs  and  knocked  at  a  door  on  the 
tipper  landing.  A  vague  flutter  within,  indicative  of 
whispers  and  uncertain  movements,  was  followed  by  the 
slipping  of  the  bolt,  and  a  middle-aged  woman  looked 
Wit  She  drew  back  with  an  exclamation  of  welcome, 
and  Sister  Mary,  seizing  Odo  by  the  shoulders,  pushed 
him  across  the  threshold  of  a  small  dimly-lit  kitchen, 

Fulvia,  in  her  nun's  habit,  cowered  in  the  darkest 
comer;  but  at  sight  of  Odo  she  sprang  up,  and  ran 
I  toward  him  with  a  happy  cry. 
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Jcstre  their  carriage  waited,  and  they  drove  rap- 
trard  Padua  through  the  waning  night.  Andreoni, 
concern  for  Fulvia"'s  safety,  had  prepared  for  her 
on  a  little  farm-house  of  his  wife's,  iti  a  vineyard 

the  town;  and  here  at  daybreak  it  was  almost 

to  Odo  to  commit  his  charge  to  the  Signora 
ttii's  care. 

day  was  spent  indoors,  and  Andreoni  having 
it  more  prudent  to  bring  no  sen-ant  from 
his  wife  prepared  the  ureals  for  their  guests  and 

ikseller  drew  a  jar  of  his  own  wine  from  the 
Fulvia  kept  to  herself  during  the  day;  but  at 
le  surprise<i  Odo  by  entering  the  room  with  a 

of  plates  and  glasses,  and  helping  their  hostess 
►ut  the  supper-table.  The  few  hours  of  rest  had 
1  to  her  not  only  the  serenity  of  the  convent,  but 
Bess  of  step  and  glance  that  Odo  had  not  seen 
the  early  days  of  their  friendship.  He  mar- 
see  how  the  first  breatli  of  freeiloni  liad  set 
lod  in  motion  and  fanned  lier  languid  eye;  but 
d  not  suppress  the  accompanying  thought  that 

presence  hful  failed  to  work  such  miracles. 

had  planned  to  ride  that  night  to  a  little  vil- 

the  hills  beyond  Viccnza,  where  Fulvia's  foster- 
^a  peasant  of  the  Vicentine,  lived  with  her  son, 
a  vine-dresser;  and  supper  was  lianlly  over 
liey  were  told  that  their  horses  waited.  Their 
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hills.  From  motives  of  prudence  they  had  not  warned 
the   nurse  of  their  coining;  but  they  found  the  old 
voman  already  at  work  in  her  melon-patch  and  learned 
from  her  that  her  son  had  gone  down  to  his  day's  labor 
in  the  valley.  She  received  Fulvia  with  a  tender  wonder, 
as  at  some  supernatural  presence  descending  into  her 
life,  too  much  awed,  till  tlie  first  embraces  were  over,  to 
risk  any  conjecture  as  to  Odo's  presence.  But  with  the 
returning  sense  of  familiarity — the  fancied  recovery  of 
the  nursling's  features  in  the  girl's  definite  outline — 
came  the  inevitable  reaction  of  curiosity,  and  the  fugi- 
tives felt  themselves  couplet!  in  the  old  woman's  meaning 
t  smiles.  To  Odo's  surprise  Fulvia  received  these  iniiuen- 
'does  with  baffling  composure,  parrying  the  questions 
she  seemed  to  answer,  and  finally  taking  refuge  in  a 
plea  for  rest.  But  the  accord  of  the  previous  night  was 
broken;  and  when  the  travellers  set  out  again,  start- 
ing a  little  before  sunset  to  avoid  the  vine-dresser's  re- 
turn, the  constraint  of  the  day  began  to  weigh  upon 
them.  In  Fulvia's  case  physical  weariness  perhaps  had  a 
share  in  the  change;  but  whatever  the  cause,  its  effect 
was  to  make  this  stage  of  the  journey  strangely  tedious 
to  both. 

Their  way  lay  through  the  country  north  of  Vicenza, 
whence  they  hoped  by  dawn  to  gain  Peschiera  on  the 
lake  of  Garda,  and  hire  a  chaise  which  should  take  them 
across  the  border.  For  the  first  hour  or  two  they  had 
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the  new  moon  to  light  them;  but  as  it  set  the  skj 
clouded  and  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Fulvia  hod 
hitherto  shown  a  gay  indifference  to  the  discomforts  of 
the  journey;  but  she  presently  began  to  complain  of  the 
cold  and  to  question  Odo  anxiously  as  to  the  length  of 
tlie  way.  The  hilliness  of  the  country  forced  them  to 
travel  slowly,  and  it  seemed  to  Odo  that  liours  had 
elapsed  before  they  saw  lights  in  the  valley  below  them. 
Their  plan  had  been  to  avoid  the  towns  on  their  way, 
and  Fulviii,  the  night  before,  had  contented  herself  with 
a  half-hour's  rest  by  the  roadside;  but  a  heavy  rain  was 
now  falling,  and  she  at  once  assented  to  Odo's  tentative 
proposal  that  they  should  take  shelter  till  the  stono 
was  over. 

They  dismounted  at  an  iini  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  The  sleepy  landlord  stared  as  he  unbarred  the 
door  and  led  them  into  the  kitchen;  but  he  offered  no 
comment  beyond  remarking  that  it  was  a  good  niglit 
to  be  under  cover. 

Fulvia  sank  down  on  the  wooden  settle  near  the 
chimney,  where  a  fire  had  been  hastily  kindled.  She 
took  no  notice  of  Odo  when  he  removed  the  dripping 
cloak  from  her  shoulders,  but  sat  gazing  before  her  in  a 
kind  of  apathy. 

"I  cannot  eat,"  she  said,  as  Odo  pressed  her  to  take 
her  place  at  the  table. 

The  innkeeper  turned  to  him  with  a  confidential 
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nod.  "Your  lady  looks  fairly  beaten,''  he  said.  "I've  a 
notion  that  one  of  iiiv  good  beds  woukl  be  more  to  her 
taste  than  the  best  supper  in  the  land.  Sliall  I  have  a 
room  made  ready  for  your  excellencies.'''' 

"No,  no,"  said  Fulvia,  starting  up.  "We  must  set 
out  again  as  soon  as  we  have  supped." 

She  approacheil  the  table  and  hastily  emptied  the 
glass  of  country  wine  that  Odo  hotl  poured  out  for  Iicr. 

The  innkeeper  seemed  a  simple  unsuspicious  fellow, 
but  at  this  he  put  down  the  plate  of  cheese  he  was  car- 
rying and  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"Start  out  again  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "By  the  saints,  your  excellencies  must  be  run- 
ning a  race  with  the  sun!  Or  do  you  doubt  my  being 
able  to  provide  you  with  decent  lodgings,  that  you  pre- 
fer mud  and  rain  to  my  good  sheets  and  pillows?" 

"Indeed,  no,"  Odo  amicably  interposed;  "but  we  are 
hunying  to  meet  a  friend  who  is  to  rejoin  us  to-morrow 
at  I'eschiera." 

"Ah — at  Peschiero,"  said  the  other,  as  though  the 
name  had  struck  him.  He  took  a  dish  of  eggs  from  tlie 
fire  and  set  it  before  Fulvia.  "Well,"  he  went  on  with 
a  shrug,  "it  is  written  that  none  of  my  beds  shall  be 
slept  in  to-night.  Not  two  hours  since  I  had  a  gentle- 
man here  that  gave  the  very  same  excuse  for  hurry- 
ing forward;  though  his  horses  were  so  spent  that  I 
had  to  provide  him  with  another  pair  before  he  could 
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continue  his  journey.'"  He  laughed  and  uncorked  a  sec 
ond  bottle. 

"That  ^emind^5  me,"  he  went  on,  pausing  suddenly 
before  Fulvia,  "tliat  the  other  gentleman  was  travelling 
to  meet  a  friend  too;  a  lady,  he  said — a  young  lady. 
He  fancied  she  might  have  passed  this  way  and  ques- 
tioned me  closely;  hut  as  it  happened  there  had  been 
no  petticoat  under  luy  roof  for  thi-ee  days.  —  I  wonder, 
now,  if  he  could  have  been  lookuig  for  your  excel- 
lencies?" 

Ful\'ia  flushed  high  at  this,  but  a  sign  from  Odo 
checked  the  denial  on  her  lips. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  unlikely,  though  I  had 
fancied  our  friend  would  come  from  another  direction. 
What  was  this  gentleman  like?" 

The  landlord  hesitated,  evidently  not  so  much  from 
any  reluctance  to  impart  what  he  knew  as  from  the  in- 
ability to  express  it.  "Well,"  said  he,  trying  to  sup- 
plement his  woixls  by  a  vaguely  descriptive  gesture, 
"be  was  a  handsome  personable-looking  man — smallish 
built,  but  with  a  fine  manner,  and  di^essed  not  unlike 
your  excellency." 

•'Ah,"  said  Odo  carelessly,  "our  friend  is  an  ecclesi- 
astic.— And  which  way  did  this  gentleman  travel?"  he 
went  on,  pouring  himself  another  glass. 

The   landlord   assumed  an  air  of  country  cunning. 
"There 's  the  fishy  part  of  it,"  said  he.  "He  gave  orden 
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U>  go  toward  Verona;  but  my  boy,  who  chased  the  car- 
riage down  the  road,  as  lads  will,  says  that  at  the  cross- 
ways  below  the  old  mill  the  driver  took  the  turn  for 
Peschiera," 
Fulvia  at  this  seemed  no  longer  able  to  control  her- 
She  came  close  to  Odo  and  said  in  a  low  urgent 
9:  "For  heaven's  sake,. let  us  set  forward!" 
lo  again  signed  to  her  to  keep  silent,  and  with  an 
she  i-esumed  her  seat  and  made  a  pretence  of  eat- 
ing. A  moment  later  he  despatched  the  landloixl  to  the 
ble,  to  see  that  the  horses  had  been  rubbed  down;  and 
M  soon  as  the  door  closed  she  broke  out  passionately. 

"It  is  my  fault,""  she  cried,  "it  is  all  my  fault  for 
roming  here.  If  I  had  had  the  courage  to  keep  on  this 
I  would  never  have  happened !" 

^VMo,'"  said  Odo  (juietly,  "'and  we  should  have  gone 
^haight  to  Pescliiera  and  landed  in  the  arms  of  our  pur- 
suer—  if  thi.  mysterious  traveller  is  in  pursuit  of  us." 

His  tone  seemed  to  steady  her.  "Oh,"  she  said,  and 
the  color  flickered  out  of  her  face. 

"A^  it  happens,"  he  went  on,  "nothing  could  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  oui'  coming  here." 

"I  see — I  see — ;  but  now  we  must  go  on  at  once," 
she  persisted. 
He  looked  at  her  gravely.  "This  is  your  wish.''" 
She  seemed  seized  with  a  panic  fear.  "I  cannot  stay 
here!"  she  repeated.  , 
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"Which  way  shall  we  go,  then?  If  we  continue  to 
Peschiera,  and  this  man  is  after  us,  we  are  lost." 

"But  if  he  (i(HJs  not  Hnd  us  he  may  return  here — be 
will  surely  return  hereJ"  * 

"He  cannot  return  befoi-e  morning.  It  is  close  on 
midnight  already.  Meanwhile  you  can  take  a  few  houn' 
rest,  wliile  I  devise  means  of  reaching  the  lake  by  some 
mule-track  across  the  mountain." 

It  cost  him  an  effort  to  take  this  tone  with  her;  but 
he  saw  that  in  her  high-strung  mood  any  other  would 
have  been  less  effective.  She  rose  slowly,  keeping  her 
eyes  on  him  with  the  look  of  a  frightened  child.  "I  will 
do  as  you  wish,"  she  said. 

"Let  the  landlord  preptue  a  bed  for  you,  then.  I  will 
keep  watch  down  here  and  the  horses  shall  be  saddled 
at  daylight."  ^ 

She  stood  silent  while  he  went  to  the  door  to  call  tff 
innkeeper;  but  when  the  order  was  given,  and  the  door 
closed  again,  she  disconcerted  him  by  a  sudden  sob. 

"What  a  burden  I  am!"  she  cried.  "I  had  no  right 
to  accept  this  of  you."  And  she  turned  and  fled  up  the 
dark  stairs. 


The  night  passed  and  toward  dawn  the  rain  ceased. 
Odo  rose  from  his  drwiry  vigil  in  the  kitchen,  and  called 
to  the  innkeeper  to  curry  up  bread  and  wine  to  Fulvia's 
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room.  Tlicn  he  went  out  to  sec  that  the  hoi-ses  were  fed 
and  watered.  He  had  not  darcd  to  question  the  landlord 
as  to  the  roads,  lest  his  enquiries  sliould  excite  suspi- 
cion; but  he  hoped  to  find  an  ostler  who  would  give 
him  the  infornmtiou  he  needed. 

The  stable  was  empty,  however;  and  he  prepared  to 
bait  tlie  horses  himself.  As  he  stooped  to  place  his 
lantern  on  the  floor  he  enught  the  gleam  of  a  small 
polished  object  at  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  found 
that  it  was  a  silver  coat-of-amis,  such  as  are  attached 
to  the  blinders  and  saddles  of  a  carriage-harness.  His 
niriosity  was  aroused,  and  holding  the  light  closer  he 
ftcognizcd  the  ducnl  crown  of  Pianura  surmounting  the 
umilittis  of  the  \'alsccca.s. 

e  discovery  was  so  startling  that  for  some  moments 
lie  Btood  gazing  at  the  small  object  in  his  hand  without 
being  able  to  steady  his  confused  ideas.  Gradually  they 
took  shape,  and  he  saw  that,  if  the  ornament  had  fallen 
from  the  harness  of  the  traveller  who  had  just  preceded 
llicm,  it  was  not  Fulvia  but  he  himself  who  was  being 
pursued.  But  who  was  it  who  sought  him  and  to  what 
purpose?  One  fact  alone  was  clear:  the  traveller,  who- 
ever he  was,  rode  in  one  of  the  Duke's  carriages,  and 
therefore  presumably  upon  his  sovereign's  business. 

Odo  was  still  trying  to  thread  a  way  through  these 
conjectures  when  a  yawning  ostler  pushed  open  the 
itable-door. 
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"Your  excellency  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone,"  he  said, 
with  a  surprised  glance. 

Odo  handed  him  the  coat-of-arms.  "Can  you  tell  me 
what  this  is?"  he  asked  carelessly.  "I  picked  it  up  here 
a  moment  ago." 

The  other  turned  it  over  and  stared.  "Why,"  said 
he,  "that's  oflF  the  lianiess  of  the  gentleman  that 
supped  here  last  night — the  same  that  went  on  later 
to  Peschiera." 

Odo  pi*oceeded  to  question  him  about  the  mule-tracki 
over  Monte  Baldo,  and  having  bidden  him  saddle  the 
horses  in  half  an  hour,  crossetl  the  courtyard  and  re- 
entered the  inn.  A  grey  light  was  jdready  falling  through 
the  windows,  and  he  mounted  the  stairs  and  knocked 
on  the  door  which  he  thought  must  be  Fulvia"'s.  Her 
voice  bade  him  enter  and  he  found  her  seated  fully 
dressed  be.sidc  the  window.  She  rose  with  a  smile  and 
he  saw  that  she  had  regained  her  usual  self-possession. 

"Do  we  set  out  at  once.''"  she  asked. 

"There  is  no  great  haste,"  he  answered.  "You  ma^ 
eat  first,  and  by  that  time  the  horses  will  be  saddled.' 

"As  you  please,"  she  returned,  with  a  readiness  in 
which  he  divined  the  wish  to  make  amends  for  her 
wilfulness  of  the  previous  lu'ght.  Her  eyes  and  cheeb 
glowed  with  an  excitement  which  counterfeited  the 
effects  of  a  night's  rest,  and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  more  nuliaiit.  She  approached  the  table  on 
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which  the  wine  and  breatl  had  been  placed,  and  drew 
anotiier  chair  beside  her  own. 

"Will  you  not  share  with  me?"  she  asked,  filling  a 
glass  for  him. 

He  took  it  from  her  with  a  smile.  "I  have  goo<l 
news  for  you,''  he  said,  holding  out  the  bit  of  silver 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  stable. 

She  examined  it  wondcriiigly.  "What  does  this 
mean?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  liim. 

"That  it  is  I  who  am  being  followed — and  not  you." 

She  started  and  the  ornament  slipped  from  her  hand. 

"You?"  she  faltered  with  a  quick  cliangc  of  color. 

"This  coat-of-anns,"  lie  explaincil,  "dropped  from 
the  harness  of  the  traveller  who  left  the  inn  just  before 
our  arrival  last  night." 

"Well — "  she  said,  still  without  understanding; 
"and  do  you  know  the  coat?" 

Odo  smiled.  "It  is  mine,"  he  answered;  "and  the 
crown  is  my  cousin's.  The  traveller  must  have  been  a 
messenger  of  the  Duke's." 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  seat  from  which  she 
had  risen,  one  band  still  grasping  it  while  the  other 
hung  inert.  Her  lips  parted  but  she  did  not  speak.  Her 
pallor  thsconcerted  Odo  and  he  went  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hand. 

"Do  you  not  understand,"  he  .said  gently,  "that  there 
is  no  farther  cause  for  alarm  ?  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
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that  the  Duke's  messenger  is  in  pursuit  of  me;  but 
should  he  be  so,  and  should  he  overtake  us,  he  has  no 
authority  over  you  and  no  I'eason  for  betraying  you  to 
your  enemies." 

The  blood  poui"ed  back  to  her  face.  "Me!  My  ene- 
mies!'" she  stanunercd.  "It  is  not  of  them  I  think.'"  She 
raised  her  head  and  faced  him  in  a  glow. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  stupidly  gazing  at  her;  then 
the  mist  lifted  and  through  it  he  saw  a  great  light.  . . 

The  landlord's  knock  warned  them  that  their  horses 
waited,  and  they  rotie  out  in  the  grey  morning.  The 
world  about  them  still  lay  in  shade,  and  as  they  climbed 
the  wooded  defile  above  the  valley  Odo  was  reminded 
of  the  days  at  Donnaz  when  he  had  ridden  up  the 
mountain  in  the  same  early  light.  Never  since  then  had 
he  felt,  as  he  did  now,  the  boy's  easy  kinship  with  the 
unexpected,  the  sense  that  no  encounter  could  be  too 
wonderful  to  fit  in  with  the  mere  wonder  of  living. 

To  avoid  the  road  to  Peschiera  they  had  resolved  to 
cross  the  Monte  Baldo  by  a  mule-track  which  should 
bring  them  out  at  one  of  the  villages  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Garda;  and  the  search  for  this  path  led  them 
up  through  steep  rain-scented  woods  where  they  had  to 
part  the  wet  boughs  as  they  passed.  From  time  to  time 
they  regained  the  highway  and  rode  abreast,  almost 
silent  at  first  with  the  weight  of  their  new  neame^ 
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and  then  breaking  into  talk  tliat  was  the  mere  overflow 
of  what  tJiey  were  thinking.  There  was  in  truth  more 
to  be  felt  between  them  than  to  be  said;  since,  as  each 
■mas  aware,  the  new  light  that  suffused  the  present  left 
the  future  as  obscure  as  before.  But  what  mattered, 
when  the  hour  was  theirs?  The  nan-ow  kingdom  of  to- 
day is  better  worth  ruling  over  than  the  widest  past 
or  future;  but  not  more  than  once  does  a  man  hold  its 
fiigitive  sceptre.  The  past,  however,  was  theirs  also:  a 
past  so  transformed  tliat  he  must  revisit  it  with  her, 
joyously  confronting  her  new  self  with  the  image  of 
her  that  met  them  at  each  turn.  Then  he  had  himself 
to  trace  in  her  memories,  his  transfigured  likeness  to 
linger  over  in  the  Narcissus-mirror  of  her  faith  in  him. 
This  interchange  of  recollections  served  them  as  well  as 
any  outspwken  expression  of  feeling,  and  the  most  com- 
monplace allusion  was  charged  with  happy  meanings. 

Arabia  Petrsea  had  lieen  an  Eden  to  such  traveU 
ios;  how  much  more  the  happy  slo|)es  they  were  now 
descending!  All  the  afternoon  their  path  wound  down 
the  westeni  incline  of  Monte  Baldo,  first  under  huge 
olives,  then  through  thickets  of  laurel  and  acacia,  to 
emerge  on  a  lower  level  of  lemon  and  orange  groves, 
with  the  blue  lake  showing  through  n  diaper  of  golden- 
fruited  boughs.  Fulvia,  to  whom  this  clear-cut  southern 
foliage  was  as  new  as  the  pure  intensity  of  light  that 
bathed  it,  seemed  to  herself  to  be  moving  through  the 
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landscape  of  a  dream.  It  was  as  though  nature  had  been 
remotlelled,  ti'ansfoniied  ahnost,  under  the  touch  of 
their  love:  as  though  they  had  found  their  way  to  the 
Hesperian  glades  in  which  poets  and  painters  placed 
the  legendary  lovers  of  antiquity. 

Such  feelings  were  intensified  by  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation.  In  Italy  the  young  girls  of  the  middle 
class,  though  seemingly  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of 
intercourse  than  the  daughters  of  noblemen,  were  in 
reality  as  strictly  guarded.  Though,  like  Fulvia,  they 
might  converse  with  the  elderly  merchants  or  scholan 
frequenting  the  family  table,  they  were  never  alone  in 
the  company  of  men,  and  the  high  standard  of  conduct 
prevailing  in  the  bourgeoisie  forbade  all  thought  of 
clandestine  intercourse.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
families  of  men  of  letters,  where  the  liberal  education 
of  the  young  girls,  and  their  habit  of  associating  « 
equals  with  men  of  serious  and  cultivated  minds,  gave 
them  a  self-possession  disconcerting  to  the  young  blood 
accustomed  to  conquer  with  a  glance.  These  girls  m  • 
rule,  were  married  early  to  men  of  their  o»ii  standings 
and  though  the  cicisbeo  was  not  unknown  after  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  an  authorized  member  of  the  house* 
hold.  Fulvia,  indeed,  belonged  to  the  class  most  inao- 
cessible  to  men  of  Odo's  rank:  the  only  class  in  ItalyJM 
which  the  wife's  fidelity  was  as  much  esteemed  as  fflP 
itmocence  of  the  girl.  Such  pnnciples  had  long  boBL 
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ridiculed  by  persons  of  quality  and  satirized  by  poets 
and  playwrights.  From  Aristophanes  to  Bcauniarchais 
the  cheated  husband  and  the  outwitted  guardian  bad 
been  the  figures  on  which  the  dramatist  relied  for  his 
comic  effects.  Even  the  miser  tricked  out  of  his  savings 
vas  a  shade  less  ridiculous,  less  gi-otcsquely  deserving 
of  his  fate,  than  the  husband  defmuded  of  his  wife's 
affection.  The  plausible  adultci-ess  and  tlie  adroit  se- 
ducer had  a  recognized  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  tlie 
public.  But  the  inevitable  reaction  was  at  hand;  and 
the  new  teachers  to  whom  Odo's  contemporaries  were 
beginning  to  listen  harl  thrown  a  strangely  poetic  light 
over  tlie  dull  figures  of  the  domestic  virtues.  Faithful- 
ness to  the  family  sanctities,  reverence  for  the  marriage 
tie,  courage  to  sacrifice  the  loftiest  passion  to  the  most 
plodding  duty:  these  were  qualities  to  touch  the  fancy 
of  a  generation  sated  with  derision.  If  love  as  a  senti- 
ment was  the  di.scovery  of  the  nicdiirval  poets,  love  as 
a  moral  emotion  might  be  called  that  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  philosophers,  who,  for  all  their  celebration  of 
free  unions  and  fatal  passions,  were  really  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  were  fighting  the  battle  of  the  spiritual 
against  the  sensual,  of  conscience  against  appetite. 

The  imperceptible  action  of  these  new  influences 
formed  the  real  barrier  between  Odo  and  Fulvia.  The 
girl  stood  for  the  embodiment  of  the  purifying  emo- 
tions that  were  to  renew  the  world.  Her  candor,  her 
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unapproachableness,  her  simple  trust  in  him,  were  i 
part  of  tlie  tnagic  light  which  the  new  idealism  had 
slied  over  the  old  social  structure.  His  was,  in  short, 
a  love  large  enough  to  include  other  emotions:  a 
widening  rather  than  a  contraction  of  the  emotional 
range.  Youth  and  propinquity  have  before  now  broken 
down  stronger  defences;  but  Fulvia's  situation  was  aD 
unspoken  appeal  to  her  lover's  forbearance.  The  sense 
that  her  safety  depended  on  him  kept  his  sentimental 
impulses  in  check,  and  made  the  happiness  of  the  mo- 
ment seem,  in  its  exquisite  unreality,  a  mere  dreamlike 
interlude  between  the  facts  of  life. 

Toward  sunset  they  rested  in  an  olive-orchard,  teth- 
ering their  horses  to  the  low  boughs.  Overhead,  through 
the  thin  foliage  of  tarnished  silver,  the  sky,  as  the 
moon  suffused  it,  melted  from  steel  blue  to  a  clearer 
silver.  A  peasant-woman  whose  hut  stood  close  by 
brought  them  a  goat's  cheese  on  a  vine-leaf  and  a  jug 
of  spring-water;  and  as  they  supped,  a  little  goat-heid, 
driving  his  flock  down  the  hill,  paused  to  watch  them 
with  furtive  woodland  eyes. 

Odo,  questioning  him,  learned  that  at  the  village  on 
the  shore  below  they  could  obtain  a  boat  to  carry  them 
across  the  lake.  Fulvia,  for  lack  of  a  passport,  dared 
not  set  foot  on  Austrian  soil ;  but  the  Swiss  authorities 
were  less  exacting  and  Odo  had  hopes  of  crossing  the 
border  without  difficulty.  They  set  out  again  presently, 
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descending  through  the  grey  dusk  of  the  olives  till  the 
path  became  too  steep  for  riding;  then  Odo  lifted  Ful- 
m  from  the  saddle  and  led  the  two  horses  after  her. 
Here  and  there,  between  the  ti-ees,  they  caught  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  lights  on  the  shore  and  the  pale 
gleam  of  the  lake  enclosed  in  black  foliage.  From  the 
village  below  came  snatches  of  song  and  the  shrill  wail 
of  a  pipe;  and  as  the  night  deepened  they  saw,  far  out 
on  the  water,  the  wild  flare  of  the  lish-spearere'  torches, 
Ukc  comets  in  an  inverted  sky. 

With  nightfall  the  spirits  of  both  had  sunk.  Fulvia 
walked  ahead  in  silence  and  Odo  reatl  a  tnute  apprehen- 
sion in  her  drooping  outline.  Every  step  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  point  they  both  feared  to  face,  and 
though  each  knew  what  lay  in  the  other's  thoughts 
neither  dared  break  the  silence.  Odo's  nn'nd  turned 
anxiously  to  the  incidents  of  the  morning,  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  ducal  coat-of-arms,  and  to  alt  the  possibili- 
ties it  suggested.  What  errand  save  one  could  have 
carried  an  envoy  from  Pianura  to  that  remote  handet 
among  the  hills?  He  could  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  in 
pursuit  of  himself  that  the  ducal  messenger  travelled; 
but  with  what  object  wan  the  journey  undertaken  ?  Was 
he  to  be  recalled  in  ol)etlieiice  to  some  new  whim  of  the 
Duke's.?  Or  had  some  unforeseen  change — he  dared  not 
let  his  thoughts  define  it — suddenly  mode  his  presence 
needful  in  Pianura.'  It  was  more  probable  that  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  his  fliglit  with  Fulvia  had  been  suggested  to 
the  Duke  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  that  the 
same  hand  which  had  parted  them  before  was  again 
secretly  at  work.  In  any  caiie,  it  was  Ode's  first  business 
to  see  his  companion  safely  across  the  border;  and  in 
that  endeavor  he  had  now  little  fear  of  being  thwarted. 
If  the  Duke's  messenger  awaited  tliem  at  Peschiera  he 
waited  in  vain;  and  though  their  flight  across  the  lake 
might  be  known  before  dawn  it  would  then  be  no  easv 
matter  to  overtake  them. 

In  an  hour's  time,  as  Odo  had  hoped,  they  were  put- 
ting off  from  the  shore  in  a  blunt-nosed  fishing-boat 
wjiicli  was  the  lightest  craft  the  village  could  provide. 
The  lake  was  stark  calm,  and  the  two  boatmen,  sil- 
houetted against  the  moonlight,  drove  the  boat  f<M^ 
ward  with  even  vigorous  strokes.  Fulvia,  shivering  in 
the  autumnal  chill,  had  drawn  her  hood  clase  about  her 
and  sat  silent,  her  face  in  shade.  Measured  by  their  secret 
apprehensions  the  boat's  progress  seemed  at  fii-st  inde- 
scribably slow;  but  gradually  the  sounds  from  the  shore 
grew  fainter,  and  the  fugitives  felt  themselves  alone  in 
a  world  enclosed  by  the  moonlit  circle  of  the  waters. 

As  they  advanced  tins  sense  of  isolation  and  securitv 
grew  deeper  and  more  impressive.  The  motionless  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  mountain 
which  the  moonlight  seemed  to  vein  with  marble.  A 


sky  in  which  the  stars  were  dissolved  in  white  rsdi- 
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ance  cun-ed  high  above  their  heads;  and  not  a  sail 
flecked  the  lake  or  a  iloud  the  sky.  The  boat  seemed 
suspended  alone  in  some  ethereal  niedimn. 

Presently  one  of  the  boatmen  spoke  to  the  other  and 
glanced  toward  the  north.  Then  the  second  silently 
shipped  his  oar  and  hoisted  the  sail.  Haixlly  had  he 
made  it  fast  when  a  fresh  of  wind  came  down  the  lake 
and  they  began  to  stretch  across  the  bay  with  spreading 
canvas.  The  wind  was  contrary,  but  Odo  welcomed  it, 
for  he  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  quicker  work  to  tack 
to  the  other  shore  than  to  depend  on  the  oars.  The 
scene  underwent  a  sudden  change.  The  silver  mirror 
ovei-  which  they  had  appeared  to  glide  was  sluvered 
into  sparkling  fragments,  and  in  the  enveloping  rush 
and  murmur  of  the  night  the  boat  woke  to  a  creaking 
straining  activity. 

TTie  man  at  the  rudder  suddenly  pointed  to  a  hud- 
dle of  lights  to  the  south.  "Peschiera." 

Odo  laughed.  "We  shall  soon  show  it  our  heels,'" 
said  he. 

The  other  boatman  shrugged  liis  shoulders.  "Even 
an  enemy's  roof  may  serve  to  keep  out  the  storm,""  he 
observed  philosophically. 
"The  storm.'  What  storm.?" 

The  man  pointed  to  the  north.  Against  the  sky  hung 
a  little  black  cloud,  the  merest  flaw  in  the  perfect  cun-e 
of  the  night. 
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"The  lake  is  shrewish  at  this  season,'"  the  boatman 
continued.  "Did  yoxir  excellencies  bum  a  candle  before 
starting?" 

Odo  sat  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cloud.  It  was 
growing  visibly  now.  With  every  moment  its  outline 
seemed  to  shift  and  spread,  till  its  black  menace  dilated 
to  the  zenith.  Tlie  bright  water  still  broke  about  tliem 
in  diamond  spray;  but  as  the  shadow  travell«l  the  lake 
beneath  it  turned  to  lead.  Then  the  storm  th*opped  on 
thetn.  It  fell  suddenly  out  of  mid -heaven.  Sky  and  water 
grew  black  and  a  long  shudder  ran  through  the  boat. 
For  a  moment  she  hung  Imck,  staggering  under  a  white 
fury  of  blows;  then  the  gale  seemed  to  lift  ajid  swing 
her  about,  ami  she  shot  forward  through  a  long  tunnel 
of  glistening  blackness,  bows  on  for  Peschiera. 

"The  enemy's  roof!"  thought  Odo.  He  reached  for 
Fulvia's  hand  and  found  it  in  the  darkness.  The  rain 
was  driving  against  them  now  and  he  drew  her  dose 
and  wrapped  his  cloak  about  her.  She  lay  still,  without 
a  tremor,  as  though  in  that  shelter  no  fears  could  reach 
her.  The  night  roared  about  thcni  and  the  waters 
seemed  to  divide  beneath  their  keel.  Through  the  tu- 
mult Odo  shouted  to  the  boatmen  to  try  to  make  some 
harbor  north  of  Peschiera.  They  shouted  back  tlwt 
they  must  go  where  the  wind  willed  and  bless  the 
saints  if  they  mode  any  harbor  at  all;  and  Odo  ss* 
that  Peschiera  was  their  destiny. 
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It  was  past  midnight  when  they  set  foot  on  shore. 

e  rain  still  fell  in  toirents  and  they  could  hardly 
^pe  their  way  up  the  steps  of  the  landing-stage. 
Ido's  first  concern  was  to  avoid  the  inn;  but  the  boat- 
len,  exhausted  by  their  efforts  and  impatient  to  be 
nder  shelter,  could  not  be  bribed  to  seek  out  another 
ldg;ing  for  the  travellei's.  Odo  dared  not  expose  Fulvia 
Niger  to  the  storm,  and  rehictantly  they  turned  toward 
*e  inn,  trusting  tliat  at  that  hour  their  coming  would 
ttract  little  notice. 

A  travelling-carriage  stood  in  the  courtyard,  and 
Mncwhat  to  Odo's  suq)risf  the  landlord  was  still  afoot. 
le  led  them  into  the  public  parlor,  which  was  alight, 
iriih  a  good  fire  on  the  hearth.  A  gentleman  in  travel- 
ing-dress sat  near  this  fire,  his  back  to  the  door,  rcad- 
Ug  by  a  shaded  candle.  He  rose  as  the  travellers  en- 
lered,  and  Odo  recognized  the  abate  de  Crucis. 

The  latter  advanced  with  a  smile  in  which  pleasure 
►as  more  visible  than  surprise.  He  bowed  slightly  to 
''ulvia,  who  had  shrunk  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
loonway;  then  he  turned  to  Odo  and  said:  "Cavaliere, 

have  travelled  six  days  to  overtake  you.  The  Duke  of 
l*ianura  is  dying  and  has  named  you  regent." 
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VII 

ODO  heard  a  slight  movement  behind  hira.  He 
turned  and  saw  that  Fulvia  had  vanished.  He 
understood  her  wish  for  concealment,  but  its  futility 
was  written  in  the  glance  with  which  de  Cnicis  followrd 
her  flight. 

The  abate  continued  to  speak  in  urgent  tono.  "I 
implore  you,"  he  said,  "to  lose  no  time  in  accompajij* 
ing  me  to  Pituiura.  The  situation  there  is  critical  and 
beft)re  now  his  Highness's  death  may  have  placed  the 
reins  in  your  hands."  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  "If  your 
excellency  is  not  too  tired  to  set  out  at  once,  ray  hom 
can  be  harnessed  within  the  half  hour." 

Odo's  heart  sank.  To  have  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on 
such  a  possibility  seemed  to  have  done  little  to  prepair 
him  for  its  realization.  He  hardly  understood  what  «1« 
Crucis  was  saving;  he  knew  only  that  an  hour  before 
he  had  fancied  himself  master  of  his  fate  and  that  no« 
he  was  again  in  bonds.  His  fii'st  clear  thought  was  that 
nothing  should  part  him  from  Fulvia. 

De  Crucis  seemed  to  read  the  thought. 

"Cavaliere,"  he  said,  "at  a  moment  when  time  is  » 
valuable  you  will  pardon  my  directness.  You  are  accom- 
panying to  Switzerland  a  lady  who  has  placed  herself 
in  your  charge — " 

Odo  made  no  reply,  and  the  other  went  on  in  the 
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but  courteous  tone:  "Foreseeing  that  it 
je  difficult  for  you  to  leave  her  so  abruptly 
led  myself,  in  Venice,  with  a  safe-conduct  which 
e  her  safely  across  tlie  border."  He  drew  a  paper 
{jcoat.  "This,'"  said  he,  handing  it  to  Odo,  "is  the 
|ruiicio''8  authorization  to  the  Sigiiorina  Fulvia 
iknown  in  religion  as  Sister  Veronica,  to  absent 
Iroui  Italy  for  an  indefinite  period.  With  this 
and  a  good  escort  your  companion  will  have 
ty  in  rejoining  her  friends."" 
of  astonishment  kept  Odo  silent  for  a  mo- 
id in  that  moment  he  had  as  it  were  a  fugitive 
into  the  workings  of  the  great  power  which 
pve  for  predominance  in  Ituly.  A  safe-conduct 
ie  Papal  Nuncio  to  Fulvia  Vivaldi  was  ec|uiva- 
Iber  release  from  her  vows;  and  this  in  turn  im- 
pat,  for  the  moment,  religious  discipline  had 
tnkly  sacrificed  to  the  pressure  of  political  ne- 
[  How  the  in\'isiblc  hands  made  and  unmade 
pnies  of  those  who  came  in  their  way!  How 
(he  Church  swept  aside  her  own  defences  when 
(tructed  her  course !  He  was  conscious,  even  at 
paent,  of  all  that  men  like  de  Crucis  had  to  say 
|lce  of  this  higher  expediency,  this  avowed  dis- 
Kon  between  the  factors  in  each  fresh  combina- 
circumstances.  He  had  himself  felt  the  complex 
of  thoughtful  minds  before  the  Church's  per- 
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petual  miracle  of  change  disguised  in  iinniutability;but 
now  he  saw  only  the  meaner  side  of  the  game,  its  el^ 
ments  of  cruelty  and  falseness;  and  he  felt  himsc 
more  than  a  frail  bark  on  the  dark  and  tossing 
ecclesiastical  intrigue.  For  a  moment  his  heart  shuddered 
back  from  its  fate. 

"No  passport,  no  safe-conduct,"  he  said  at  length, 
"can  release  me  from  my  duty  to  the  lady  who  tuu 
placed  herself  in  my  care.  I  shall  not  leave  her  till  she 
has  joined  lier  friends." 

De  Crucis  bowed.  "This  is  the  answer  I  expected," Ik 
said,  not  without  sadness. 

Odo  glancetl  at  him  in  surprise.  The  two  men, 
hitherto,  had  addres.sed  ench  other  as  strangers;  but 
now  something  in  the  abatc's  tone  recallei)  to  Odo  the 
familiaritv  of  tiieir  former  intercourse,  their  dct-p  com- 
munity of  thought,  tlie  significance  of  the  days  they 
had  spent  together  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cossina 
The  association  of  ideas  brought  before  him  the  pro- 
found sense  of  responsibility  with  which,  at  that  time, 
he  had  looked  forward  to  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Tile  abate  was  watching  him  gravely. 

"Cavaliere,"  he  said,  "every  instant  counts.  All  you 
had  once  hoped  to  do  for  Pianura  is  now  yours  to  ac- 
complish. But  in  your  absence  your  enemies  are  nol 
idle.  His  Highness  may  revoke  your  appointment  at  anj 
hour.  Of  late  I  have  had  his  ear,  but  I  have  now  been 
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Dear  a  week  absent,  and  you  know  the  Duke  is  not  long 
constant  to  one  purpose. — Cavaliere,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
.ppeal  to  you  not  in  the  name  of  the  GoJ  whom  you 
have  come  to  doubt,  l)ut  in  that  of  your  fellow-men, 
•rhom  you  have  wished  to  serve.'" 

Odo  looked  at  him,  not  without  n  confused  sense  of 
the  irony  of  such  an  appeal  on  sucii  lips,  yet  with  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  it  was  uttereii  in  ail  sincerity, 
and  that,  whatever  their  superficial  divei"sity  of  view, 
be  and  de  Crucis  were  at  one  on  those  deeper  questions 
that  gave  the  moment  its  real  significance. 

"It  is  impossible,'"  lie  repeated,  "that  I  should  go 
with  you." 

De  Ciucis  was  again  silent,  and  Odo  was  aware  of 
the  renewed  intentness  of  his  scrutiny.  "If  the  lady — "" 
broke  from  him  once;  but  he  checked  himself  eind  took 
a  turn  in  the  room. 

Meanwhile  a  resolve  was  slowly  forming  itself  in 
Odo.  He  would  not  be  false  to  the  call  which,  since 
his  boyhood,  had  so  often  made  itself  hcai-d  above 
the  voice  of  pleasure  and  self-interest;  but  he  would 
•t  least  reserve  the  right  to  obey  it  in  his  own  fashion 
ftnd  under  conditions  which  left  his  private  inclination 
free. 

"There  may  be  more  than  one  way  of  serving  one's 
fellows,"  he  said  quietly.  "Go  back  without  me,  abate. 
Tell  my  cousin  that  I  resign  my  rights  to  the  succes- 
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sion.  I  sJiaU  live  my  own  life  elsewhere,  not  iinworthiljr, 
I  hope,  but  as  a  private  person." 

De  Cruris  had  turned  pale.  For  a  moment  his  ha- 
bitual self-command  seemed  about  to  fail  him;  and 
Odo  could  not  but  see  that  a  sincere  personal  r^ret 
was  mingled  with  the  political  agent's  consciousness  of 
failure. 

He  himself  wa.s  chiefly  aware  of  a  sense  of  relief,  of 
self-recovery,  as  though  he  had  at  last  solved  a  baffling 
enigma  and  found  himself  once  more  at  one  with  bis 
fate. 

Suddenly  he  hoard  a  step  behind  hiin.  Fulvia  had  re- 
entered the  room.  She  hail  put  off  her  drenchwl  clonk, 
but  the  hair  lay  in  damp  strands  on  her  forehead, 
deepening  her  pallor  and  the  lines  of  weariness  under 
her  eyes.  She  moved  across  the  room,  carr>-ing  her  hciul 
high  and  advancing  trunquilly  to  Odo's  side.  Even  in 
that  moment  of  confused  emotions  he  was  struck  br 
the  nobility  of  her  gait  and  gesture. 

She  turned  to  de  Crucis,  and  Odo  had  the  immediate 
intuition  that  she  had  recognizetl  him. 

"Will  you  let  me  speak  a  won!  privately  to  the 
cavaliere  V'alsccca.''''  she  siiid. 

The  other  bowed  silently  and  turned  away.  The  door 
closed  on  him,  and  Odo  and  Fidvia  remained  alone.  For 
a  moment  neither  spoke;  then  she  said:  "That  was  th* 
abate  de  Crucis?'' 
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He  assented. 

She  looked  at  him  sadly.  "You  still  believe  him  to  hi 
vour  friend?"" 

j^Yes,"  he  answered  frankly,  "I  still  believe  him  to  be 
^■friend,  and,  spite  of  his  cloth,  the  friend  of  justice 
and  humanity.  But   he  is   here   simply  as  the  Duke's 
agcnL  He   has   been  for   some    time   the  governor  of 
Prince  Ferrante." 
"I  knew,"  she  munnured,  "I  knew — " 
He  went  up  to  her  and  caught  her  hands.  "  Why  do 
we  waste  our  time   upou   him?"  he  exclaimed   impa- 
tiently. "Nothing  mattei-8  but  that  I  am  free  at  last." 
le  drew  hack,  gc-iitly  releasing  herself.  ''Fi"ee  —  ?"" 
y  choice  is  made.  1  liave  resignetl  my  right  to  the 
on.  I  shall  not  return  to  Pianura."  I 

le  continued  to  stare  at  him,  leaning  against  the 
lir  from  which  de  Crucis  had  risen. 
aJlYour  choice  is  made!  Your  choice  is  made!"  she 

ted,  "And  you  have  chosen — " 
**You,"  he  said  simply.  "Will  you  go  to  France  with 
me,  Fulvia?  Will  you  be  my  wife  and  work  with  me  at 
distance  for  the  cause  that,  in  Italy,  we  may  not  ser\e 
together?  I  have  never  abandoned  the  aims  your  father 
taught  me  to  strive  for;  they  arc  dearer,  more  sacretl 
to  me  than  ever;  but  I  cannot  strive  for  them  alone.  I 
must  feel  your  hand  in  mine,  I  nmst  know  that  your 
heart  beats  with  mine,  I  must  hear  the  voice  of  liberty 
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speak  to  me  in  your  voice — "  He  broke  off"  Esiiddenlf 
and  went  up  to  her.  "All  this  is  notliing,'"  he  said.  "I 
love  you.  I  cannot  give  you  up.  That  is  all." 

For  a  moment,  as  he  spoke,  her  fai-e  shone  with  to 
extraordinary  light.  She  looked  at  him  intently,  as  oM 
who  scL'ined  to  gaze  beyond  and  througlj  him,  at  some 
mystic  vision  that  his  words  evoked.  Then  the  bright- 
ness faded. 

"The  picture  you  draw  is  a  beautiful  one,"  she  said, 
speaking  slowly,  in  sweet  deliberate  tones,  "  but  it  ii 
not  for  me  to  look  on.  Whiit  you  .said  last  is  not  true. 
If  you  love  me  it  is  Ijecause  we  have  thought  the  same 
thoughts,  dreamed  the  same  dream,  heard  the  same 
voice — in  each  other's  voices,  pcrhajK,  as  you  say,  but 
none  the  less  a  real  voice,  apart  from  us  and  above  u«, 
and  one  which  would  sj>eak  to  us  as  loudly  if  wc  wcte 
apai't — one  which  both  of  us  must  follow  to  the  end.* 

He  gazed  at  her  ejigerly  as  she  spoke;  and  while  lie 
gazetl  there  came  to  him,  p€r%ersely  enough,  a  vision 
of  the  life  he  was  renouncing,  not  as  it  conccmcti 
the  public  welfare,  but  in  its  merely  {)ersonal  aspect; «  11 
vision  of  the  power,  the  luxur\',  the  sumptuous  back- 
ground of  traditional  state  and  prerogative  in  which 
his  artistic  and  intellectual  tastes,  as  well  as  his  enj 
impulses  of  benevolence,  would  find  unchecked  and  ini- 
mediate  gratification.  It  was  the  lirst  time  that  he  W 
been  aware  of  such  lurking  influences  under  his  most 
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generous  aspirations;  but  even  as  Fulvia  ceased  to  speak 
U»e  vision  faded,  leaving  only  an  intenser  longing  to 
bend  her  will  to  his. 

"You  are  right,^  he  rejoined;  "we  must  follow  that 
voice  to  the  end;  but  why  not  together?  Your  father 
himself  often  questioned  whether  the  patriot  could  not 
•erve  his  people  Ix-tter  nt  a  distance  than  in  their  midst. 
In  France,  where  the  new  ideas  are  not  only  tolerated 
but  put  in  practice,  we  shall  he  able  to  study  their 
effects  and  to  ieani  how  they  may  best  be  applied  to 

I  the  relief  of  our  own  unhappy  people;  and  as  a  private 
person,  independent  of  party  and  patronage,  could  I 
not  do  more  than  as  the  nominal  heati  of  a  narrow 
priest-ridden  government,  where  every  act  and  word 
would  be  used  by  my  enemies  to  injure  me  and  the 

I  cause  I  represent?" 

The  vigor  and  rapidilv  of  the  attack,  and  the  pronipt- 

1  ness  with  which  lie  converted  her  argument  to  his  own 

I  use,  were  not  without  visible  eftect.  Odo  saw  his  worils 

I  reflected  in  the  wavering  glow  of  Fulvia's  cheek;  but 
almost  at  once  she  regained  control  of  her  pulses  and 
faced   him  with  that  serenity  which  seemed  to  come 

I  to  her  at  such  moments. 

"What  you  say  might  be  true,"  she  answered,  "were 

your  opportunities  restricted  to  the  regency.  But  the 
little  prince's  life  is  known  to  hang  on  a  thread:  at  any 
moment  you  may  be  Duke.  And  you  will  not  deny  that 
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as  Duke  of  Pianura  you  can  sen'e  your  people  better 
than  as  an  obscure  pamplileteer  in  Paiis." 

Odo  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Are  you  so  sure?' 
he  said.  "Even  as  Duke  I  must  be  the  puppet  of  powen 
greater  than  myself — of  Austria,  of  Home,  nay,  of  the 
wealthy  nobles,  who  will  always  league  themselves  with 
their  sovereign's  enemies  rather  than  suffer  a  hand  upon 
their  privileges.  And  even  if  I  were  fortunate  enougb 
to  outwit  my  masters  and  rule  indeed,  over  what  a  toy 
kingdom  should  I  reign !  How  small  a  number  would  be 
benefited!  How  little  the  cause  would  be  helped  by  ni_V 
example!  As  an  obscure  pamphleteer  I  might  reach  the 
hearts  of  tliousands  and  speak  to  great  kings  on  their 
thrones;  as  Duke  of  Pianura,  fighting  single-handed  to 
reform  the  laws  of  my  little  state,  I  should  rank  at  best 
with  the  other  petty  sovereigns  who  are  amusing  them- 
selves all  over  Italy  with  agricultural  experiments  and 
improved  methods  of  cheese-making.'" 

Again  the  brightness  shone  in  Fulvia''8  face.  "Ho* 
you  love  me!^  she  said  as  he  paused;  and  went  on,  re- 
straining him  with  a  gesture  of  the  gentlest  dignity: 
"For  it  is  love  that  speaks  thus  in  you  and  not  reason; 
and  you  know  as  I  do  that  the  duty  to  which  a  man  >i 
bom  comes  before  any  of  his  own  choosing.  You  an 
called  to  serve  liberty  on  a  throne,  I  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  the  private  life.  We  can  no  more  exchange 
our  duties  than  our  stations;  but  if  our  lives  divide,  our 
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purpose  remains  one,  and  as  pious  persons  recall  each 
other  in  the  mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  so  we  shall  meet 
in  spirit  in  the  new  religion  wc  profess.'' 

Her  voice  gained  strength  and  measure  as  she  spoke, 
and  Odo  felt  that  all  that  passion  could  urge  must 
spend  itself  in  vain  against  such  high  security  of  spirit. 

"Go,  cavaliere,'"  she  continued.  "I  implore  you  to 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  Pianura.  Occasion  is  short- 
lived, and  an  hour's  lingering  may  cost  you  the  regency, 
and  with  it  the  chance  of  gaining  a  hold  on  your  peo- 
ple. I  will  not  expatiate,  as  some  might,  on  the  power 
and  dignities  that  await  you.  You  are  no  adventurer 
plotting  to  steal  ii  throne,  but  a  soldier  pledged  to  his 
post."  She  moved  close  to  him  and  suddenly  caught  his 
hand  and  raised  it  to  her  lips.  "Your  excellency,'"  said 
she,  "has  deigned  to  look  for  a  moment  on  a  poor  girl 
that  crossed  your  path.  Now  your  eyes  must  be  on  your 
people,  who  will  yet  have  cause  to  love  and  bless  you 
118  she  does." 

She  shone  on  him  with  a  weeping  brightneaa  that^ 
dissolved  his  very  soul.  / 

"All,"  he  cried,  "30U  have  indeed  learned  your  les- 
son well !  I  admire  with  what  stoic  calmness  you  pro- 
nounce my  doom,  with  what  readiness  you  dispose  of 
my  future!" 

"It  is  not  mine  to  dispose  of,"  she  caught  him  up, 
^^nor  yours;  but  belongs,  as  much  as  any  slave's  to  his 
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master,  to  the  people  you  ore  coiled  to  rule.  Think 
for  how  many  generations  their  unheeded  !5afFeriDg% 
tlieir  unrewurded  toil,  Imve  paid  for  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  your  house!  That  is  the  debt  you  «e 
called  on  to  acquit,  the  wroug  you  are  pledged  to  set 
right." 

Odo  was  silent.  She  had  found  the  unanswerable 
word.  Ye.s,  he  was  called  on  to  acquit  the  accumulated 
debt  of  that  long  Unrighteous  rule:  it  was  he  who  uiibI 
pay,  if  need  be  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  for  the 
savage  victories  of  Bracciaforte,  the  rapacity  of  Guido- 
baldo,  the  magnificence  of  A.scanio,  the  religious  ter- 
rors and  secret  vices  of  the  poor  Duke  now  nearing 
his  end.  All  these  passions  had  preyed  on  the  people* 
on  the  tillers  and  weavers  and  vine-drcsscrs,  obscure 
.servants  of  a  wasteful  greatness:  theirs  had  been  the 
blood  that  renewed  the  exhausted  veins  of  their  mien, 
through  generation  after  generation  of  dumb  labor 
and  privation.  And  the  noblest  passions,  as  well  as  the 
basest,  had  been  nourished  at  the  same  cost.  E^trj 
flower  in  the  ducal  gardens,  every  picture  on  the  pJ- 
ace  walls,  every  honor  in  the  ancient  annals  of  tlie 
house,  had  been  planted,  paid  for,  fouglit  for  by  the 
people.  With  mute  inconscient  irony  tlie  two  powen 
had  faced  each  other  for  generations:  the  subjects  never 
guessing  that  their  sovereigns  were  puppets  of  their 
own  making,  the  Dukes  that  all  their  pomp  and  cin 
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cumstanee  were  but  a  borrowed  motley.  Now  the  evil 
wrought  in  ignorance  remained  to  be  undone  in  the 
light  of  the  workPs  new  knowledge:  the  diseovery  of 
that  univei"sal  brotherhood  whieh  Christ  hud  long  ago 
proclaimed,  and  which,  after  so  many  centuries,  those 
who  denied  Christ  were  the  first  to  put  in  practice. 
Hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  at  the  cost  of  every  per- 
sonal inclination,  of  all  that  endears  life  and  ennobles 
failure,  Odo  must  set  himself  to  redeem  the  cretlit  of 
his  house.  He  saw  his  way  straight  before  him;  but  in 
that  hour  of  insight  his  hearfs  in.stinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion made  one  last  eflbrt  against  fate. 

He  turned  to  Fulvia. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "I  have  no  choice.  You 
have  shown  me  the  way;  but  must  I  travel  it  alone? 
You  ask  me  to  give  up  at  a  stroke  all  that  makes  life 
desirable:  to  .set  forth,  without  a  backward  glance,  on 
the  very  road  that  leads  me  farthest  from  you!  Yester- 
day I  might  have  obeyed;  but  how  can  I  turn  to-day 
from  this  near  view  of  my  happiness.'" 

He  paused  a  moment  and  she  seemed  about  to  answer; 
but  he  hurried  on  without  givnng  her  time.  "Fulvia,  if 
you  ask  this  socTificc  of  me,  is  there  none  you  will  make 
in  retuni.'  If  you  bid  mo  go  forth  and  work  for  my 
people,  will  you  not  come  with  me  and  work  for  them 
too.^"  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  in  a  gesture  that 

smed  to  sum  up  his  infinite  need  of  her,  and  for  a 
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moment  they  faced  each  other,  silenced  by  tlie  neameas 
of  great  issues. 

She  knew  well  enough  what  he  offered.  According  to 
the  code  of  the  day  there  was  no  dishonor  in  the  offer 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  resent  it.  But  she  looked 
at  him  sadly  and  he  read  her  refusal  in  the  look. 

"The  Regent's  mistress.'"  she  said  slowly.  "The  key 
to  the  treasury,  the  back-door  to  preferment,  the  secret 
trafficker  in  titles  and  appointments.''  That  is  wliat  I 
should  stand  for — and  it  is  not  to  such  services  that 
you  must  even  appear  to  owe  your  power.  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  my  own  work  to  do;  for  the  dearest 
service  I  could  jierform  would  be  to  help  you  in  yours. 
But  to  do  this  I  must  stand  aside.  To  be  near  you  I 
must  go  from  you.  To  love  you  I  must  give  you  up.'' 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  as  she  spoke;  then 
she  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him.  It  was  the  first  kiss 
she  had  given  him  since  she  had  thrown  herself  in  his 
arms  in  her  father's  giuxlen;  but  now  he  felt  her  whole 
being  on  her  lips. 

He  would  have  held  her  fast,  forgetting  eveiy thing 
in  the  sweetness  of  her  surrender;  but  she  drew  back 
quickly  and,  before  he  could  guess  her  intention,  threw 
open  tlie  door  of  the  room  to  which  de  Crucis  had 
withdrawn. 

"Signor  abate!". she  said. 

The  Jesuit  came  forward.  Odo  was  dimly  aware  that, 
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for  an  instant,  the  two  measured  each  other;  then  Fuivia 
said  quietly: 

"His  excellency  goes  with  you  to  Pianura." 

What  more  she  said,  or  what  de  Cnicis  answered,  he 
could  never  afterward  recall.  He  had  a  confused  sense 
of  having  cried  out  a  last  unavailing  protest,  faintly, 
inarticulately,  like  a  man  struggling  to  make  himself 
heard  in  a  dream;  then  the  room  grcw  dark  about  him, 
and  in  its  stead  he  saw  the  old  chapel  at  Doimaz,  with 
its  dimly -gleaming  shrine,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
chaplain,  harsh  anti  yet  strangely  shaken: — "My  chief 
prayer  for  you  is  that,  should  you  be  raised  to  this  emi- 
nence, it  may  be  at  a  moment  when  such  advancement 
seems  to  thrust  you  in  the  dust." 

Odo  liflwl  his  head  and  saw  de  Crucis  standing  alone 
before  him. 

"I  am  ready,"  he  said. 
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THE     REWARD 

I 

ONE  bright  March  day  in  the  year  1783  the  belb  j 
of  Pianura  began  to  ring  at  sunrise,  and  with 
their  first  peal  the  townsfolk  were  abroad. 

The  city  was  already  dressed  for  a  festival.  A  canopy 
of  crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  the  ducal  crown  and 
by  the  HumdiUia  of  tlie  Vaiseceas,  hid  the  columns  of 
the  Cathedral  porch  and  fell  in  royal  folds  about  the 
featureless  porphyry  lions  who  hod  seen  so  many  suc- 
cessive rulers  ascend  the  steps  iKjtween  their  outstretched 
paws.  The  fneze  of  ramping  and  running  animals  around 
^B  ancient  baptistery  was  concealed  by  heavy  green 
garlands  alternating  with  religious  banners;  and  every 
church  and  chapel  had  drajied  its  doorway  with  crimson 
Mid  placed  above  the  image  of  its  patron  saint  the  ducal 
crown  of  Pianura. 

No  less  sumptuous  was  the  adornment  of  the  private 
dwellings.  The  great  families — the  Trescorri,  the  Bel- 
>"erdi,  the  Pievepelaghi^ — had  outdone  each  other  in  the 
display  of  golden- threaded  tapestries  and  Genoese  velvets 
nnblazoned  with  annorial  bearings;  and  even  the  sombre 
fa«ifade  of  the  Boscofolto  palace  showed  a  rich  drapery 
•unnounted  by  the  quarterings  of  the  new  Marchioness. 
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But  it  was  not  only  the  jjalace-fronts  that  had  put 
on  a  holiday  di-ess.  The  toutiigion  hiul  spi-ead  to  the 
poorer  quarters,  and  in  many  a  narrow  sb"eet  and 
crooked  lane,  where  surely  no  part  of  the  coming 
pageant  might  be  expected  to  pass,  the  crazy  balconie 
and  unglazed  windows  were  decked  out  with  scraps  ot 
finery;  a  yaitl  or  two  of  velvet  filched  from  the  state 
hangings  of  some  noble  house,  a  torn  and  discolored 
church  banner,  even  a  cast-ofF  sacqiie  of  brocade  or  a 
peasant's  holiday  kerchief,  skilfully  draped  aliout  the 
rusty  iron  and  held  in  place  by  |Kits  of  clove-pink  and 
sweet  basil.  The  half-ruinetl  palace  which  had  once 
housed  Gauiba  and  Moniola  showed  a  few  shreds  of 
color  on  ita  sullen  front,  and  the  abate  Crescenti« 
modest  house,  wedged  in  a  comer  of  the  city  walls,  was 
dressed  like  the  altar  of  a  Lady  Chapel;  while  even  the 
burners''  quarter  by  the  river  displayed  its  festoons  of 
colored  paper  and  tinsel,  ingeniously  twisted  into  the 
semblonc-e  of  a  crown. 

For  the  new  Duke,  who  was  about  to  enter  his  capital 
in  state,  was  extraordinarily  popular  with  all  classes. 
His  popidarity,  as  yet,  was  mainly  due  to  a  general  de- 
testation of  the  rule  he  had  replaced;  but  such  a  senti- 
ment gives  to  a  new  sovereign  an  impetus  which,  if  he 
knows  how  to  use  it,  will  caiTy  him  a  long  way  towaid 
success;  and  among  those  in  the  Duke's  confidence  it 
was  rumored  that  he  was  (jualified  not  only  to  profit 
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by  the  expectations  he  had  raised  but  to  fulfil  them. 
'ITie  last  months  of  the  late  Duke's  life  hud  plunged  tlie 
duchy  into  such  political  and  financial  disorder  that  all 
purties  were  agreed  in  welcoming  a  change.  Even  those 
tJiat  had  most  to  lose  by  the  accession  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign, or  most  to  fear  from  the  policy  he  was  known 
to  favor,  preferred  the  possibility  of  new  evils  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  present  conditions.  The  expertest  angler  in 
troubled  waters  may  find  watei-s  too  troubled  for  his 
sport;  and  under  a  government  where  power  is  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  like  the  handkerchief  in  a  children's 

KjBHne,  the   most  adroit  time-server  may  find   himself 

grasping  the  empty  air. 

It  would  indeed  hnve  been  difficult  to  say  who  had 
niled  during  the  year  preceding  the  Duke's  death.  Prime- 
ministers  luid  succeeded  each  other  like  the  clowns  in  a 
harlequinade.  Just  as  the  Church  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  upjjer  hand  some  mysterious  revulsion  of  feeling 
would  fling  tlie  Duke  towaixl  TrcscoiTC  and  the  liberals; 
and  when  thase  had  attempted,  by  some  trifling  conces- 
sion to  popular  feeling,  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, their  sovereign,  seized  by  religious  scruples, 
would  hastily  recall  the  clerical  jmrty.  So  the  adminis- 
tration staggered  on,  reeling  from  one  jwlicy  to  another, 
clutching  now  at  this  support  and  now  at  that,  while 
Austria  and  the  Holy  See  hung  on  its  steps,  awaiting 
the  inevitable  fall. 
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A  cruel  winter  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  silk-wonB 
disease  hod  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  people,  wliile 
tlie  mounting  extravagance  of  the  Duchesa  had  put  a 
last  strain  on  the  exhausted  treasury.  The  cousequent 
increase  of  the  salt-tax  roused  such  popular  fury  that 
Father  Ignazio,  wlio  was  responsible  for  the  measure, 
was  dismissed  by  the  puiic-stricken  Duke,  and  Trc»- 
corre,  as  usued,  called  in  to  repair  his  rival's  mistake. 
But  it  would  have  taken  a  greater  statesman  thuii 
Trescorre  to  reach  tlie  root  of  such  evils;  and  the  new 
minister  succeeded  neither  in  pacifying  the  people  nor 
in  reassm-iug  his  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  was  sinking  under  the  my»te- 
rious  disease  which  had  hung  upon  him  since  his  birth. 
It  was  hinted  tlrnt  his  last  hours  were  darkened  by  hal- 
lucinations, and  the  pious  pictured  him  as  haunted  by 
profligate  visions,  while  the  fi-ee-thinkers  maintained 
that  he  was  the  dupe  of  priestly  jugglery.  Toward 
the  end  there  was  the  inevitable  ruiuor  of  acqua  lofaiia, 
and  the  populace  cried  out  that  the  Jesuits  were  at 
work  again.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  hii 
Highness,  who  had  assisted  at  the  aimual  festival  of  the 
Madonna  del  Monte,  and  had  mingled  on  foot  with 
the  swarm  of  devotees  thronging  thither  from  all  parts 
had  contracted  a  pestilent  disorder  from  one  of  the  pil- 
grims. Certain  it  is  that  death  came  in  a  dreadful  form. 
The  Duchess,  alanncd  for  the  health  of  Prince  Fer- 
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rante,  fled  witli  liini  to  the  dower-house  by  the  Piana; 
and  the  strange  nature  of  liis  Highness's  distemper 
caused  many  to  follow  her  example.  Even  the  Duke's 
servants,  and  the  quacks  tliat  lived  on  his  bounty,  were 
said  to  have  abandoned  the  death-ehaniber;  and  an 
English  traveller  passing  through  I'ianura  boajsted  that, 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  tlie  palace  porter,  he 
had  obtained  leave  to  enter  his  Ilighness's  closet  and 
peer  through  the  doorway  at  the  dying  man.  However 
this  may  be,  it  would  appear  that  the  Duke's  confessor 
— a  monk  of  the  Baniabite  order — was  not  to  be  found 
when  his  Highness  called  for  him;  and  the  senant  sent 
forth  in  haste  to  fetch  a  priest  returned,  strangely 
enough,  with  the  abate  Crescenti,  whose  susjjected  or- 
thodoxy had  so  long  made  him  the  object  of  the  Duke's 
detestation.  He  it  was  who  alone  witnessed  the  end  of 
that  tormented  life,  and  knew  upon  what  hopes  or  fears 
it  closed. 

Meanwhile  it  appeared  that  the  Duchess's  precautions 
were  not  unfomidetl;  for  Prince  Ferrante  presently  sick- 
«;ned  of  the  same  malady  which  had  cut  oft"  his  father, 
and  when  tlie  Regent,  travelling  post-hiuste,  arrived  in 
Pianura,  he  had  barely  time  to  puss  from  the  Duke's 
obsequies  to  the  death- bed  of  the  heir. 

Etiquette  required  that  a  year  of  mourning  should 
«:lapse  between  tlie  accession  of  the  new  sovereign  and 
his  state  entry  into  his  capital;  so  that  if  Duke  Odo's 
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cliai-acter  and  intentions  were  still  matter  of  conjecture 
to  his  subjects,  his  appearance  was  already  familiur  to 
tlieni.  His  youth,  his  good  looks,  his  open  mien,  his 
known  affability  of  manner,  were  so  many  arguments  in 
his  favor  with  an  impressionable  and  impulsive  people: 
and  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  he  should  interpret  as 
a  tribute  to  his  principles  the  sympathy  which  his  per- 
son aroused. 

It  is  certain  that  he  fancied  himself,  at  that  time,  tt 
well-acquainted  with  his  subjects  as  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  with  him;  and  the  understanding  supjxMed 
to  exist  was  productive  of  eijual  satisfaction  to  both 
sides.  The  new  Duke  had  thrown  himself  with  extrao^ 
dinary  zeal  into  the  task  of  loWng  and  understanding 
his  people.  It  had  been  his  reftige  fixtm  a  hundred 
doubts  and  uncertainties,  tlie  one  clearly-defined  object 
in  an  obscure  and  troubled  fate.  And  their  response 
hatl,  almost  immediately,  tunicd  his  task  into  a  pleasure. 
It  waa  so  easy  to  rule  if  one's  subjects  loved  one!  Ahd 
so  easy  to  be  loved  if  only  one  loved  enough  in  rttum! 
If  he  did  not,  like  tlie  Po{x;,  describe  himself  to  his 
people  nj*  the  sennnt  of  the  scnants  of  G<xl,  he  at  least 
longed  to  make  them  feel  that  this  new  gospel  of  sef 
vice  was  the  base  on  which  all  sovereignty  must  hence- 
forth repose. 

It  was  not  that  his  first  year  of  power  had  been  with- 
out moments  of  disillusionment.  He  had  had  more  than 
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floe  embittering  experience  of  intrigue  and  perfidy,  more 
thim  one  glimpse  of  the  pitfalls  tje.sctting  his  coui-se; 
bat  his  conHdenee  in  his  own  [wwci-s  and  his  fnith  in 
Iu8  people  remained  unsluiken,  and  with  two  such  be- 
Beft  to  sustain  him  it  seemed  as  though  no  difficulties 
would  prove  insunnountable. 

Such  at  least  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  cntrj'  into  Pianura,  he  prepared  to  face  his 
nbjects.  Strangely  enough,  the  state  entry  Ijegan  at 
Ponte  di  Po,  the  very  spot  where,  on  a  stormy  mid- 
night some  seven  years  earlier,  the  new  I>uke  had 
landed,  a  fugitive  from  his  future  realm.  Here,  acconl- 
iiig  to  an  ancient  custom,  the  sovcrcign  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  ministers  and  court;  and  then,  tjiking  seat 
in  his  state  bai^,  proceeded  by  water  to  Pianura,  fol- 
lowed by  an  escort  of  galleys. 

A  great  tent  hu.ig  with  tapestries  had  been  set  up  on 
the  river-bank;  and  hei'e  Odo  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  barge.  As  it  toudied  at  the  landing-stage  lie  stepjK-d 
out,  and  his  prime-minister.  Count  Trescorre,  advanced 
toward  him,  accompanied  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
court  Trescon-c  had  aged  in  the  inter^•ening  years.  His 
delicate  features  had  ivitlicred  like  a  woman's,  and  the 
fine  irony  of  his  smile  had  taken  an  ctlge  of  cruelty. 
,  His  face  suggested  a  worn  engraving,  the  lines  of  which 
^^■ve  been  dee{Kned  by  a  too-incisive  instrument. 
^HThc  functionaries  attending  him  were,  with  few  ex- 
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cepUons,  the  same  who  had  figured  in  a  like  capacity 
at  tlie  lute  sovereigrrs  court.  With  the  passing  of  the 
years  they  had  grown  heavier  or  thinner,  more  pon- 
derous or  stiffer  in  their  movements,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced, in  their  splendid  but  unwieldy  court  dreas,  they 
seemed  to  Odo  like  sujKTanniiated  marionettes  whose 
springs  and  wires  have  rustetl  from  disuse. 

The  barge  was  a  magnificent  gilded  Bucentaur,  pre- 
sented to  the  late  Duke's  father  by  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
and  c«r>'ed  by  his  Serenity's  most  famous  sculptors  in 
wood.  Tritons  and  sea-goddesses  encircled  the  prow  and 
throned  above  the  stern,  and  tlie  interior  of  the  deck- 
house was  adonied  witli  delicate  rilicvi  and  painted  by 
Tiepolo  with  scenes  fram  the  myth  of  Amphitrito.  Here 
the  new  Duke  seated  himself,  surrouiided  by  his  house- 
hold, and  presently  the  heavy  craft,  rowed  by  sixty 
galley-slaves,  was  moving  slowly  up  the  river  toward 
Pianura. 

In  the  clear  spring  light  the  old  walled  city,  with  it« 
domes  and  towers,  rose  pleasantly  among  budding  or- 
chards and  fields.  Close  at  hand  were  the  crenellation* 
of  Bracctaforte's  keep,  and  just  beyond,  the  ornate 
cupola  of  the  royal  chapel,  symbolizing  in  their  prox- 
imity the  successive  ambitions  of  the  ducal  race;  while 
the  round-arched  campanile  of  the  Cathedral  and  the 
8i|Uiu«  tower  of  the  mediaeval  town-hall  sprang  up  side 
by  side,  marking  the  centre  of  the  free  city  which  tl»e 
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VjJseccas  had  subjugated.  It  seemed  to  the  new  Duke, 
»ho  was  given  to  such  reflections,  that  he  could  read  his 
raoe^s  history  in  that  broken  sky-hne ;  hut  he  was  soon 
matched  from  its  perusal  by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
who  thronged  the  river-bank  to  greet  his  approach. 

A«  the  Buccntaur  touched  at  the  landing-stage  and 
Odo  stepped  out  on  the  ixtl  carpet  strewn  with  flowers, 
while  cannon  thundurMl  from  the  walls  and  the  bells 
burst  into  renewed  jubilation,  he  felt  himself  for  the 
first  tune  face  to  face  with  his  people.  The  very  cere- 
monial which  in  other  cases  kept  them  apart  was  now 
a  means  of  closer  conununication;  for  it  was  to  show 
luroself  to  them  that  he  was  making  a  public  entry  into 
hii  capital,  and  it  was  to  see  him  that  the  city  had 
poured  forth  her  shouting  throngs.  'ITie  shouts  i-ose  and 
widened  as  he  advanced,  enveloping  him  in  a  mounting 
tide  of  welcome,  in  which  cannon,  bells  and  voices — the 
decreed  and  the  sjxjntmieous  acclamations — were  indis- 
tinguishably  merged.  In  like  nmnner,  approbation  of  his 
person  was  mingled  with  a  simple  enjoyment  of  the 
of  which  he  formed  a  part;  and  it  must  have  taken 
experienced  head  than  Odo's  to  distinguish  be- 
the  two  ciuTents  of  enthasiasm  on  which  he  felt 
liiniself  swept  forward. 

lie  pageant  was  indeed  brilliant  enough  to  justify 
fte  popular  transjxjrt;  and  the  fact  that  the  new  Duke 
med  a  worthy  centre  to  so  much  magnificence  was 
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not  lost  on  his  splendor-loving  subjects.  Tlie  late  sov- 
ereign had  so  loug  held  himstlf  aloof  that  the  city  was 
unaccustomed  to  such  shows,  and  as  the  processioa 
wound  into  the  square  before  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd  was  massed,  the  very  pealing  of 
the  church-lx-lls  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  human  voices. 

Don  Serafino,  the  Bishop's  nepliew,  and  now  Master 
of  the  Horse,  rode  first,  on  a  splendid  charger,  preceded 
by  four  trumpets  and  followed  by  his  esquires;  then 
came  the  court  dignitaries,  atteiidwl  by  tlieir  pages  and 
slaffieri  in  gala  liveries,  tiie  niarslials  with  their  slaves, 
the  masters  of  cercmony,  and  tlie  clergy  mounted  on 
mules  trapped  with  velvet,  each  led  by  two  running 
footmen.  The  Duke  rode  next,  alone  juid  soiiiuwliut  pale. 
Two  pages  of  arms,  hehiiete<l  and  ciurying  lances,  walked 
at  his  hoi-se's  bridle;  mid  Ijehind  him  came  his  house- 
hold and  ministers,  with  their  gentlemen  aiid  a  lonj; 
train  of  ser\'ants,  followe<l  by  the  regiment  of  light 
horse  which  closed  the  procession. 

'llie  houses  surrounding  the  s(]uare  afforded  the  best 
point  of  view  to  those  unwilling  to  mix  with  the  crowtl 
in  the  streets;  and  among  the  spectators  thronging  the 
windows  and  Iwlconies,  and  leaning  over  the  edge  of 
the  leads,  were  mtuiy  who,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
felt  a  personal  interest  in  the  new  Duke.  'ITic  Mi»r- 
chioiiess  of  Boscofolto  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  Pievcpelago  palace,  which  formed  an  niigl* 
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of  the  square,  and  she  and  her  hfjstesis — the  same  lad^ 
»lio  had  been  relieved  of  her  diuiiiund  necklace  by  foot- 
padji  suspected  of  wearing  the  Duclies,s"'s  livei-y — sat 
observing  the  scene  Ijchind  the  garlanded  lutlconies  of 
the  piano  nob'ile.  In  the  niezzaiiin  windows  of  a  neigh- 
boring wine-shop  the  bookseller  Andixoni,  m  ith  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  philosophical  swiety  to  which 
Odo  had  belonged,  peered  above  the  heads  of  the  ci-owd 
tljronging  the  aix-ade,  and  through  a  dormer  of  the 
leads  Carlo  Gamlm,  the  assistant  in  the  ducal  library, 
looked  out  on  the  tritnnph  of  his  former  |jatn)it.  Among 
the  Church  dignitaries  grouped  about  his  Highness  was 
Fftther  Ignazio,  the  late  Duke's  confessor,  noAv  I'rior  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  said  to  he  withdrawn  from  politi- 
cal life.  Seated  on  his  richly-trappetJ  mule  he  observed 
the  scene  witlj  impassive  face;  while,  from  his  place  in 
the  long  line  of  minor  clergy,  the  abate  Crescenti,  with 
eyes  of  infinite  tenderness  and  concern,  watched  the 
voung  Duke  solemnly  asc-ending  the  Cathedral  steps. 

In  the  porch  the  Bishop  waited,  impressive  as  ever  in 
his  white  and  gold  dalmatic,  against  the  red  robes  of 
the  chapter.  Precetled  by  two  chamberlains  Odo  mounted 
the  steps  an)id  the  .sudden  silence  of  the  jx;ople.  Tlie 
great  bron/e  portals  of  tlie  Githetlral,  which  were  never 
openeil  s;ive  on  occasions  of  state,  swvmg  slowly  inward, 
|ioming  a  wave  of  music  and  incense  out  upon  the 
hiix)ic<]  sinilit  s(|uare;  then  they  closed  again,  engulph- 
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ing  the  brilliant  procession — tlie  Duke,  the  Bisl 
the  clergy  and  the  court — and  leaving  the  populace  to 
scatter  in  search  of  the  diversions  prepared  for  them  at 
every  street-comer. 

It  was  not  till  late  that  night  that  the  new 
found  himself  alone.  He  had  withdi-awn  at  last  from  the 
torch-lit  bftlfony  overlooking  the  square,  whitiier  the 
shouts  of  his  subjects  had  persistently  recalled  hiiib 
Silence  was  falling  on  the  illuminated  streets,  and  the 
dimness  of  midnight  upryn  tlie  skv  through  which  rocket 
after  rocket  had  toni  its  brilliant  furrows.  In  the  palace 
a  profounder  stillness  reignetl.  Since  his  accession  Odo, 
out  of  respect  for  the  late  Duke,  had  lodged  in  one  rf 
the  wings  of  the  great  building;  but  tradition  demanded 
that  he  should  henceforth  inhabit  the  ducal  apartment^ 
and  thither,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  ceremonies,  hil 
gentlemen  had  conducteil  him. 

Ti-escorre  had  asked  peraii.ssion  to  wait  on  hiin  hcfoi* 
he  slept;  and  he  knew  that  the  prime-minister  would  be 
kept  Inte  by  his  conference  with  the  secret  police,  who* 
nightly  report  could  not  be  handed  in  till  the  festivi- 
ties were  over.  Meanwhile  Odo  was  in  no  mood  fijf 
sleep.  He  sat  alone  in  the  closet,  still  hung  with  wint* 
images  and  jewelled  reliijuaries,  where  his  cousin  hud  so 
often  given  him  audience,  and  whence,  tlu^ugh  the  open 
door,  he  could  see  the  embroidered  curbiins  and  plumed 
baldachin  of  tlie  state  l)cd  which  was  presently  to  le- 
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ceive  him.  All  day  his  heart  had  beat  with  high  ambi- 
tions; but  now  a  weight  sank  u|K)n  liis  spiiit.  The 
reaction  from  the  tumultuous  welcome  of  tiie  sti-eets  to 
the  closely-guarded  silence  of  the  j«ilaee  made  him  feel 
how  unreal  was  the  fancied  union  between  himself  and 
his  people,  how  insuperable  the  distance  that  tradition 
and  habit  had  plat»d  between  them.  In  the  naiTow 
closet  where  his  predecessor  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  detested  task  of  reigning,  the  new  Duke  felt  the 
same  moral  lassitude  steal  over  him.  How  was  such  a 
puny  will  as  his  to  contend  again.st  the  great  forces  of 
greed  and  prejudice?  All  the  influences  aiTayed  against 
him — tradition,  superstition,  the  lust  of  power,  the  ar- 
rogance of  race — seemed  concentrated  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  silent  room,  with  its  guarded ,  threshold, 
its  pious  relics,  and,  lying  on  the  desk  in  the  enibrasiu* 
of  the  window,  the  manuscript  litany  which  the  late 
Duke  had  not  lived  to  complete. 

Oppressed  by  his  surroundings,  Odo  rose  and  entered 
the  bed-chamber.  A  lamp  burned  Ijcfore  the  image  of 
the  Madonna  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  two  lighted 
flambeaux  flanked  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
on  the  opposite  wall.  Odo  i-cmenibei-ed  the  look  of 
terror  which  the  Duke  had  fixe<I  on  the  picture  during 
their  first  strange  conversation.  A  praying-stool  stood 
beneath  it,  and  it  was  said  tliat  here,  rather  than  be- 
fore  the  Virgin's  image,  the   melancholy  prince  per- 
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formed  his  private  devotions.  Tlie  horrors  of  the 
were  depicted  with  a  ciiildish  minuteness  of  detail,  M 
though  tlie  painter  had  sought  to  produce  an  imprw- 
sion  of  moral  anguish  by  the  accumulation  of  physical 
sufferings;  and  just  such  puerile  images  of  the  wrath  to 
come  may  have  haunted  the  mysterious  recesses  of  liie 
Duke's  imagination.  Crescenti  liad  told  Odo  how  tlie 
dying  man's  tlioughts  had  seemed  to  centre  upon  this 
dreadful  subject,  and  how  again  and  again,  amid  hi« 
ravings,  he  had  cried  out  that  the  picture  must  be 
bunietl,  as  though  tlie  sight  of  it  was  become  intolcr- 
ftble  to  him. 

Odo's  own  mind,  across  which  the  events  and  emo- 
tions of  the  day  still  threw  the  fantastic  shadows  of  0 
expiring  illumination,  was  wrought  to  the  highest  stcb 
of  impressionability.  He  .saw  in  a  flash  all  thnt  tke 
picture  mu-st  have  symbolized  to  his  cousin's  fiuicj; 
and  in  his  desire  to  reconstruct  that  dying  vision  of 
fleshly  retribution,  he  stepped  close  to  the  diptydl^ 
resting  a  knee  upon  the  stool  beneath  it.  As  he  did  lO, 
the  picture  suddenly  opened,  disclosing  the  inner  pand 
Odo  caught  up  one  of  the  llamlieaux,  and  in  its  light 
as  on  a  sunlit  wave,  there  stepped  forth  to  him  the  lost 
Venus  of  Giorgione. 

He  knew  the  picture  in  an  instant  There  v/as  no 
mistaking  the  glow  of  the  limbs,  tlie  midsummer  lan- 

3t  of  the  smile,  the  magical  atmosphere  in  which  tht 
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gold  of  sunlight,  of  nutumii  leaves,  of  amber  grapes, 
•eemed  fused  by  some  lost  alfhciny  of  the  brush.  As  he 
gazed,  the  scene  changed,  and  he  saw  himself  in  a  dark- 
ened room  with  cabalistic  hangings.  He  saw  Heiligen- 
stem's  tall  figui-e,  towering  in  supernatural  light,  tlie 
Duke  leaning  eagerly  forward,  the  Duchess  with  set  lips 
and  troubled  eyes,  the  little  prince  bent  wonderingly 
above  the  magic  crystal.  .  . 


A  step  in  the  antechauilier  announced  Trescorre's 
approach.  Odo  returned  to  the  cabinet  luid  the  minister 
advanced  witii  a  low  btiw.  Tlie  two  men  had  had  time 
to  grow  accustoiued  to  the  new  relation  in  which  they 
rtood  to  one  another,  yet  there  were  inomenb!  when,  to 
Odo,  the  past  seemed  to  lie  like  fallen  leaves  beneath 
T^ttoorre''8  steps — Donna  Laura,  fond  and  foolish  in 
ner  weed.-*,  Ganiba,  Moitiola,  and  the  poor  featherhead 
Ccrveno,  dying  at  nineteen  of  a  distemper  Ixjcause  he 
had  stood  in  the  other's  way.  Tlic  impression  was  strong 
Wi  him  now — but  it  was  only  momentary.  Habit  reas- 
«rted  itself,  and  the  minister  eflacetl  the  man.  Odo 
signed  to  Trescorre  to  seat  himself  and  the  latter  si- 

ly  presented  his  report. 

[e  was  a  diligent  and  capable  administrator,  and 
uowever  mixed  might  be  the  motives  which  attached 
him  to  his  sovereign,  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Odo  knew  this  and  was 
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grateful  for  it.  He  knew  that  Trescorre,  ambitious  at 
the  regency,  liad  intrigued  against  him  to  the  last.  He 
knew  that  an  intemperate  love  of  power  was  the  main- 
spring of  that  seemingly  dispassionate  nature.  But  death 
had  crossed  Trescon-e's  schemes;  and  he  w»is  too  adroit 
an  opportunist  not  to  see  that  his  best  chance  now  lav 
in  niaking  himself  indispensable  to  his  new  sovereign. 
Of  ail  this  Odo  was  aware;  but  his  own  motives  in  ap- 
pointing Ti-escorre  did  not  justify  his  looking  for  great 
disinterestedness  in  his  minister.  The  irony  of  circum- 
stances had  forced  them  upon  each  other,  and  each 
knew  that  the  other  understood  the  situation  and  was 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  Duke  presently  rose,  and  handed  back  to  Tres- 
corre the  reports  of  the  secret  police.  Tliey  were  the 
documents  he  most  di.sliked  to  handle. 

"You  have  acquittetl  yourself  admirably  of  your  dis- 
agreeable duties,"  he  sjiid  with  a  smile.  "I  hope  I  have 
done  as  well.  At  any  rate  the  day  is  over." 

Trescorre  returned  the  smile,  with  his  usual  tinge  of 
irony,  "Another  has  already  begun,"  said  he. 

"Ah,"  said  Odo,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  "are  we 
not  to  sleep  on  our  laiutls?" 

Trescorre  bowed.  "Austria,  your  Highness,  never 
sleeps." 

Odo  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 
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"Tliat  I  hftve  to  remind  your  Higliness — " 
"Of  what— ?" 
L^rescorre  had  one  of  his  characteristic  pauses. 
^HThat  the  Duke  of  Monte  Alloro  is  in  failing  health 
—and  that  her  Highness's  year  of  widowhood  ended 
yaterday." 

Tliere  was  a  silence.  Odo,  who  had  reseated  himself, 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  The  slnittei-s  stood 
open  and  he  looked  out  over  the  formless  obscurity  of 
the  gardens.  Above  the  intervening  masses  of  foliage 
the  Borromini  wing  raised  its  vague  grey  bulk.  He  saw 
lights  in  Maria  Clementina's  apartments  and  wondered 
if  she  still  waked.  An  hour  or  two  earlier  she  had  given 
Jim  her  hand  iti  the  contra-tlance  at  the  state  ball.  It 
^^  her  first  public  appearance  since  the  late  Duke's 
death,  and  with  the  laying  off  of  her  weeds  she  had 
regained  something  of  her  former  brilliancy.  At  the 
moment  he  had  hardly  observed  her:  she  had  seemed  a 
mere  inanimate  part  of  the  pageant  of  which  he  formed 
the  throbbing  centi-e.  But  now  the  sense  of  her  nearness 
pressed  upon  him.  She  seemed  close  to  him,  ingrown 
*ith  his  fate;  and  with  the  curious  duality  of  vision 
that  belongs  to  such  moments  he  Ix'hcid  her  again  as 
she  hml  first  shone  on  him — the  iinjierious  child  whom 
he  hod  angered  by  stroking  her  spaniel,  the  radiant  girl 
*I>o  liad  welcomed  him  on  his  return  to  Pianura.  Tres- 
wrre'g  voice  aroused  him. 
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"At  any  moment,"  the  minister  was  saying,  "her 
Hiji;hness  may  fall  heir  to  Monte  Alloro.  It  is  the  mo- 
ment for  which  Austria  waits.  There  is  always  an  Arch- 
duke ready — and  her  Highness  is  still  a  young  woman." 

Odo  turned  slowly  from  the  window.  "I  have  told 
you  that  this  is  impossible,'^  he  nmrmured. 

TiHiscorre  looked  down  and  thoughtfully  fingered  the 
doeunientii  in  'his  hands. 

"Your  Highness,"  said  he,  "is  as  well-acquainted  a* 
your  ministers  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  us.  Monte 
Alloro  is  one  of  the  richest  states  in  Italy.  It  is  a  pitj 
to  alienate  siith  revenues  from  Pianura." 

Tlie  new  Duke  was  silent.  His  minister's  wonls  were 
merely  the  audible  expression  of  his  owti  thoughts.  He 
knew  that  the  f\>ture  welfare  of  Pianura  dcjKuded  on 
the  annexjition  of  Monte  Alloro.  He  owed  it  to  his 
jjcople  to  unite  the  two  sovereignties. 

At  length  he  said:  "You  arc  building  u}x)n  an  un- 
warrantable assumption." 

Tre.scorre  raised  an  interrogative  glance. 

"You  a-ssume  her  Highness's  consent." 

The  minister  again  jwiused;  and  his  piuse  seemed  fo 
flash  mi  iix)nical  light  on  the  poverty  of  the  oUktj 
defences. 

"I  come  straight  from  her  Highness,"  said  he  quietly, 
"and  I  assume  nothing  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  Ui 
affirm." 
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Odo  turned  on  him  with  a  start.  "Do  I  understand 
that  you  have  presumed — ?"" 

His  minister  raised  a  deprecating  hand.  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "the  Archduke's  envoy  is  in  Pianura." 


^  II 

ODO,  on  his  return  to  Pinnura,  had  taken  it  for 
graiiteti  that  de  Crucis  would  remain  in  his  service. 

There  had  been  Httle  talk  between  the  two  on  the 
way.  The  one  was  deep  in  his  own  wretchedness,  and 
the  other  had  too  fine  a  tact  to  inti-ude  on  it;  but  Odo 
felt  the  nearness  of  that  jx;iietrating  sympathv  which 
was  almost  a  gift  of  divination.  He  was  glad  to  have  de 
Cruris  at  his  side  at  a  moment  \  n  any  other  com- 
jMinionship  had  been  intolerable;  and  in  the  egotism  of 
his  misery  he  imagined  that  he  could  dispose  as  he 
pleased  of  his  friend's  future. 

After  the  little  prince's  death,  however,  de  Crucis 
had  at  once  a.skcd  [>erniission  to  leave  Pianura.  He  wa.s 
perhaps  not  displeased  by  Odo's  expressions  of  surprise 
and  disappointment;  but  they  did  not  alter  his  de- 
cision. He  i-emindctl  the  new  Duke  thai  he  had  been 
called  to  Pianura  as  governor  to  the  late  heir,  and  that, 
death  having  cut  short  his  task,  he  had  now  no  farther 
pretext  for  remaining. 

Odo  listened  with  a  strange  sense  of  loneliness.  The 
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responsibilities  of  his  new  state  weighed  heavily  on  the 
musing  sf)cculativc  side  of  liis  nature,  face  to  face  with 
the  sudden  summons  to  action,  with  the  necessity  for 
prompt  and  not  too-curious  choice  of  means  and  method, 
he  felt  a  stealing  apathy  of  the  will,  an  inclination 
toward  the  subtle  duality  of  judgment  that  had  so  often 
weakened  and  diffused  his  energies.  At  such  a  crisis  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  de  Crucis  gone,  he  remained  with- 
out a  friend.  He  urged  the  abate  to  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion, begging  him  to  choose  a  post  about  his  person. 

De  Crucis  shook  his  head. 

"The  offer,"  said  he,  "is  more  tempting  to  me  than 
your  Highness  can  guess;  but  my  business  here  is  at  >o 
end,  and  must  be  taken  up  elsewhere.  My  calling  is  that 
of  a  pedagogue.  When  I  was  summoned  to  take  charge 
of  Princ*  Feirante's  education  I  gave  up  my  position  in 
the  household  of  Prince  Bracciano  not  only  because  I 
believed  that  I  could  make  myself  more  useful  in  train* 
ing  a  future  sovereign  than  the  son  of  a  private  noble- 
man, but  also,'"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "because  I  ws-i 
curious  to  visit  a  state  of  which  your  Highness  had  s" 
often  spoken,  and  because  I  believed  lliat  my  residem* 
here  might  enable  me  to  be  of  service  to  your  High- 
I  ness.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken ;  and  I  will  gladly  re- 
main in  Planum  long  enough  to  give  your  Highness 
such  counsels  as  my  experience  suggests;  but  that  busi- 
ness discharged,  I  must  ask  leave  to  go." 
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From  this  position  no  entreaties  could  move  him; 
and  so  fixed  was  his  resolve  that  it  confiimetl  the  idea 
that  he  was  still  a  secret  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  Strangely 
enough,  this  did  not  prejudice  Odo,  who  was  more  than 
^Br  under  the  spell  of  de  Crucis's  personal  influence. 
Though  Odo  had  been  acquainted  with  many  professed 
philosophers  he  hatl  never  met  among  them  a  character 
m  nearly  resemhling  the  old  stoical  i<leftl  of  temperance 
ftod  serenity,  *ind  he  could  never  be  long  with  de  Crucis 
without  reflecting  that  the  training  whicli  could  form 
and  nourish  so  noble  a  nature  must  be  other  than  the 
world  conceived  it. 

De  Crucis,  however,  frankly  pointed  out  that  his 
jwmer  connection  with  the  Jesuits  was  too  well  known 
Pianura  not  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  use- 


own,''  said  he,  "that  before  the  late  Duke's  death 

xerted  such  influence  as  I  jjossessed  to  bring  alxiut 

hr  Highnesses  appointment  as  regent;  but  the  very 

connections  that  favored  me  with  your  predecessor  must 

■■told  in  the  way  of  my  serving  your  Highness.  Nothing 

eould  be  more  fatal  to  your  prospects  than  to  have  it 

«aid  that  you  had  chosen  a  former  Jesuit  as  your  ad- 

jaer.  In   the  present  juncture  of  atfiiirs  it  is  needful 

^Bt  you  should  appear  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  lib- 

^Bb,  and  that  whatever  reforms  you  attempt  should 

'Teem  the  result  of  popular  pressure  rather  than  of  your 
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own  free  choice.  Such  an  attitude  umy  not  flatter  the 
sovereign's  pride,  and  is  in  fact  merely  a  higher  fomi 
of  expediency;  but  it  is  one  which  the  proudest  mon- 
archs  of  Europe  are  finding  themselves  constrained  lo 
take  if  they  would  preserve  their  power  and  use  it  ef- 
fectually." 

Soon  afterward  de  Crucis  left  Pianura;  but  before 
leaving  he  imparted  to  Odo  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations while  in  the  late  Duke's  service.  De  Crucis'6 
view  was  that  of  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  his  day 
who  had  not  broken  with  the  Church,  yet  were  con- 
scious tliat  the  whole  .social  system  of  Europe  was  in 
need  of  renovation.  Tlie  movement  of  ideas  in  France, 
and  their  rapid  traiisfonnation  into  legislative  measures 
of  unforeseen  importance,  had  as  yet  made  little  im- 
pression in  Italy;  and  the  clergy  in  particular  lived  in 
serene  unconsciousness  of  any  impending  change.  De 
Crucis,  however,  had  been  much  in  France,  and  had 
fi-equented  the  French  churchmen,  who  (save  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  hierairhy)  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  of  reform,  and  ix'ndv,  in  uiaiiy  instances,  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  privileges  in  the  public  cause.  These  men, 
living  in  their  provincial  cures  or  abbeys,  were  neceasA- 
rily  in  closer  contact  with  the  people,  better  acquainted 
with  their  needs  and  more  competent  to  relieve  them, 
than  the  city  demagogues  tliwirizing  in  Parisian  coffee- 
houses on  tlie  Itiglits  of  Man  and  the  CocJe  of  Natiue 
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ot  the  voice  of  the  tleniiigogues  carried  further  than 
at  of  tlie  clcrgv;  and  such  revolutionary  notions  as 
Uie  Alps  had  more  to  do  with  the  founding  of 
fiiture  Utopias  than  with  the  remedy  of  present  evils. 

Even  in  France  the  temperate  counsels  of  the  clergy 
were  being  overruled  hv  the  sentimental  imprudences 
of  tlie  nobles  and  by  the  bluster  of  the  politicians.  It 
was  to  put  Odo  on  his  guard  against  these  two  influ- 
ences that  de  Ci"ucis  was  chiefly  anxious;  but  the  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  the  clergy  wjis  sadly  tacking  in  his 
administrative  scheme.  He  knew  that  Odo  could  not 
count  on  the  siipjM)rt  of  the  Chui'ch  pm-ty,  and  that  he 
must  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  liljcrals  in  his 
attempts  at  reform.  The  clergy  of  Pianura  had  been  in 
power  too  long  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  concetling 
anything  to  the  new  spirit;  and  since  the  binishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  presumption  of  the  other 
ordere  had  increased  instead  of  diniinishing.  The  priests, 
whotever  their  failings,  had  attached  the  needy  by  a 
lavish  bounty;  and  they  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
Madonna  of  the  Mountain,  who  drew  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  thus  contributed  to  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  state  as  well  as  to  its  spiritual  privileges.  To 
the  common  people  their  Virgin  was  not  only  a  protec- 
tion against  disease  and  famine,  but  a  kind  of  oracle, 
who  by  (livei-s  signs  and  tokens  gave  evidence  of  divine 
approval  or  displciisure;   and  it  was  naturally  to   the 
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priests  that  the  faithful  looked  for  a  reading  of  these 
phenomena.  Tliis  gave  the  clergy  a  powerful  hold  on 
tlie  religious  sensibilities  of  the  people;  and  more  than 
once  tlie  manifest  disapproval  of  the  Mountain  Ma- 
donna had  turned  the  scales  against  some  economic 
measure  which  threatened  the  rights  of  her  augurs. 

De  Crucis  understood  the  force  of  these  traditional 
influences;  but  Odo,  in  conmion  with  the  more  culti- 
vated men  of  his  day,  had  lived  too  long  m  an  atmos- 
phere of  polite  scepticism  to  measure  the  profound  hold 
of  religion  on  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  Christ 
had  been  so  long  banished  from  the  drawing-room  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  He  still  ruled  in  field  and 
vineyard.  To  men  of  Ode's  stamp  the  piety  of  the 
masses  was  a  mere  superficial  growth,  a  kind  of  mental 
mould  to  bo  dried  off  by  the  first  beams  of  knowledge. 
He  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  habit  of  thought  so  old 
that  it  had  become  instinctive,  so  closely  intertwined 
with  every  sense  that  to  hope  to  eradicate  it  was  like 
trying  to  drain  all  the  blood  from  a  man's  body  with- 
out killing  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  unwearied 
workings  of  that  power,  patient  as  a  natural  force, 
wliicli,  to  reach  spirits  darkened  by  ignorance  and  eyes 
dulled  by  toil,  had  stooped  to  a  thousand  disguises, 
humble,  tender  and  grotesque — peopling  the  earth  with 
a  new  race  of  avenging  or  protecting  deities,  guarding 
the  l»abe  in  the  cradle  and  the  cattle  in  the  stalls, 
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blessing  the  good  man's  vineyaixi  or  blighting  the  crops 
of  the  biftsphemcr,  guiding  tlie  loufl y  traveller  over  tor- 
rents and  precipices,  smoothing  the  sen  and  hushing  the 
whirlwind,  praying  with  the  mother  over  her  sick  child, 
and  watching  beside  the  dead  in  plague-house  and  laza- 
ret and  galley — entering  into  every  joy  and  grief  of  the 
obscui"est  consciousness,  penetrating  to  deptlis  of  misery 
which  no  hmnaii  compassion  ever  reached,  and  redress- 
ing by  a  prompt  and  sunnnary  justice  wrongs  of  which 
no  human  legislation  took  account. 

Odo's  first  act  after  his  accession  hat!  been  to  recall 
the  political  offenders  banished  by  his  pivdecessor;  and 
so  general  was  the  custom  of  marking  the  opening  of  a 
new  reign  by  an  amnesty  to  political  exiles,  that  Tres- 
corre  offered  no  op|»sition  to  the  measure.  Andreoni 
and  his  friends  at  once  i-etiunetl  to  Pianura,  and  Gamba 
at  the  same  time  emerged  from  his  mysterious  hiding- 
place,  lie  was  tlie  only  one  of  the  group  who  struck 
Odo  as  having  any  administrative  capacity;  yet  he  was 
more  likely  to  be  of  use  as  a  pamphleteer  than  as  an 
office-holder.  As  to  the  other  philosoj)her8,  they  were 
what  their  name  implied:  thoughtful  and  high-mindetl 
men,  with  a  generous  conception  of  their  civic  duties, 
and  a  noble  readiness  to  fulfil  them  at  any  cost,  but 
untrained  to  action,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  com- 
plex science  of  government. 

Odo  found  the  hunchback  changed.  He  had  withered 
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like  Trcsforre,  but  under  the  Imrsher  blight  of  physical 
privations;  and  his  tongue  hail  an  added  bitterness.  He 
replied  evasively  to  all  enquiries  as  to  what  had  become 
of  him  during  his  absence  from  Pianura;  but  on  Odo's 
asking  for  news  of  Momola  and  the  child  he  said  coldly 
"They  are  botli  dead." 

"Dead?"  Odo  exclaimed.  "Together?" 

"There  was  scarce  an  hour  between  them,"  Gambi 
answered.  "She  said  she  must  keep  alive  as  long  as  tht 
boy  needed  her — after  that  she  turned  on  her  side  and 
died." 

"But  of  what  disorder?  How  came  they  to  sicken  at 
the  same  time?" 

The  hunchback  stood  silent,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Sudtletdy  he  raised  them  and  looked  full  at  the  Duke. 

"Those  that  saw  them  called  it  the  plague." 

"The  plague?  Good  God!"  Odo  slowly  rctunied  his 
stare.  "Is  it  possible — "  he  paused — "that  she  too  wa* 
at  the  feast  of  the  Madonna?" 

"She  was  there,  but  it  was  not  there  that  she  con 
tracted  the  distemper." 

"Not  tnere— ?" 

"No;  for  she  dragged  herself  from  her  bed  to  go. 

There  was  another  silence.  The  hunchback  had  low- 
ered his  eyes.  The  Duke  sat  motionles.s,  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand.  Suddenly  he  made  a  gesture  of  dism 


ly; 
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Two  months  after  his  state  entry  into  Pianura  Odo 
married  his  cousin's  widow. 

It  surprised  him,  in  looking  back,  to  see  how  com- 
pletely the  thought  of  Maria  Clementina  had  passed 
out  of  his  life,  how  wholly  he  had  ceased  to  reckon 
with  her  as  one  of  the  factors  in  his  destiny.  At  her 
child's  death-bed  he  had  seen  in  her  only  the  stricken 
mother,  centred  in  her  loss,  and  recalling,  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  the  little  prince's  prophetic  vision  of  the  winged 
playmates  who  came  to  him  carrying  toys  from  Para- 
dise. After  Prince  Ferrante's  deatli  shr  had  gone  on  a 
long  visit  to  her  uncle  of  Monte  Altom;  and  since  her 
return  to  Pianura  she  hail  lived  in  the  dower-hoiwe, 
refusing  Odo's  otter  of  a  palace  in  the  town.  She  had 
first  shown  herself  to  the  public  on  the  day  of  the  state 
entry;  and  now,  her  year  of  widowhood  over,  she  was 
again  the  consort  of  a  reigning  Duke  of  Pianura. 

No  one  was  luoi-e  ignorant  than  her  husbtmd  of  the 
motives  determining  her  act.  As  Duchess  of  Monte 
AUoro  she  might  have  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence which  her  uncle's  death  had  bestowed  on  her, 
but  in  marrying  again  she  resigned  the  right  to  her 
new  possessions,  which  became  vested  in  the  crown  of 
Pianura.  Was  it  love  that  had  prompted  the  sacrifice.' 
As  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  altar  steps  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, as  she  rode  home  beside  him  between  their  shout- 
ing subjects,  Odo  asked  liimself  the  question  again  and 
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again.  The  years  had  dealt  lightly  with  her,  and  she 
had  crossed  the  tliresliold  of  the  thirties  with  the  as- 
sured step  of  a  woman  who  has  no  cause  to  fear  what 
awaits  her.  But  her  blood  no  longer  spoke  her  thoughts, 
and  the  transparence  of  youth  hui!  changed  to  a  bril- 
liant density.  He  could  not  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  her  smile:  she  seemed  to  liitn  Hke  a  beautiful 
toy  which  might  conceal  a  lacerating  weapon. 

Meanwhile  between  himself  and  any  better  under- 
standing of  her  stood  the  remembrance  of  their  talk 
in  the  hunting-lodge  of  Pontesordo.  What  she  had  of- 
fered then  he  had  refused  to  take:  was  she  the  woman 
to  foiget  such  a  refusal.'  Was  it  not  rather  to  keep  it* 
memory  alive  that  she  had  married  bim?  Or  waa  she 
but  the  flighty  girl  he  had  once  imagined  her,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  spasmodic  impulses,  and  incapa- 
ble of  consistent  action,  whether  for  good  or  ill?  The 
barrier  of  their  past — of  tdl  that  lay  unsaid  and  un- 
done between  them — so  completely  cut  her  off  from 
him  that  he  hati,  in  her  presence,  the  strange  sensation 
of  a  man  who  Ijelieves  liimseif  to  Ijc  alone  yet  feels  that 
he  is  watchctl.  .  .  The  first  months  of  their  marriage 
were  opprcssetl  by  this  sense  of  constraint;  but  gradu- 
ally habit  bridged  the  distance  between  them  and  he 
found  himself  at  once  nearer  to  her  and  less  acutely 
aware  of  her.  In  the  second  year  an  heir  was  bom  and 
died;  and  the  hopes  and  grief  thus  shared  drew  theni 
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insensibly  into  the  relation  of  the  oi-dinary  husband  and 
iWifc,  knitted  together  at  the  roots  in  spite  of  superficial 
ivergencies. 

In  his  passionate  need  of  sympathy  and  counsel  Odo 
longed  to  make  the  most  of  this  enforced  conniiunily 
of  interests.  Already  his  first  zeal  was  flagging,  his  be- 
lief in  his  mission  wavering:  he  needed  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  kindred  faitli.  He  had  no  hope  of  finding  in 
Maria  Clementina  that  pure  passion  for  justice  which 
rteemed  to  him  the  noblest  ardor  of  the  soul.  He  had 
read  it  in  one  woman's  eyes,  but  these  had  long  been 
turned  from  him.  Unconsciously  perhaps  he  counte<l 
rather  on  his  wife's  less  generous  qualities:  the  passion 
for  dominion,  the  blind  arrogance  of  temper  that,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  making  her  power  felt,  had  so 
often  drawn  her  into  public  affairs.  Might  not  this 
waste  force — which  implied,  after  all,  a  certain  prodi- 
gality of  courage — be  u.«ed  for  good  as  well  as  evil? 
Might  not  his  influence  make  of  the  undisciplined  crea- 
ture at  his  side  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  great 
work  of  order  and  reconstruction  ? 

His  first  appeal  to  her  brought  the  answer.  At  his 
request  his  ministei-s  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  financial 
reorganization,  which  should  include  the  two  duchies; 
for  Monte  Alloro,  though  wealthier  than  Pianura,  was 
in  even  greater  need  of  fiscal  reform.  As  a  first  step 
towaitl  replenishing  the  treasury  the  Duke  had  declared 
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himself  ready  to  limit  his  private  expenditure  to  a  fixed 
sum;  and  he  now  asked  the  Duihess  to  pledge  herself 
in  the  same  manner.  Maina  Clementina,  since  her  uncle's 
death,  had  been  in  receipt  of  a  third  of  the  annual  reve- 
nues of  Monte  Alloro.  This  should  have  enabled  her  to 
pay  her  debts  and  put  some  dignity  and  order  into  her 
establishment;  but  the  first  year's  income  had  gone  iu 
the  building  of  a  villa  on  the  Piana,  in  imitation  of  the 
country-seats  along  the  Brenta;  the  second  was  spent 
in  establishing  a  niinagerie  of  wild  animals  like  that  of 
the  French  Queen  at  Versailles;  and  rumor  had  it  that 
the  Duchess  ciuTied  her  imitation  of  her  royal  cousin 
so  far  as  to  be  involved  in  an  ugly  quaiTcl  with  her 
jewellers  about  a  necklace  for  which  she  owed  a  thou- 
sand ducats. 

AU  these  reports  had  of  course  reachetl  Odo;  but  he 
still  ho])ed  that  an  appeal  to  her  love  of  dominion 
might  prove  stronger  than  the  habit  of  self-indulgence, 
lie  said  to  himself  that  nothing  had  ever  been  done 
to  rouse  her  ambition,  that  hitherto,  if  she  had  med- 
dled in  politics,  it  had  been  merely  from  thwarted 
vanity  or  the  desire  to  gratify  some  personal  spite. 
Now  he  hoped  to  take  her  by  higher  passions,  and  by 
associating  her  with  his  own  schemes  to  utilize  her 
dormant  ejiergies. 

For  the  first  momenta  she  listenetl  with  the  strained 
fixity  of  a  child;  then  her  attention  flickered  and  died 
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out.  The  life-long  habit  of  referring  every  question  to  a 
[lersonal  standpoint  iniule  it  difficult  for  her  to  follow  a 
L'cneral  argument,  and  she  Jeanetl  back  with  the  resigned 
I  velids  of  piety  under  tlie  pulpit.  Odo,  resolved  to  be 
imtient,  and  seeing  that  the  subject  was  too  large  for 
her,  tried  to  take  it  ajwrt,  putting  it  before  her  bit  by 
bit,  and  at  such  an  angle  that  she  should  aitch  her 
own  reflection  in  it.  He  thought  to  take  her  by  the 
Austrian  side,  touching  on  the  well-known  antagonism 
between  Vienna  and  Rome,  on  the  reforms  of  the  Tus- 
can Grand-Duke,  on  the  Emperor  Joseph's  open  defi- 
ance of  the  Church's  feudal  claims.  But  she  scented  a 
personal  application. 

"My  cousin  the  Em[>eror  should  be  a  priest  himself," 
she  shrugged,  "for  he  belongs  to  the  preaching  onler. 
He  never  goes  to  France  but  he  gives  the  poor  Queen 
"Such  a  scolding  that  her  eyes  are  red  for  a  week.  Has 
Joseph  been  trying  to  set  our  house  in  order?" 

Discouraged,  hut  more  than  ever  bent  on  patience, 
he  tric<l  the  chord  of  vanity,  of  her  love  of  jwpularity. 
The  people  called  her  the  l)cautiful  Duchess — why  not 
let  history  name  her  the  gi"eat?  But  the  mention  of 
history  was  unfortunate.  It  remintled  her  of  her  lesson- 
books,  and  of  the  stupid  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 
dates  she  could  never  recall.  She  hope<l  she  should 
never  bo  anything  as  dull  as  an  historical  personage! 
And  besides,  greatness  was  for  the  men — it  was  enough 
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for  a  princess  to  be  virtuous.  And  she  looked  as  edify- 
ing as  her  own  epitaph. 

He  caught  this  up  and  tried  to  make  her  distinguish 
between  the  public  and  the  private  virtues.  But  the 
word  responsib'dity  slipped  from  him  and  he  felt  her 
stiffen.  This  was  preaching,  and  she  hated  preaching 
even  more  than  history.  Her  attention  strayed  again 
and  he  rallied  his  forces  in  a  la.st  appeal.  But  he  knew 
it  was  a  lost  battle:  every  argument  broke  agauuit  the 
close  front  of  her  indifference.  He  was  talking  a  lan- 
guage she  had  never  learned — it  was  all  as  remote  from 
her  as  Church  Latin.  A  princess  did  not  need  to  know 
I^itin.  She  let  her  eye  linger  suggestively  on  the  clock. 
It  was  a  fine  hunting  morning,  and  she  had  meant  to 
kill  a  stag  in  the  Caccia  del  Vescovo. 

AVhen  he  began  to  sum  up,  and  the  question  n«? 
rowed  to  a  direct  appeal,  her  eyes  left  the  clock 
returned  to  him.  Now  she  was  listening.  He  pressed  < 
to  the  matter  of  retrenchment.  Would  she  join  hinj, 
would  she  help  to  make  the  great  work  possible? 
first  she  seemed  hiutlly  to  understand;  but  as  hi*  me 
ing  grew  clear  to  her — "Is  the  money  no  longer  oura? 
she  exclaimed. 

He  hesitated.  "I  suppose  it  is  as  much  ours  as  ever,* 
he  said. 

"And  how  much  is  that.'"  she  asked  impatiently. 

"It  is  ours  as  a  trust  for  our  people." 
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She  stared  in  honest  wonder.  These  were  new  6igns  in 
her  heaven. 

"A  trust?  A  trust.''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what 
tbat  means.  Is  the  money  ours  or  theirs.''" 

He  hesitated.  "In  strict  honor,  it  is  ours  only  as  long 
as  we  spend  it  for  their  benefit.'" 

She  turned    aside   to  examine  an  enamelltd    patch- 
box  by  Van  Blarenberghe  which  the  court  jeweller  Iiad 
newly  received  from  Paris.  AVhen  she  raised  her  eyes  she 
said:  "And  if  we  do  not  spend  it  for  their  Ixincfit — .'''" 
Odo  glanced  about  the  room.  He  looked  at  the  deh- 
cate   adornmait  of  the  walls,  the  curtains  of  Lyons 
damask,  the  crystal  girandoles,  the  toy.s  in  porcelain  of 
Saxony  and  Sevres,  in  bronze  and    ivory  and  Chinese 
lacquer,  crowding  the  tables  and   cabinets  of  inlaid 
wood.  Overhead  floated  a  rosy  allegory  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; underfoot  lay  a  carpet  of  the  royal  manufactory 
of  France;  and  through  the  o|Ten  windows  he  heard  the 
plash  of  the  garden  fountains  and  saw  the  alignment 
of  the  long  green  alleys  set  with  the  statues  of  Roman 
patriots. 

"Then,'"  said  he — and  the  words  sounded  strangely 
in  his  own  ears — "then  they  may  take  it  from  us  some 
day — and  all  this  with  it,  to  the  very  toy  you  are 
playing  with.'" 

She  rose,  and  from  her  fullest  height  dropped  a  bril- 
liant smile  on  him;  then  her  eyes  turned  to  the  portrait 
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of  the  great  fighting  Duke  set  in  the  monumental  siucchi 
of  the  chimney-piece. 

"If  you  take  after  your  ancestors  you  will  know  how 
to  defend  it,"  she  said. 


Ill 

THE  new  Duke  sat  in  his  closet  The  walls  had 
been  strippo<l  of  their  pious  relics  and  lined  with 
books,  and  above  the  fireplace  hung  the  Venus  of 
Giorgione,  liberated  at  last  from  her  long  imprison- 
ment. The  windows  stood  open,  admitting  the  soft  Sep- 
tember air.  Twilight  had  fallen  on  the  gardens,  and 
through  it  a  young  moon  floated  above  the  cypresses. 
On  just  such  an  evening  three  yeai3  earlier  he  had 
ridden  down  the  slope  of  the  Monte  Baldo  witli  Fulvis 
Vivaldi  at  his  side.  How  often,  since,  he  had  relived  tlic 
incidents  of  that  night!  With  singular  pi-ecision  tbev 
succeeded  each  other  in  his  thoughts.  He  felt  the  wild 
sweep  of  the  storm  across  the  lake,  the  warmth  of  her 
nearness,  the  sense  of  her  complete  trust  in  him;  then 
their  arrival  at  the  inn,  the  dazzle  of  light  as  they 
crossed  the  tlireshold,  and  de  Crucis  confronting  them 
within.  He  heard  her  voice  pleading  with  him  in  ever} 
accent  that  pride  and  tenderness  and  a  noble  loyally 
could  conitimnd;  he  felt  her  will  slowly  dominating  his, 
like  a  supernatural  power  forcing  him  into  his  destined 
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he   felt — and  with  how  profound   an  irony  of 
rit! — the  passion  of  self-dedication  in  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  task. 

He  had  known  moments  of  happiness  since;  moments 
when  he  believed  in  himself  and  in  his  calling,  and  felt 
himself  indeed  the  man  she  tliuught  him.  Tliat  was  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  fii-st  months,  M-heii  his  opportuni- 
ties had  seemed  as  boundless  as  liis  di-eams,  and  he  had 
not  yet  learned  that  the  sovereign's  power  may  be  a 
kind  of  spiritual  prison  to  the  man.  Since  then,  indeed, 

thad  known  another  kind  of  happiness,  had  been 
ire  of  a  secret  voice  whispering  within  liim  that  she 
was  right  and  had  chosen  wisely  for  him;  but  this  wjis 
when  he  had  realized  that  he  lived  in  a  prison,  and  had 
l>egun  to  admire  the  sumptuous  adornment  of  its  walls. 
For  a  while  the  mere  external  show  of  power  amused 
Ijini,  and  his  imagination  was  charmed  by  the  historic 
<lignity  of  his  surroundings.  In  such  a  setting,  against 
the  background  of  such  a  past,  it  seemed  easy  to  play 

PI  benefactor  and  friend  of  the  people.  His  sensibility 
I  touched  by  the  conti'ast,  and  he  saw  himself  as  a 
turesque  figure  linking  the  new  dreams  of  liberty 
and  equality  to  the  feudal  tnuiitions  of  a  thousand 
v^rs.  But  this  mostjueratling  soon  ceased  to  divert  him. 
round  of  court  ceremonial  wearied  him,  and  books 
art  lost  their  fascination.  The  more  he  varied  his 
Busements  the   niorc  monotonous   they  became,  the 
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more  he  crowded  his  life  with  petty  duties  the  ni 
empty  of  achievement  it  seemetl. 

At  6rst  he  had  hoped  to  bury  his  personal 
appointments  in  the  task  of  reconstructing  bis  little 
state;  but  on  every  side  he  felt  a  mute  resistance  to  lii* 
efforts.  The  plulosophical  faction  had  indeed  poured 
forth  pamphlets  celebrating  his  reforms,  and  compiir- 
ing  his  reign  to  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  it 
was  not  for  the  philosophers  that  he  labored;  and  the 
benefits  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  a  secular  education 
did  not,  after  all,  reach  those  over  whom  his  heart 
yearned.  It  was  the  people  he  longed  to  serve;  and  the 
people  were  hungry,  were  fever-stricken,  were  crushed 
with  tithes  and  taxes.  It  was  hopeless  to  try  to  n-ach 
them  by  the  diffVjsion  of  popular  knowledge.  They  mii't 
first  be  fed  and  clothed;  and  before  tiiey  could  be  M 
and  clothed  the  chains  of  feudalism  must  be  broken. 

Men  like  Gamba  and  Andreoni  saw  this  clearly 
enough;  but  it  was  not  from  them  that  help  could 
come.  The  nobility  and  clergy  must  be  coaxed  or  co- 
erced into  sympathy  with  the  new  movement;  and  to 
accomplish  this  exceeded  Odo's  powers.  In  France,  the 
revolt  from  feudalism  had  found  some  of  its  boldett 
leaders  in  the  very  class  that  had  most  to  lose  by  the  | 
change;  but  in  Italy  fewer  causes  were  at  work  to  srt 
such  disinterested  pa.ssions  in  motion.  South  of  the 
Alps  liberalism  was  merely  one  of  the  new  faahiont 
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from  France:  the  men  ran  after  the  pamphlets  from 
Paris  as  the  women  ran  after  the  cosmetics;  and  the 
politics  went  no  deeper  than  the  powder.  Even  among 
the  freest  intellects  libeniiism  resulted  in  a  new  way  of 
thinking  rather  than  in  a  new  way  of  living.  Nowhere 
among  the  better  classes  was  there  any  desire  to  attack 
eidsting  institutions.  The  Church  had  never  troubled 
the  Latin  consciousness.  The  Renaissance  had  taught 
cultivated  Italians  how  to  live  at  peace  with  a  creed  in 
which  they  no  longer  believed;  and  their  easy-going 
scepticism  was  combined  with  a  traditional  conviction 
that  the  priest  knew  Iwtter  than  any  one  how  to  deal 
with  the  poor,  and  that  the  clergy  were  of  distinct  use 
in  relieving  the  individual  conscience  of  its  obligation 
to  its  fellows. 

It  was  against  such  deep-seated  habits  of  thought 
that  Odo  had  to  struggle.  Centuries  of  fierce  individu- 
alism, or  of  sullen  apathy  under  a  foreign  nile,  had  left 
the  Italians  incapable  of  any  concerted  political  action; 
but  suspicion,  avarice  and  vanity,  combined  with  a 
lurking  fear  of  the  Church,  united  all  parties  in  a  kind 
of  passive  opposition  to  reform.  Tlius  the  DukeV  rc- 
solve  to  put  the  University  under  lay  direction  had  ex- 
cited the  enmity  of  the  Barnabites,  who  had  been  at  its 
head  since  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  his 
efforts  to  partition  among  the  peasantry  the  Caccia  del 
Vescovo,  that  great  waste  domain  of  the  see  of  Pianura, 
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liHtl  roused  a  stonn  of  fear  among  all  who  laid  claim  to 
feudal  rights;  and  his  own  pei"soiial  attempts  at  re- 
tivnchment,  which  necessitated  the  suppression  of  nu- 
merous court  offices,  had  done  more  than  anything  el« 
to  increase  his  unpopularity.  Even  the  people,  in  whose 
behalf  these  sacrifices  were  made,  looked  askance  at  hi» 
diiuiiu'shcit  state,  and  showed  a  perverse  syuipathv  with 
the  dispossesse<l  officials  who  had  taken  so  picturestiuc 
a  part  in  the  public  ceremonials  of  the  court.  All  Odo^t 
philosophy  could  not  fortify  him  against  such  disillu- 
siontirents.  He  felt  the  lack  of  Fulvia's  unquestioning 
faith  not  only  in  the  abstract  l>eauty  of  the  new  ideals 
but  in  their  immediate  atiaptability  to  the  complex 
conditions  of  life.  Only  a  woman's  convictions,  nour- 
ished on  sentiment  and  self-sacrifice,  could  bum  with 
that  clear  unwavering  flame :  his  own  beliefs  were  »t 
the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doubt  or  ingratitude  th«t 
blew  across  his  unsheltered  sensibilities. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  he  had  had  news  of 
Fulvia.  For  a  while  they  had  exchanged  letters,  and  it 
had  been  a  consolation  to  tell  her  of  his  struggles  «nd 
experiments,  of  his  many  failures  and  few  results.  Slif 
had  encouraged  him  to  contirme  the  struggle,  bad  ana- 
lyzed his  various  plans  of  reform,  and  had  given  hit 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  partitioning  of  the  Bishop'* 
fief  and  the  secularization  of  the  University.  Her  own 
life,  she  said,  was  too  uneventful  to  write  of;  but  she 
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spoke  of  the  kindness  of  her  hosts,  the  Professor  and 
his  wife,  of  the  simple  unfcrciiionious  wny  of  living  in 
tlie  old  CaWinist  city,  and  of  the  nnniher  of  distin- 
guishetl  persons  drawn  thither  hy  its  atmosphere  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  freedom. 

Odo  suspected  a  certain  colorlessness  in  the  life  she 
depicted.  The  tone  of  her  letters  was  too  unifonnly 
cjjeerful  ni>t  to  suggest  a  lack  of  emotional  \'ariet_v;  and 
he  knew  tlial  Fulvia's  natui-e,  however  nuidi  she  fancied 
it  under  the  rule  of  reason,  M-as  in  reality  fed  by  pro- 
found currents  of  feeling.  Something  of  her  old  ardor 
reappearetl  when  she  wrote  of  the  possibility  of  publish- 
ing her  father's  book.  Her  friends  in  Geneva,  having 
heartl  of  her  ditlicuity  with  the  Dutch  publisher,  had 
undertaken  to  vindicate  her  claims;  and  they  had  every 
hope  that  the  matter  would  be  successfully  concluded. 
The  joy  of  renewed  activity  with  which  this  letter 
glowetl  would  have  communicated  itself  to  Odo  hntl  he 
received  it  at  a  difl'ercnt  time;  but  it  came  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage,  and  since  then  he  had  never  written 
to  her. 

Now  he  felt  a  sudden  longing  to  break  the  silence 
between  them,  and  seating  himself  at  his  desk  he  bcgim 
to  write.  A  moment  later  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
door  and  one  of  his  gentlemen  entered.  The  Count  Vit- 
torio  AlKeri,  with  a  dozen  horses  and  as  many  servants, 
was  newly  arrived  at  the  Golden  Cross,  and  desired  to 
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know  when  he  might  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  hi» 
Highness. 

Odo  felt  the  sudden  glow  of  pleasure  that  the  news 
of  Alfieri's  coming  always  brought.  Here  was  a  friend 
at  last !  He  forgot  the  constraint  of  their  last  meeting 
in  Florence,  and  remembered  only  the  happy  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  emotions  that  liad  been  one  of  the 
quickening  influences  of  his  youth. 

Alfieri,  in  the  intervening  years,  was  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  Italy.  His  love  for  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  persisting  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  her  triigic  marriage,  had  rallied  the  scattered  forces 
of  his  nature.  Ambitious  to  excel  for  her  sake,  to  show 
hiin.sejf  worthy  of  such  a  love,  he  had  at  last  shaken  off 
the  strange  toi-por  of  his  youth,  and  revealed  himself 
as  the  poet  for  whom  Italy  waited.  In  ten  months  of 
feverish  effort  he  had  poured  forth  fourteen  tragedies 
—  among  them  the  Antigone,  the  Virginia,  and  tlie 
Conjuration  of  the  Pazzi.  Italy  started  up  at  the  sound 
of  a  new  voice  vibrating  with  passions  she  had  long 
since  unlearned.  Since  Filicaja's  thrilling  appeal  to  his 
enslaved  country  no  poet  had  chftlienged  the  old  Ro- 
man spirit  whicii  Petrarch  had  striven  to  rouse.  While 
the  literati  were  busy  discussing  Alfieri's  blank  verse, 
while  the  grammarians  wrangled  over  his  .syntax  and 
ridiculed  his  .solecnsms,  the  public,  heedless  of  such 
niceties,  was  glowing  with  the  new  wine  which  he  had 
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into  the  old  vessels  of  classic  story.  Liberty  was 
the  cry  that  rang  on  the  lips  of  all  his  heroes,  in  ac- 
cents so  new  and  stirring  that  his  audience  never  wearied 
of  its  repetition.  It  was  no  secret  that  his  stories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  but  allegories  meant  to 
teach  the  love  of  fi-eedoni;  yet  the  Antigone  had  been 
performed  in  the  private  theatre  of  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador at  Rome,  the  Virginia  had  been  received  with 
applause  on  the  public  boards  at  Turin,  and  after 
the  usual  difficultias  with  the  censorship  the  happy 
author  had  actually  succeeded  in  publishing  his  plays 
at  Siena.  Tliese  volumes  were  already  in  Odo's  hands, 
and  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Odes  to  Free  America 
Was  being  circulated  among  the  liberals  in  Pianura, 
lud  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  Andreoni. 

To  those  hopeful  spirits  who  looked  for  the  near 
^Broach  of  a  happier  era,  Alfieri  was  the  inspired 
PPMcesman  of  reform,  the  heaven-sent  prophet  who  was 
lo  lead  his  country  out  of  bondage.  Tlie  eyes  of  the 
Italian  reformers  were  fixed  with  passionate  eagerness 
on  the  course  of  events  in  England  and  France.  The 
conclasion  of  peace  between  England  and  America,  re- 
cently celebrated  in  Alfieri's  fifth  Ode,  seemed  to  the 
most  sceptical  convincing  proof  that  the  rights  of  man 
[■Were  destined  to  a  speedy  triumph  throughout  the  civ- 
iilized  world.  It  was  not  of  a  uiiitwl  Italy  that  these 
enthusiasts  dreamed.  They  were  not  so  much  patriots 
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as  philnnthropists;  for  the  teachings  of  Rousseau  and 
his  scliool,  while  intensifying  the  love  of  nmn  for  man, 
had  proportionately  weakened  the  sense  of  patrioli«ni, 
of  the  inUriU  du  clocher.  The  new  nian  pridetl  himwli 
on  being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  on  sympathizing  as 
warmly  with  the  poetic  savage  of  Peru  as  with  his  own 
prosaic  and  naiTOw-minded  neighbors.  Indeed,  tlie  prer- 
alent  belief  that  the  savage^s  mode  of  life  was  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  civilized  Europeans,  niade 
it  appear  su|)erHuous  to  enter  into  the  grievances  and 
difficulties  of  what  was  but  a  passing  phase  of  huuiaD 
development.  To  cast  off  clothes  and  codes,  and  live 
in  a  peaceful  socialism  "under  the  amiable  reign  of 
Truth  and  Nature,"  seemed  on  the  whole  much  easier 
than  to  undertake  the  systematic  refonn  of  existing 
abuses. 

To  such  dreamers  —  whose  ideas  were  those  of  the 
majority  of  intelligent  men  in  France  and  Italy— 
Alfieri's  high-sounding  tirades  embodied  the  noblest 
of  political  creeds;  and  even  the  sol)erer  judgment  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  was  captivatctl  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  verse  and  the  heroic  audacity  of  his 
theme.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries  the  Italian  Muse 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  man;  and  every  man's  heart 
in  Italy  sprang  up  at  the  call. 

In  the  nu'dst  of  th&se  triumphs,  fate  in  the  shape  of 
Cardinal  York  had  momentarily  scpjiratetl  Al fieri  from 
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mistress,  despatching  tl»e  too-tender  Countess  to  a 
discreet  retreat  in  Alsat-e,  and  signifying  to  her  turbu- 
lent adorer  that  he  was  not  to  follow  her.  Distracted 
by  tills  proliibition,  Alfieri  had  resumed  the  nomadic 
habita  of  his  youth,  now  wandering  from  one  Italian 
city  to  another,  now  pusliing  as  far  as  Paris,  which  he 
hated  but  was  always  revisiting,  now  dashing  across  the 
^Uiannel  to  buy  thoroughbrciLs  in  England  —  for  his 
Hpnon  for  horses  was  unabated.  He  was  lately  returned 
from  such  an  expedition,  having  led  his  cavalcade  across 
the  Alps  in  person,  with  a  boyish  delight  in  the  aston- 
ishment which  this  fantastic  exploit  excited. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  friends  was  all  that 
Odo  could  have  wished.  Though  aiFecting  to  scorn  the 
courts  of  princes,  Alfieri  was  not  averse  to  showing  him- 
<elf  there  as  the  poet  of  the  democracy,  and  to  hearing 
his  heroes  mouth  their  tyrannicidal  speeches  on  the 
boards  of  royal  and  ducal  stages.  He  had  lately  made 
some  stay  in  Milan,  where  he  had  arrived  in  time  to 
«ee  bis  Antigone  performed  before  the  vice-regal  court. 
And  to  be  enthiLsiastically  acclaimed  as  the  high-priest 
of  liberty  by  a  community  living  placidly  under  the 
Austrian  yoke.  Alfieri  wiis  not  the  man  to  be  struck 
by  such  incongruities.  It  was  his  fate  to  formulate 
creeds  in  which  he  had  no  faith:  to  recreate  the  politi- 
cal ideals  of  Italy  while  bitterly  opposed  to  any  actual 
effort  at  reform,  and  to  be  rcgardetl  as  the  mouthpiece 
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of  the  Revolution  while  he  execrated  the  RevoUition 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  traditional  instincts.  A* 
usual  he  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  his  own  affairs  to 
feel  much  interest  in  any  others;  but  it  was  enough  for 
Odo  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  man  who  liad  given  a 
voice  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  his  countrvinen.  The 
poet  gave  more  than  he  could  ex|)ect  from  the  friend; 
and  he  was  satisfied  to  listen  to  Alfifri''8  account  of 
his  triumphs,  interspersed  with  bitter  diatribes  against 
the  public  whose  applause  he  courted,  and  the  Pope  to 
whom,  on  bended  knee,  he  had  offered  a  copy  of  hi« 
plays. 

Odo  eagerly  pressed  Alfieri  to  remain  in  Pianura, 
offering  to  put  one  of  the  ducal  villas  at  his  disposal, 
and  suggesting  that  the  Virginia  should  be  perfonnol 
before  the  court  on  the  Duchess's  birthday. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  we  can  offer  vou  but  an 
indifferent  company  of  adore;  but  it  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  one  or  two  of  the  leading  tragedians  from 
Turin  or  Milan,  so  that  the  principal  parts  should  at 
least  be  worthily  fiUctl." 

Alfieri  replied  with  a  contemptuoas  gesture.  "Your 
Highuess,  our  leading  trage<lians  are  monkeys  traioed 
to  dance  to  the  tune  of  Goldoni  and  Metastasio.  Hie 
best  are  no  better  than  the  worst.  We  have  no  trage- 
dians in  Italy  because — hitherto — we  have  had  no 
tragic  dramatist."  He  drew  himself  up  and  thrust  i 
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ad  in  his  bosom.  "  Ah!*"  he  exclaimed,  "if  I  could  see 
lie  part  of  N'irginia  acted  bv  the  hidy  who  recently  re- 
cited, before  a  small  company  in  Milan,  my  Odes  to 
iVee  America!  There  indeed  were  fire,  sublimity  and 
ion !  And  the  countenance  had  not  lost  its  fresh- 
Bess,  tlie  eye  its  lustre.  I3ut,^  he  suddenly  added,  "your 
Highness  knows  of  whom  I  speak.  The  latly  is  Fulvia 
Vivaldi,  the  daughter  of  t!ie  piiilosopher  at  whose  feet 
We  sat  in  our  youth." 

Fulvia  Vivaldi!  Odo  raised  his  bead  with  a  start.  She 
had  left  Geneva  then,  had  returned  to  It/ily.  The  Alps 
no  longer  divided  them — a  .scant  day's  journey  would 
bring  him  to  her  side!  It  was  strange  how  the  mere 
•thought  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  her  presence.  He 
Ifelt  her  in  the  quickened  beat  of  his  pulses,  in  the  sud- 
den lightness  of  the  air,  in  a  lifting  and  widening  of 
Uie  very  bounds  of  thought. 

From  AUieri  he  leanietl  that  she  had  lived  for  some 
months  in  the  household  of  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
Count  Castiglione,  with  whose  daughter's  education  she 
Was  charged.  In  such  surroundings  her  wit  and  learning 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  best  company  of  Milan, 
and  she  was  become  one  of  the  most  noted  figures 
of  the  capital.  There  Imd  been  some  talk  of  offering 
her  the  chair  of  poetry  at  the  Brera;  but  the  report  of 
her  liberal  views  hatl  deterred  the  faculty.  Meanwhile 
the  very  fact  that  she  represented  the  new  school  of 
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thought  gave  an  added  zest  to  her  conversiation  in  a 
society  whicli  made  up  for  its  mild  senitude  under  the 
Austrian  by  much  talk  of  liberalism  and  independence. 
The  Signorina  Vivaldi  became  the  fashion.  The  literati 
celebrated  her  scholarship,  the  sonneteers  her  eloqueDce 
and  beauty;  and  no  foreigner  on  the  grand  tour  was 
content  to  leave  Milan  without  having  beheld  the  fair 
prodigy  and  heard  her  recite  Petrai'ch's  Ode  to  Italy, 
or  the  latest  elegy  of  Pindamonte. 

Odo  scarce  knew  with  what  feelings  he  listenetL  He 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  such  a  life  was  betUr 
suited  to  one  of  Fulvia's  gifts  and  ambitions  than  the 
iuttnJrum  existence  of  a  Swiss  town;  yet  his  first  sensa- 
tion was  one  of  obscure  jealousy,  of  reluctance  to  think 
of  her  as  having  definitely  broken  with  the  post.  He 
had  pictured  her  as  adrift,  like  himself,  on  a  dark  sea 
of  uncertainties;  and  to  learn  that  she  had  found  a  safe 
anchorage  was  almost  to  feel  himself  deserted. 

The  court  was  soon  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
coming  performance.  A  celebrated  actress  iVom  Venire 
was  engaged  to  play  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  the  rt- 
hearsals  went  rapidly  forwaitl  under  the  noble  authors 
supervision.  At  last  the  gi"eat  day  arrival,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  little  theatre,  ojjerettn 
and  pastoral  were  replaced  by  the  buskined  Muse  of 
tragedy.  The  court  and  all  the  nobility  were  preseDt, 
and  though  it  was  no  longer  thought  becoming  for  ec- 
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clcsiastics  to  visit  the  tlieatre,  the  easy-going  Bishop 
appeared  in  a  side-box  in  company  with  his  chaplains 
and  the  Vicar-general. 

The  performance  was  brilliantly  successful.  Frantic 
applause  greeted  the  tirmles  of  the  young  Icilius.  Every 
outburst  against  the  abuse  of  privileges  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  patricians  wa,s  acclaimed  by  ministers  and 
courtiers,  and  the  loudest  in  aj)proval  were  the  Mar- 
quess Pievepelago,  the  recogni/etl  representative  of  the 
clericals,  the  Marchioness  of  Boscofolto,  wliose  liarsh 
enforcement  of  her  feudal  rights  wjls  among  the  bit- 
tei"est  grievances  of  the  [lesisantrv,  tuid  the  good  l)isho|), 
who  had  lately  roused  himself  from  his  habitual  indo- 
lence to  oppose  the  threatened  annexation  of  tlie  Caccia 
del  Vcscovo.  One  and  all  proclaimed  their  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  the  proletariat,  their  scorn  of  tyranny  and 
extortion  in  high  places;  and  if  the  Marchioness,  on 
her  return  home,  ortlered  one  of  her  linkuien  flogged 
for  having  trot!  on  her  gown;  if  Pievepelago  the  next 
morning  refused  to  give  audience  to  a  poor  devil  of  a 
pamphleteer  that  was  come  to  ask  his  intercession  with 
the  Holy  OHice;  if  the  Bi.shop  at  the  sjime  moment 
concluded  the  purcliiuse  of  six  able-lxxlied  Turks  from 
the  galleys  of  his  Serenity  the  Doge  of  Genoa — it  is 
prolmble  that,  like  the  illustrious  author  of  the  drama, 
all  were  unconscious  of  any  incongruity  between  their 
eentiment.s  and  actions. 
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As  to  Odo,  seated  in  the  state  box,  with  Marin  Clem-  t1 
entina  at  his  side,  and  tlie  court  dignitaries  grouped  in  H 
the  background,  he  Imd  not  listened  to  a  dozen  lines 
before  all  sense  of  his  surroundings  vanished  and  he  be- 
came the  passive  instrument  on  which  the  poet  played 
his  mighty  harmonies.  Ail  the  incidental  difKcultics  of 
life,  all  the  vacillations  of  an  unsatisfied  spirit,  were 
consumed  in  that  energizing  emotion  which  seemed 
to  leave  every  faculty  stripped  for  action.  Profounder 
meaning  and  more  subtle  nui.sic  he  had  found  in  the 
great  poets  of  the  ]7ast;  but  here  was  an  appeal  to  the 
immwliate  needs  of  the  hour,  uttered  in  notes  as  thrill- 
ing as  a  trumpet-call,  and  brought  home  to  everj'  sense 
by  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  stage.  Once  more  he  felt  the 
old  ardor  of  belief  that  Fulvia's  nearness  had  fanned  in 
him.  His  convictions  had  flagged  rather  than  his  cour- 
age: now  they  starteil  up  as  at  her  summons,  and  he 
heard  the  ring  of  her  voice  in  every  line. 

He  left  the  theatre  still  vibrating  with  this  new  in- 
rush of  life,  and  jealous  of  any  intciTuption  that  should 
che<'k  it.  The  Duchess's  birthday  was  being  celebrated 
by  iliuniinntions  and  fireworks,  and  throngs  of  merry- 
makers filled  the  moonlit  streets;  but  Odo,  after  ap- 
pearing for  a  moment  at  his  wife's  side  on  the  balcony 
above  the  public  s(juare,  withdrew  quietly  to  his  own 
ajmrtments.  The  casement  of  his  closet  stoo<l  wide,  and 
he  leaned  against  the  window -frame,  looking  out 
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the  silent  radiance  of  the  gartlens.  As  he  stood  there 
he  saw  two  figures  flit  across  the  farther  end  of  one  of 
the  long  alleys.  The  moonlight  surrendered  theni  for  a 
moment,  the  sliade  almost  iustanllj  reclaiming  them  — 
strayed  revellere,  doubtless,  escaping  from  the  lights 
and  music  of  the  Duchess's  circle. 

A  knock  roused  the  Duke  and  he  rememliered  that 
he  had  bitldca  Gamba  wait  on  him  after  the  perform- 
ance. He  had  been  curious  to  hear  what  impression  Al- 
fieri''8  drama  had  produced  upon  the  hunchback;  but 
now  any  interruption  seemed  unwelcome  and  he  turned 
to  Gamba  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal. 

The  latter  however  remained  on  the  threshold. 

"Your  Highness,'"  he  said,  "the  bookseller  Andreoni 
craves  the  pri\Tlege  of  an  audience." 

"Andreoni?  At  this  hour?" 

"For  reasons  so  urgent  that  he  makes  no  doubt  of 
your  Highness's  consent;  and  to  prove  his  good  faith, 
and  the  need  of  presenting  himself  at  so  undue  an  hour, 
and  in  this  private  manner,  he  charged  me  to  give  this 
to  your  Highness." 

He  laid  in  the  Duke's  hand  a  small  object  in  black- 
ened silver,  which  on  nearer  inspection  proved  to  be  the 
ducal  coat-of-arms. 

Odo  stood  gazing  fixedly  at  this  mysteinous  token, 
whicii  seemed  to  come  as  an  answer  to  his  inmost 
thouglits.  His  heart  beat  high  with  confused  hopes  and 
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fears,  and  he  could  liardlv  control  the  voice  in  i» 
answered:  "Bid  Audi-eoui  come  to  nie." 


IV 


hicn 


THE  IxKiksuller  began  by  excusing  himself  fori 
lilx;rty  he  had  taken.  He  explained  tliat  \ 
Signorina  Fulvia  Vivaldi,  in  whose  behalf  he  came,  i 
in  urgent  need  of  aid,  and  hat!  Ijegged  him  to  wait 
the  Duke  as  soon  as  the  court  had  risen  from  the  pla 

"She  is  in  Pianura,  tlienr*""  Odo  exclaimed. 

"Since  yesterday,  your  Highness.  Three  days  sii 
she  was  ordered  by  the  police  to  leave  Milan  wit 
twenty-four  hours,  and  she  vume  at  once  to  Plant 
knowing  that  my  wife  and  I  would  gladly  recei%-e  I 
But  to-day  we  leaincd  that  the  Holy  Office  was  advi 
of  her  presence  here,  and  of  the  reason  of  her  bani 
ment  from  Lombardy;  and  this  fresh  danger  has  tat 
her  to  implore  your  Highness's  protection,"  fl 

Andreoni  went  on  to  explain  that  the  publicatioT 
her  fathcr^s  book  wa.s  the  imnietliate  cause  of  Fulv 
persecution.  The  Origin  of  Civiliwition,  which  hail  b 
printed  some  months  previously  in  Amsterdam,  1 
stirred  Italy  more  profoundly  than  any  book  si 
Beccaria's  great  work  on  Crime  and  Punishment, 
author's  liistorical  investigations  were  but  a  pretext 
the  development  of  his  political  theories,  wl: 
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t  forth  with  singular  daring  and  audacity,  and  sup- 
rtcd  by  all  the  argunicnts  which  his  long  study  of 
L-  past  comuianded.  The  teinpei-ate  and  juiiicial  tone 
»ich  he  had  succee<ictl  iji  preserving  enhanced  the 
ect  of  his  arraignment  of  Churth  and  state,  and 
ihile  his  immense  erudition  coramendeti  his  work  to 
learned,  its  dii-ei-tncss  of  style  gave  it  an  immediate 
ularity  with  the  general  reader.  It  was  an  age  when 
book  or  pamphlet  bearing  on  the  great  question 
of  personal  liberty  was  eagerly  devoured  by  an  insati- 
|«ble  public;  and  a  few  weeks  after  Vivaldi's  volume  had 
n  snmggled  into  Italy  it  was  the  talk  of  every  club 
I  coffee-house  from  Calabria  to  Piedmont.  The  in- 
table  result  soon  followed.  The  Holy  Office  got  wind 
the  business,  and  the  book  was  at  -once  put  on  the 
lex.  In  Naples  and  Bologna  it  was  publicly  burned, 
in  Modena  a  professor  of  the  University  who  was 
nd  to  have  a  copy  in  his  possession  was  fined  and 
oved  from  his  chair. 
In  Milan,  where  the  strong  liberal  faction  among  the 
lility,  and  the  com}Tarative  leniency  of  the  Austrian 
e,  pennittetl  a  more  imrestrainctl  discussion  of  politi- 
questions,  the  Origin  of  Civilization  was  rcceivetl 
open  enthusiasm,  and  the  story  of  the  difficulties 
t  Fulvia  had  encountered  in  its  publication  made 
the  heroine  of  the  moment.  She  had  never  concealed 
devotion  to  lier  father's  doctrines,  and  in  the  first 
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glow  of  filial  pride  she  may  have  yielded  too  opei 
the  desire  to  propagate  them.  Certain  it  is  tliat  a 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  having  shared  in  the  writi 
of  the  book,  or  as  being  at  least  an  active  exponent 
ita  principles.  Even  in  Lombardy  it  was  not  well  to 
too  openly  associated  with  the  authorship  of  a  co 
demned  book;  and  Fulvia  was  sutldenly  advised  by  t 
police  that  her  presence  in  Milan  was  no  longer  acpq 
able  to  the  government.  ^M 

The  news  excited  great  indignation  among  her  fneiv 
and  Count  Castiglione  and  several  other  gentlemen 
rank  hastened  to  intervene  in  her  behalf;  but  the  Gi 
emor  declared  himself  unwilling  to  take  issue  with  t 
Holy  Office  on  a  doctrinal  point,  and  privately  add 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Signorina  V'ivaldi  to  wil 
draw  from  Lombardy  before  the  clei^  brought  a 
direct  charge  against  her.  To  ignore  this  hint  woi 
have  been  to  risk  not  only  her  own  safety  but  thai 
the  gentlemen  who  had  l)cfriended  her;  and  Ful^f 
once  set  out  for  Pianura,  the  only  place  in  Italy  wb 
she  could  count  on  friendship  and  protection. 

Andreoni  and  his  wife  would  gladly  have  given' 
home;  but  on  learning  that  the  Holy  Office  was  onl 
track,  she  Iiad  refused  to  compromise  them  by  rema 
ing  under  their  roof,  and  had  insisted  that  Andm 
should  wait  on  the  Duke  and  obtain  a  safe-conduct 
her  that  very  night. 
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Odo  listened  to  tliis  story  with  an  agitation  coni- 
P*  pounded  of  strangely  contradictory  sensations.  To  learn 
^  that  Fulvia,  at  tlie  very  moment  ivlien  he  had  pictured 
her  as  separated  from  liim  by  the  happiness  and  security 
o{  her  life,  was  in  reality  a  proscribed  wanderer  with 
none  but  himself  to  turn  to,  filled  him  with  a  confused 
sense  of  happiness;  but  the  discovery  that,  in  his  own 
dominions,  the  political  refiigee  was  not  safe  from  t!ie 
threats  of  the  Holy  Office,  excited  a  different  emotion. 
All  these  considerations,  however,  were  subordinate  to 
the  thought  that  he  must  .see  Fulvia  at  once.  It  was  im- 
possible to  sununon  her  to  the  palace  at  that  hour,  or 
even  to  secure  lier  safetv  till  morning,  without  compro- 
mising ^Vndrconi  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
suspected  pei-son  was  under  his  roof;  and  for  a  moment 
Odo  was  at  a  loss  how  to  detain  her  in  Piamu"a  without 
seeming  to  go  counter  to  lier  wishes. 

Suddenly  he  remenilKTcd  that  Gamba  was  fertile  in 

expedients,  and  calling  in  the  hunchback,  asked  what 

ilan  he  could  devise.  Gnmlm,  after  a  moment's  reflcc- 

in,  drew  a  kev  from  his  pocket, 

**May  it  please  your  Highness,"  he  said,  "this  un- 
focks  the  door  of  the  hunting-lodge  at  Ponte.sordo.  The 
place  ha.s  been  desei'ted  these  many  years,  because  of 
its  bad  name,  and  I  have  more  than  once  found  it  a 
conTenient  shelter  when  I  had  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  private.  At  this  season  there  is  no  fear  of  poison 
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from  the  iimi-shes,  and  if  your  Highness  desires  I  wiB 
see  that  the  ladv  finds  her  wav  there  before  sunrise." 


Tlie  sun  had  hardly  risen  the  next  morning  when 
tlie  Duke  himself  set  forth.  He  rotle  alone,  dressed  like 
one  of  Ills  own  es(|uircs,  and  gave  the  word  unremarked 
to  the  sleepy  sentinel  at  the  gate.  As  it  closed  behind 
him  and  he  set  out  down  the  long  road  that  led  to 
the  chase,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  morning  solitude 
was  thronged  with  spectral  memories.  Melancholy  aiid 
fanciful  they  flittwl  liefore  him,  now  in  the  guise  of 
Cervcno  and  Momola,  now  of  Maria  Clementina  and 
himself.  Every  detail  of  tlie  sct-ne  was  interwoven  with 
the  fibres  of  early  as.sociation,  from  the  far-off  ytait 
when,  as  a  lonely  child  on  the  farm  at  Pontesordo,  he 
had  gaze<l  across  the  marsh  at  the  mysterious  wood- 
lands of  the  cho-se,  to  the  later  day  when,  in  the  deserted 
hunting-lodge,  the  Duchess  had  flung  her  whip  at  the 
face  in  the  Venice  mirror. 

He  pressed  forward  impatiently,  and  presently  thf 
lodge  rose  before  him  in  its  grassy  solitude.  The  lefcl 
sunbeams  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  surrounding 
palisade  of  boughs,  and  the  house  lay  in  a  chill  twi- 
light that  seemed  an  emanation  from  its  mouldering 
walls.  As  Odo  approached,  Gaiiiba  appeared  from  tie 
shadow  and  took  his  horse;  and  tlie  next  moment  1)« 
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had  pushed  open  the  door,  and  .stood  in  Fulvia's  pres- 
ence. 

She  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  tliu  room,  and 
as  she  rose  to  meet  him  it  chanced  thiit  her  head, 
enveloped  in  its  black  travelling-hood,  was  relieved  for 
a  moment  against  tlie  tamishc<l  background  of  the 
broken  mirror.  'Die  impression  struck  a  chill  to  his 
heart;  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  glow  of  boyish  happi- 
ness as  their  eyes  met  and  he  felt  her  hands  in  his. 

For  a  moment  all  his  thoughts  were  lost  in  the  mere 
KDse  of  her  nearness.  She  seemed  simply  an  enveloping 
atmosphere  in  wliich  he  drew  fresh  breath;  but  grad- 
ually her  outline  cmergeil  from  this  haze  of  feeling,  and 
he  found  himself  looking  at  her  with  the  wondering 
gaze  of  a  stranger.  She  had  been  a  girl  of  sixteen  when 
they  first  met.  Twelve  years  had  pa.ssed  since  then,  and 
she  was  now  a  woman  of  twenty-eight,  belonging  to  a 
race  in  which  beauty  ripens  early  and  as  soon  declines. 
But  some  happy  property  of  nature — whether  the  rare 
mould  of  her  features  or  the  gift  of  the  spirit  that  in- 
formed them — had  held  her  loveliness  intact,  preserv- 
ing the  clear  lines  of  youth  after  its  bloom  was  gone, 
and  making  her  seem  like  a  lover's  memory  of  herself. 
So  she  appeared  at  first,  a  bright  imponderable  pres- 
ence gliding  toward  him  out  of  the  past;  but  as  her 
hands  lay  in  his  the  warm  current  of  life  was  renewed 
between  them,  and  the  woman  dispossessed  the  shade, 
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UNPUBLISHED    FRAGMENT 
From  Mil.  Ahthor  Yoitng's  Diary  of  hii  TravA 
in  Ilalj/  in  the  Year  1789. 

OCTOBER  Lit.  Having  agreed  with  a  vrtturino  to 
carry  me  to  Pianura,  set  out  this  morning  from 
Mantua.  The  country  mostly  arable,  with  rows  of  elffl 
and  maple  pollard.  Dined  at  Casal  Maggiore,  in  an  in- 
famous filthy  inn.  At  diimer  was  joined  by  a  gentlenuu 
who  had  taken  the  other  seat  in  tlie  vettura  as  far  ■( 
Pianura.  Wc  engaged  in  conversation  and  I  found  him  ■ 
man  of  lively  intelligence  and  tlie  most  polished  addreat. 
Though  dresiwd  in  the  foreign  style,  m  abbiy  he  spoke 
English  with  as  much  Huency  a.<i  myself,  and  but  for 
the  philosophical  tone  of  his  remarks  I  had  taken  him 
for  an  ecclesiastic.  Altogether  a  striking  and  somewhat 
perplexing  character:  able,  keen,  intelligent,  evidently 
used  to  the  best  company,  yet  ac(]uaintcd  with  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  methods  of  fanning,  and 
other  economical  subjects  such  as  are  seldom  thought 
worthy  of  attention  among  Italians  of  quality. 

It  appeared  he  was  newly  from  France,  where  he  had 
been  as  much  struck  as  myself  by  the  genenl  state  of 
ferment.  Though  owning  that  there  was  much  reason 
for  discontent,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  and 
ministers  was  blind  and  infatuatctl  bevond  belief,  he 
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jet  declared  himself  gravely  apprehensive  of  the  future, 
aa^'ing  that  the  people  knew  not  what  they  wanted, 
and  were  unwilling  to  listen  to  those  that  might  have 
proved  their  best  ad\'isers.  Whether  by  this  he  meant 
the  clergy  I  know  not;  though  I  observed  he  spoke 
fevorably  of  that  body  iiv  France,  pointing  out  that, 
long  before  the  recent  agitations,  they  had  defended 
the  civil  rights  of  the  lliird  Estate,  and  citing  many 
cases  in  which  the  country  curates  hod  shown  them- 
selves the  truest  friends  of  the  people:  a  fact  my  own 
observation  hath  confirmed. 

I  remarked  to  him  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
little  talk  there  was  in  Italy  of  the  distracted  condi- 
tions in  France;  and  this  though  the  country  is  overrun 
with  French  refugees,  or  Smiffres,  as  they  call  them- 
Gelves,  who  bring  with  them  reports  that  might  well 
excite  the  alarm  of  neighboring  governments.  He  said 
be  had  remarked  the  snme  indifference,  but  that  this 
Was  consonant  with  the  Italian  character,  which  never 
looked  to  the  morrow;  and  he  added  that  the  mild  dis- 
position of  the  people,  and  their  profound  respect  for 
rehgion,  were  sufficient  assurance  against  any  political 
excesses. 

To  this  I  could  not  forbear  replying  that  I  could  not 
Iregard  as  excesses  the  just  protests  of  the  poor  against 
llhe  unlawful  tyranny  of  the  privileged  classes,  nor  for- 
liear  to  hail  with  joy  the  dawn  of  that  light  of  free- 
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doin  whit'h  Imth  already  shed  so  sublime  an  efl\i 
on  the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  The  abate  took 
good  part,  though  I  could  see  he  was  not  wholly 
way  of  thinking;  but  he  declared  that  in  his  opi 
different  races  needed  different  laws,  and  that  the  sti 
and  temperate  Anierican  colonists  were  fitteti  to  cnjo 
a  greater  measure  of  political  freedom  than  the  ma 
•volatile  French  and  Italians  ^ — -as  though  liberty 
not  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  equally  shared 
all  mankind!* 

In  the  afternoon  through  a  poor  country  to  Ponte 
Po,  a  miserable  village  on  the  borders  of  the  duclij.^ 
where  we  lay,  not  slept,  in  our  clothes,  at  the  worst 
I  have  yet  encountered.  Here  our  luggage  was  piuml 
for  Pianura.  'ITie  impertinence  of  the  petty  sovo 
to  travellers  in  Italy  is  often  intolerable,  and  the 
toms  officers  show  the  utmost  insolence  in  the  •'icatx;)| 
seditious  pamphlets  and  other  «)nti'aband  art»c\^«. 
here  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  courte^v  „" 
officials  and  the  despatch  with  which  our  Ivij, 
examined.  On  my  remarking  this,  r 
plied  that  the  Duke  of  Pii 

vt<kivs_  anvirbifft  fn  Aiuvian 


I  answered,  this  was  the  report  I  had  heard  of  him;  and 
it  was  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  more  of  the 
reforms  he  was  said  to  have  effected,  that  I  had  turned 
W    aside  to  visit  the  duchy.  My  companion  replied  that  his 

t Highness  had  in  fact  introduced  some  innovations  in 
Be  government;  but  that  changes  which  seemed  the 
host  beneficial  in  one  direction  often  worked  mischief 
B  another,  so  that  the  wisest  ruler  was  perhaps  not  he 
that  did  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  but  he  that  was 
cause  of  the  fewest  evils. 

Tft€  Sd.  From  Ponte  di  Po  to  Pianura  the  most  con- 
venient way  is  by  water;  but  the  river  Piana  being 
greatly  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  my  friend,  who  seems 
well-acquainted  with  the  country,  proposed  driving 
thither:  a  suggestion  I  readily  accepted,  as  it  gave  me 
a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  roads  and  farms  of  the 
duchy. 

Crossing  the  Piana,  drove  near  four  hours  over  hor- 
rible roads  acro-ss  waste  Iniu!,  thinlv  wooded,  without 
houses  or  cultivation.  On  my  exprcs,sing  surprise  that 
the   territory  of  so   enlightened   a   prince   should  lie 
thus  neglected,  the  abate  said  this  land  was  a  fief  of 
the  sec  of  Pianura,  and  that  the  Duke  was  desirous  of 
annexing  it  to  tlie  duchy.  I  asked  if  it  were  true  that 
his  Highness  had  given  his  |>eople  a  constitution  mod- 
elled on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  said  he  had 
heard  the  report;  but  that  for  his  part  he  must  deplore 
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any  measure  tending  to  debar  the  clergy  from  the  pos- 
session of  laud.  Seeing  my  surprise,  he  explained  that, 
in  Italy  at  least,  the  religiouB  orders  were  far  better 
landlords  than  the  great  nobles  or  the  petty  sovereigns, 
who,  being  for  the  most  part  absent  from  their  estates, 
left  their  peasantry  to  be  pillage<l  by  rapacious  middle- 
men and  stewards:  an  argument  I  have  heard  advanced 
by  other  travellers,  and  have  myself  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  corroborate. 

On  leaving  the  Bishop's  domain,  remarked  an  im- 
provement in  the  roads.  Flat  land,  well  irrigated,  and 
divided  as  usual  into  small  holdings.  The  pernicious 
miftayer  system  exists  everj-where,  but  I  am  told  the 
Duke  is  opposed  to  it,  though  it  is  upheld  not  only 
by  the  landed  class,  but  by  tlie  numerous  economist* 
that  write  on  agriculture  from  their  closets,  but  would 
doubtless  be  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  a  beet-root 
from  a  turnip. 

TTte  3d.  Set  out  early  to  visit  Pinnura.  'llie  city  clean 
and  well-kept.  The  Duke  has  introduced  street-lamp*, 
such  as  are  used  in  Turin,  and  the  pavement  is  remark- 
ably fair  and  even.  Few  beggars  are  to  be  seen  and 
the  people  have  a  thriving  look.  Visited  the  CathedrrJ 
and  Baptistery,  in  the  Gothic  style,  more  curious  than 
beautiful;  also  the  Duke's  picture-gallery. 

Learning  that  the  Duchess  was  to  ride  out  in  the 
aftenioon,  had  the  curiosity  to  walk  ubroad  to  see  her. 
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A  good  view  of  her  (is  she  left  the  palace.  Though  no 
longer  in  her  first  youth  she  is  one  of  the  hantlsoraest 
women  I  have  seen.  Hcumrked  a  deeidetl  likeness  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  thoiigli  Uie  eye  and  smile  are  less  en- 
gaging. The  jieopie  in  the  streets  received  her  sullenly, 
and  I  am  told  lier  dehts  and  disorders  are  the  scandal 
of  the  town.  She  has,  of  course,  her  cicisbeo,  and  the 
Dui<e  is  the  devoted  slave  of  a  learned  lady,  who  is  said 
to  exert  un  unliniitwl  iuHiience  over  hiui,  and  to  liave 
done  much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people.  A 
new  part  for  a  prince's  niisti"ess  to  play ! 

In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  a  handsome  building, 
well-lit  with  wax,  wliere  Cimarosa's  Due  Baroni  was 
agreeably  sung. 

The  4th.  My  Loi-d  Hervey,  in  Florence,  having  fa- 
vored me  with  a  letter  to  Count  Trescorre,  the  Duke's 
prime-minister,  I  waited  on  that  gentleman  yesterday. 
His  excellency  received  me  politely  and  assured  me  that 
he  knew  nie  by  reputation  and  woulti  do  all  he  could 
to  put  me  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  tlie  duchy.  Contrary  to  the  Italian  cus- 
tom, he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  As 
a  rule  these  great  nobles  do  not  open  their  doors  to 
foreigners,  however  well  reconunended. 

Visited,  by  appointment,  the  press  of  the  celebrated 
Andreoni,  who  was  banished  during  the  late  Duke's 
reign  for  suspected  liberal  tendencies,  but  is  now  re- 
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stored  to  favor  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roval 
Tyjx)graphj'.  Signor  Andreoni  received  nie  with  every 
piark  of  esteem,  and  after  having  sliouTi  me  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  his  work — such  as  the  Pindar, 
the  Lucretius  and  the  Dante — accompanied  me  to  a 
neighboring  coft'ee-house,  where  I  was  introduced  to 
several  lovers  of  agriculture.  Here  I  letu^ned  some  par- 
ticulai's  of  the  Duke's  attempted  reforms.  He  has  under- 
taken the  work  of  draining  the  vast  marsh  of  Ponte- 
sordo,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  notorious  for  its  jnaJ^aria; 
has  renounced  the  monopoly  of  corn  and  tobacco;  has 
taken  the  University  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Barnabites, 
and  introduced  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences, 
formerly  prohibited  by  the  Church;  has  spent  since  his 
accession  near  200,000  liv.  on  improving  the  roods 
throughout  the  duchy,  and  is  now  engaged  in  framing 
a  constitution  which  shall  deprive  the  clergy  of  the 
greater  jmrt  of  their  privileges  and  confirm  the  sov- 
ereign's right  to  annex  ecclesiastical  territory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

In  spite  of  these  radical  measures,  his  Highness  it 
not  popular  with  the  masses.  He  is  accused  of  irreligion 
by  the  monks  that  he  has  removed  from  tlie  University, 
and  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  noted  free-thinker 
who  was  driven  from  Piedmont  by  the  Inquisition,  is 
said  to  have  an  unholy  influence  over  him.  I  am  told 
these  rumors  are  diligently  fomented  by  the  late  Duke's 
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minister,  now  Prior  of  the  Dominican  monastery,  a  man 
of  bigoted  views  but  gi'tat  astuteness.  Tlie  tmth  is,  the 
people  arc  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
frian  that  a  word  is  enough  to  turn  them  against  their 
truest  benefactore. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  setting  out  to  visit  the  Bishop's 
gallery  when  Count  Trescorre's  seeretary  waitetl  on  me 
with  an  invitation  to  inspei-t  the  estates  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Boscofolto:  an  otter  I  readily  accepted — for 
what  are  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  or  Cleoraenes  to 
the  sight  of  a  good  turnip  field  or  of  a  well-kept  dairy? 

I  had  heard  of  Uoscofolto,  which  was  given  by  the 
late  Duke  to  his  mistress,  as  one  of  tlie  most  produc- 
tive estates  of  the  duch}';  but  great  was  mv  disappoint- 
ment on  beholding  it.  Fine  gardens  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  clipt  walks,  leaden  statues,  and  water-works;  but 
as  for  the  fitnns,  all  is  dirt,  neglect,  disorder.  Spite  of 
tlie  laily's  wealtli,  all  are  lei  out  (tlla  tiieta,  and  farmed 
on  principles  that  would  disgrace  a  savage.  The  spade 
used  instead  of  the  plough,  the  hedges  neglected,  mole- 
casts  in  the  pastures,  good  land  run  to  waste,  the 
peasants  starnng  and  indebted  —  where,  with  a  little 
thrift  and  humanity,  all  had  been  smiling  plenty! 
Learned  that  on  the  owner's  death  this  great  property 
reverts  to  the  Barnabites. 

From  Boscofolto  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del 
Monte,  where  is  one  of  tlieir  wonder-working  images, 
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Psaid  to  be  annually  visited  by  close  on  thirty  thoiuand 
pilgriuis;  but  there  is  always  some  exaggeration  in 
such  figures.  A  fine  building,  richly  adorned,  and  hung 
with  an  extraordinary  number  of  votive  offerings:  silver 
arms,  legs,  hearts,  wax  images,  and  paintings.  Some 
of  these  latter  are  clearly  the  work  of  village  artists, 
and  depict  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  peasantr)' 
from  various  calamities,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
crops  from  floods,  drought,  lightning  and  so  forth. 
^K  These  poor  wretches  had  done  more  to  better  their 
^^  crops  by  spending  tlteir  savings  in  good  ploughshares 
I  and  harrows  than  by  hanging  gew-gaws  on  a  wooden 

I  idol. 

^H  The  llGctor  received  us  civilly  and  showed  U8  the 

^V  treasury,  full  of  jewels  and  costly  plate,  and  the  build- 
^H  ings  where  the  pilgrims  are  lodged.  Learned  that  the 
™  Giubiko  or  cajtenaiy-  festival  of  the  Madonna  is  shortly 
to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  The  poorer  classes 
delight  in  these  ceremonies,  and  I  am  told  this  is  to 
surpass  all  previous  ones,  the  clergy  intending  to  work 
on  the  superstitions  of  the  people  and  thus  turn  tltem 
against  the  new  charter.  It  is  said  the  Duke  hopes  to 
counteract  these  designs  by  offering  a  jewelled  diadem 
to  the  Virgin;  but  this  will  no  doubt  do  him  a  bad 
turn  with  the  esprits  librea.  These  little  states  are  as  full 
of  intrigues  as  a  foul  fruit  of  maggots. 

The  6th.  To  dinner  at  Count  Trescorre's,  where,  as 
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□sua],  I  was  the  plainest-dressed  mau  in  the  company. 
Have  long  since  eettsetl  to  be  concerned  by  this:  why 
should  a  mere  English  farmer  compete  in  elegance  with 
these  Monsignori  and  lUustrvisimi?  Surprised  to  find 
among  the  company  my  travelling-companion  of  the 
other  day.  Learned  that  he  is  the  abate  de  Crucis,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  tlie  Dukc"'s.  He  gi-eetcd  me  cordially,  and 
on  hearing  my  name,  said  that  he  wtis  acquainted  with 
my  works  in  the  translation  of  Mons.  Fivville,  and  now 
understood  how  it  was  that  I  had  got  the  better  of 
him  in  our  farming  disputations  on  the  way  hither. 

Was  surprised  to  be  told  by  Count  Trescorre  that 
the  Duke  desired  me  to  wait  on  him  that  evening. 
Though  in  general  not  ambitious  of  such  honors,  yet 
in  this  case  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying. 

The  6th.  Yesterday  evening  to  the  palace,  where  his 
Highness  received  me  with  great  affability.  He  was  in 
his  private  apartments,  with  the  abate  de  Crucis  and 
several  other  learned  men;  among  them  the  famous 
abate  Crescenti,  librarian  to  his  Highness  and  author  of 
the  celebrated  Clu-onicles  of  the  Italian  States.  Happy 
indeed  is  the  prince  who  surrounds  himself  with  scholars 
instead  of  courtiers!  Yet  I  cannot  say  that  the  impres- 
sion his  Highness  produced  on  me  was  one  of  happiness. 
His  countenance  is  sad,  almost  careworn,  though  with 
a  smile  of  engaging  sweetness;  his  manner  affable  with- 
out condescension,  and  open  without  familiarity.  I  am 
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told  he  is  oppi-essed  by  the  cares  of  his  station;  and 
from  a  certain  irresolution  of  voice  and  eye,  that  be- 
speaks not  so  much  weakness  as  a  speculative  cast  of 
mind,  I  can  believe  him  less  fitted  for  active  govern- 
ment than  for  the  meditations  of  the  closet.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  zealous  to  perform  his  duties;  questioned 
nie  eagerly  about  my  impressions  of  Italy,  and  showed 
a  flattering  familiarity  with  my  works,  and  a  desire  to 
profit  by  what  he  was  pleasetl  to  call  my  exceptional 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  I  thought  I  perceived  in  him 
a  sincere  wisli  to  study  the  welfare  of  his  people;  but 
waa  disappointed  to  (iud  among  his  chosen  associates  not 
one  practical  farmer  or  economist,  but  only  the  usual 
closet-theorists  that  are  too  busy  planning  Utopias  to 
think  of  planting  turnips. 

The  7th.  Visited  his  Highness's  estate  at  Valsccca. 
Here  he  has  converted  a  handsome  seat  into  a  school 
of  agriculture,  tearing  down  an  immense  orangery  to 
plant  mulberries,  and  replacing  costly  gardens  and 
statuary  by  well-tilled  fields:  a  good  example  to  hU 
wealthy  subjects.  Unfortunately  his  Iwiliff  is  not  what 
we  should  call  a  practical  farmer;  luid  many  acres  of 
valuable  ground  are  given  up  to  a  botanic  garden, 
where  exotic  plants  are  grown  at  great  expense,  and 
rather  for  curiosity  than  use:  a  common  error  of  noble 
agriculturists. 

In  the  afternoon  with  the  abate  ,tt?  Crucis   to   the 
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Benedictine  monastery  a  league  beyond  the  city.  Here 
I  saw  the  best  farming  in  the  duchy.  The  Prior  received 
u»  politely  and  conversed  with  intelligence  on  drainage, 
ci-ops  and  irrigation.  I  urged  on  him  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  and  he  appeared  stnjck  by  my  arguments.  Ilie 
tenants  on  this  great  estate  appeaitxl  better  housed  and 
fed  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Fianura.  The  nionk.s  have 
a  school  of  agriculture,  less  pretentious  but  l)etter-man- 
aged  than  the  Duke's.  Some  of  them  study  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  there  are  good  chirurgeons  among  them, 
who  care  for  the  poor  without  pay.  The  aged  and  in- 
firm peasants  are  housed  in  a  neat  ahnshou!*e,  and  the 
sick  nuised  in  a  clean  well-built  Iayj»ret.  Altogether  an 
agreeable  picture  of  rural  prosperity,  though  I  had 
rather  it  had  been  the  result  of  ^/lee  labor  than  of 
monastic  bounty. 

The  Sth.  By  appointment,  to  the  Duke's  Egeria.  This 
lad}',  the  Signorina  F.  V.,  having  heard  that  I  was  in 
I'ianura,  had  desired  the  Sigiior  Andi-eoni  to  bring  me 
to  her. 

I  had  expected  a  female  of  the  loud  declamatory 
type:  something  of  the  Corilla  Olinipica  order;  but  in 
this  was  agreeably  disappointed.  The  Signorina  V.  is 
modestly  lotlged,  lives  in  the  frugal  style  of  the  middle 
class,  and  refuses  to  accept  a  title,  though  she  is  thus 
debarred  from  going  to  court.  Were  it  not  indiscreet  to 
speculate  on  a  lath's  age,  I  should  put  hers  at  some- 
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what  above  thirty.  Though  without  the  Duchess's  com- 
niaiiding  elegaiit-e  she  has,  I  lielieve,  more  beauty  of  a 
quiet  sort:  a  countenance  at  once  soft  and  animated, 
agi^eeably  tinged  with  melancholy,  yet  lit  up  by  the 
incessant  play  of  thought  and  emotion  that  succeed 
eju'h  other  in  her  talk.  Better  conversation  I  nevei 
hetird;  and  can  heartily  confirm  the  assurances  of  those 
who  had  told  uie  that  the  lady  was  as  agreeable  in  dis- 
course as  leanied  in  the  closet.* 

On  entering,  found  a  numerous  company  assembled 
to  compliment  my  hostess  on  her  recent  ap{x>intincnt 
as  doctor  of  the  University.  This  is  an  honor  not  un- 
commonly conferi'ed  in  Italy,  where  female  learning, 
perliaps  from  its  rarity,  is  highly  esteemed;  but  I  am 
told  the  ladies  thus  distinguished  seldom  speak  in  pub- 
lic, though  their  degree  entitles  them  to  a  chair  in  the 
University.  In  the  Signorina  V.'s  society  I  found  the 
most  advanced  reformers  of  the  duchy:  among  others 
Signor  Gamba,  the  famous  pamphleteer,  author  of 
a  remarkable  treatise  on  taxation,  which  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  liberty  under  the  late  Duke's  reign.  He 
is  a  man  of  extreme  views  and  sarcastic  tongue,  with 
an  irritability  of  manner  that  is  perhaps  the  result  of 

*  It  has  before  now  been  observed  that  the  free  and 
volatile  manners  of  foreign  ladies  tend  to  blind  the  Elnglisli 
vaveller  to  the  inferiority  of  their  pki/rical  charms.  Note 
by  a  Female  Friend  of  the  Author. 
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bodily  infirmities.  His  ideas,  I  am  told,  have  much 
weight  with  the  fair  doctoress;  and  in  the  lampoons  of 
the  day  the  new  constitution  is  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  their  amoui-s,  and  to  have  inherited  its  father's  de- 
formity. 

The  company  presently  withdrawing,  my  hostess 
pressed  me  to  remain.  She  was  eager  for  news  from 
France,  spoke  admiringly  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
recited  in  a  moving  manner  an  Ode  of  her  own  compo- 
sition on  the  Fall  of  the  Ba.stil!e.  Though  living  so  re- 
tired she  makes  no  .secret  of  her  connection  witli  the 
Duke;  said  he  hatl  told  her  of  his  convei'sation  with 
me,  and  asked  what  I  thought  of  his  plan  for  draining 
the  marsh  of  Pontesordo.  On  my  attempting  to  reply 
to  this  in  detail,  I  saw  that,  like  some  of  the  most  ac- 
complishetl  of  her  sex,  she  wa.s  impatient  of  minutur, 
and  preferred  general  ideas  to  particular  instances;  hut 
when  the  talk  tumetl  on  the  rights  of  the  people  I  was 
struck  by  the  energy  and  justice  of  her  remarks,  and  by 
a  tone  of  reso!utii>n  and  courage  that  made  me  say  to 
myself:  Here  i-y  the  hand  thai  rules  the  state. 

She  questioned  nie  earnestly  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  France,  begged  me  to  lend  her  what  pamphlets  I 
could  procure,  and  while  making  no  secret  of  her  re- 
publican sympathies,  expressed  herself  with  a  modera- 
tion not  always  found  in  her  sex.  Of  the  clergy  alone  she 
appeared  intolerant:  a  fact  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
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considering  the  persecutions  to  which  she  and  her  fatha 
liave  been  subjected.  She  detained  me  near  two  boun 
in  such  discourse,  and  on  my  taking  leave  asked  with 
some  show  of  feeling  what  I,  as  a  practical  economist, 
would  advise  the  Duke  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  peo- 
ple; to  which  I  replied,  "Plant  turnips,  madam!"  and 
she  laughed  henrtily,  and  .viid  no  doubt  I  was  right. 
But  I  fear  all  the  heads  hero  are  too  full  of  fine  theories 
to  condescend  to  such  simple  improvements.  .  . 


VI 

FULVIA,  in  the  twilight,  sat  awaiting  the  Duke. 
The  room  in  wliich  she  sat  looked  out  on  a 
stone-flagged  cloister  enclosing  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
with  yews;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  this  cloi.ster  a 
door  communicated  by  a  covered  way  with  the  ducal 
gardens.  TTie  house  had  formed  a  part  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Perpetual  Adoration,  whicJi  had  been  sold 
by  the  nuns  when  they  moved  to  the  new  buildings  the 
late  Duke  had  given  them.  A  portion  hud  been  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  Marquess  of  Cerveno's 
palace,  and  in  the  remaining  fragment,  a  low  build- 
ing wedged  between  high  walls,  Fulvia  had  found  a 
lodging.  Her  whole  dwelling  consisted  of  tlie  Abbess's 
parlor,  in  which  she  now  sat,  and  the  two  or  thi^ee 
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joining  cells.  The  tall  presses  in  the  parlor  Imd  been 
tilled  with  her  fathers  books,  and  surniountetl  by  his 
globes  and  other  scientific  instruments.  But  for  tl»is 
the  apartment  remained  as  unadorned  as  in  her  prede- 
cessor's day;  and  Fulvia,  in  her  austere  black  gown, 
with  a  lawn  kerchief  folded  over  her  breast,  and  the 
unpowdered  hair  drawn  back  fi'om  her  pale  face,  might 
herself  have  passed  for  the  head  of  a  religious  com- 
munity. 

She  cultivated  with  almost  morbid  care  this  severity 
of  dress  and  surroimdings.  There  were  moments  when 
she  could  hardly  tolerate  the  pale  autumnal  lx;auty 
which  her  glass  reflected,  when  even  this  phantom  of 
youth  and  radiance  became  a  stumbling-block  to  her 
.■spiritual  pride.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  being  the  Duke 
of  Pianura's  mistress;  but  she  had  a  horror  of  being 
thought  like  the  mistresses  of  other  princes.  She  loathed 
all  that  the  position  represented  in  men's  minds;  she 
had  refused  all  that,  according  to  the  conventions  of 
the  day,  it  entitled  her  to  claim:  wealth,  patronage, 
and  the  rank  and  estates  wliich  it  was  customary  for 
the  sovereign  to  confer.  She  had  taken  nothing  fi-om 
Odo  but  his  love,  and  the  little  house  in  which  he  had 
lodged  her. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  FiUvia's  flight  to  Pia- 
nura.  From  the  moment  when  she  and  Odo  had  stood 
fkce  to  face  again,  it  had    been  clear  to  him  that  he 
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could  never  give  her  up,  to  her  that  she  could  never 
leave  him.  Fate  seemed  to  liave  thrown  them  togetlicr 
in  deriision  of  their  long  struggle,  and  both  felt  that 
la.ssitude  of  the  will  which  is  the  reaction  from  vain 
endeavor.  The  discovery  that  he  needed  her,  that  tlie 
task  for  wliich  he  had  given  her  up  could  after  all 
not  be  accomplished  without  her,  served  to  overcome 
her  last  resisbmcc.  If  the  cud  for  which  both  strove 
could  best  be  attained  together — if  he  needed  the 
aid  of  her  unfaltering  faith  as  much  as  she  needed 
that  of  his  wealth  and  power  —  why  should  any  per- 
sonal scruple  stiuid  between  them.''  Why  should  she 
who  had  given  all  else  to  the  cause — ease,  fortune, 
safety,  and  even  the  happiness  that  lay  in  her  hand — 
hesitate  to  make  the  final  sacrifice  of  a  private  ideal.' 
According  to  the  standards  of  her  tlay  there  was  no 
dishonor  to  a  woman  in  Iwing  the  mistitss  of  a  man 
whose  rank  forbade  his  nian-ving  her:  the  flishonor  lay 
in  the  conduct  which  had  come  to  be  associated  with 
such  relations.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the  influence 
of  the  prince's  mistress  had  stoojl  for  the  last  excesses 
of  moral  and  political  corruption;  why  might  it  not, 
under  the  new  law,  come  to  represent  as  unlimited  ■ 
power  for  good? 

So  love,  the  casuist,  argued;  and  during  those  firrt 
months,  when  happiness  seemed  at  hmt  its  own  justifi- 
cation, Fulvia   lived   in  every  fibre.  But  alwa^-s,  even 
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then,  she  was  on  the  defensive  against  that  higher  tri- 
bunal which  her  own  conception  of  life  hod  created.  In 
spite  of  herself  she  was  a  child  of  the  new  era,  of  the 
universal  reaction  against  the  falseness  and  egotism  of 
the  old  social  code.  A  standard  of  conduct  i-eg^lated  by 
the  needs  of  the  race  rather  than  by  individual  passion, 
a  conception  of  each  existence  as  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  human  endeavor,  had  slowly  shaped  itself  out 
of  the  wild  theories  and  vague  "cotles"  of  the  eigh- 
teen tli-century  moralists;  and  with  this  sense  of  the 
ucramental  nature  of  human  ties,  came  a  renewed 
reverence  for  moral  and  physiciil  purity. 

Fulvia  was  of  tliose  who  require  that  their  lives  shall 
be  an  affirmation  of  themselves;  and  the  lack  of  inner 
harmony  drove  her  to  seek  some  oubward  expression  of 
her  ideals.  She  threw  herself  with  renewed  passion  into 
the  poHtical  struggle,  'llie  best,  the  only  justification 
of  her  power,  was  to  use  it  boldly,  openly,  for  the  good 
of  the  fjeople.  All  the  represse<I  forces  of  her  nature 
were  pouretl  into  this  single  channel.  She  had  no  desire 
to  conceal  her  situation,  to  disguise  her  influence  over 
Odo.  She  wished  it  ratlier  to  be  so  visible  a  factor  in 
his  relations  with  his  people  that  she  should  come  to  be 
regarded  as  tlie  ultiiiuitc  pledge  of  his  gootl  faith.  But, 
like  all  the  casuistical  virtues,  this  position  had  the 
rigidity  of  something  created  to  fit  a  special  case;  and 
the  result  was  a  fixity  of  vision,  a  tension  of  attitude, 
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which  ^sp^ead  benuiubiiigly  over  her  whole  nature.  She 
was  conscious  of  the  change,  yet  dai-ed  not  struggle 
against  it,  since  to  do  so  was  to  confess  the  weakness 
of  her  case.  She  had  chosen  to  be  regardetl  as  a  symbol 
rather  than  a  woman,  and  there  were  moments  when  she 
felt  as  isolated  from  life  as  some  marble  allegory  in  its 
niche  above  the  market-place. 

It  was  the  desire  to  associate  herself  with  the  Duke's 
public  life  that  had  induced  her,  after  much  hesitation, 
to  accept  the  degree  which  the  University  liad  confeiTwl 
on  her.  She  had  shared  eagerly  in  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  University,  and  liad  been  the  means  of 
drawing  to  Piunura  sevend  teachers  of  distinction  from 
Padua  and  Pavia.  It  was  her  dream  to  build  up  a  seat 
of  learning  which  should  attract  students  from  all  ports 
of  Italy;  and  though  many  young  men  of  good  family 
had  withdiawii  from  the  classes  when  the  Baniabites 
were  dispossessed,  she  was  confident  that  these  would 
soon  be  replaced  by  scholars  from  other  states.  She  was 
resolved  to  identify  hei-self  openly  with  the  educational 
reform  which  seemed  to  her  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  toward  civic  emancipation;  and  she  had  tiierefore 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  faculty  that,  on  receiving 
her  degree,  she  should  sustain  a  thesis  before  the  Uni- 
versity. This  ceremony  was  to  take  place  a  few  days 
hence,  on  the  Duke's  birthday;  and,  as  the  new  charter 
was  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  same  day,  Fulvia  had 
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chosen  as  the  subject  of  her  discourse  the  Constitution 
recently  pn)mulgated  in  France. 

She  pushed  aside  the  bundle  of  political  pamphlets 
which  she  had  Ix.'en  studying,  and  sat  looking  out  at 
the  strip  of  garden  beyond  the  arches  of  the  cloister. 
The  narrow  horizon  hounded  by  convent  walls  symbol- 
ized fitly  enough  the  life  she  had  chosen  to  lead:  a  life 
of  artificial  restraints  and  renunciations,  passive,  con- 
ventual almost,  in  which  even  the  central  point  of  her 
love  burned,  now,  with  a  cahn  devotional  glow. 

The  door  in  the  cloister  opened  and  the  Duke  crossed 
the  garden.  He  walked  slowly,  with  the  listless  step  she 
had  observed  in  him  of  late;  and  as  he  entei-ed  she  saw 
that  he  looked  pale  and  weary. 

"You  have  been  at  work  again,'"  she  said.  "  A  cabinet- 
meeting.''" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  sinking  into  the  Abbess"'s  high 
carved  chair. 

He  glanced  musingly  about  the  dim  room,  in  which 
the  shadow  of  the  cloister  made  an  early  dusk.  Its  at- 
mosphere of  monastic  calm,  of  which  the  significance  did 
not  escape  him,  fell  soothingly  on  his  spirit.  It  simpli- 
fied his  relation  to  Fulvia  by  tacitly  restricting  it  within 
the  bounds  of  a  tranquil  tenderness.  Any  other  setting 
would  have  seemed  less  in  harmony  with  their  fate. 

Better,  perhaps,  than  Fulvia,  he  knew  what  ailed 
them  both.  Happiness  had  come  to  them,  but  it  had 
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come  too  late;  it  hnd  come  tinged  with  disloyalty  to 
their  early  ideals;  it  had  come  when  delay  and  disillu- 
sionment had  imperceptibly  weakened  the  springs  of 
passion.  For  it  is  the  saddest  thing  about  sorrow  that 
it  deadens  the  capacity  for  happiness;  and  to  Fuhia 
and  Odo  the  joy  they  had  renounced  had  returned 
with  an  exile's  alien  face. 

Seeing  that  he  remained  silent,  she  rose  and  lit  the 
shaded  lamp  on  the  table.  He  watched  her  as  she  moved 
across  tlie  room.  Her  step  had  lost  none  of  its  flowing 
grace,  of  that  harmonious  impetus  which  years  ago  had 
drawn  his  boyish  fancy  in  its  wake.  As  she  bent  above 
the  lamp,  the  circle  of  light  threw  hei'  face  into  reUef 
against  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  room.  She  had 
changed,  indeed,  but  as  those  change  in  whom  the 
springs  of  life  are  clear  and  abundant:  it  was  a  develop- 
ment rather  than  a  diminution.  The  old  purity  of  out- 
line remained;  and  deep  below  the  surface,  but  still 
visible  sometimes  to  his  lessening  insight,  the  old  girl- 
ish spirit,  radiant,  tender  and  impetuous,  stirred  for  a 
moment  in  her  eyes. 

The  lamplight  fell  on  the  pamphlets  she  had  pushed 
aside.  Odo  picked  one  up.  "What  are  these.''''  he  asked. 

"They  were  sent  to  me  by  the  English  traveller 
whom  Andrconi  brought  here." 

He  turned  a  few  pages.  ",The  old  story,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  never  weary  of  it?" 
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"An  old  story?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  thought  it  had 
been  the  newest  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  being  written, 
,      chapter  by  chapter,  before  our  very  eyes?" 
I         Odo  laid  the  treatise  aside.  "Are  you  never  afraid  to 
turn  the  next  page?"  he  asked. 

r« Afraid?  Afraid  of  what?" 
"That  it  may  be  written  in  blood." 
She  uttered  a  quick  exclamation;  then  her  face  har- 
dened, and  she  said  in  a  low  tone:  "De  Crucis  has  been 
with  you." 

He  made  the  half-resigned,  half-impatient  gesture  of 
the  man  who  feels  himself  drawn  into  a  familiar  argu- 
I     ment  from  which  there  is  no  issue. 
^^    "He  left  yesterday  for  Germany." 
^^H  "He  was  here  too  long!"  she  said,  with  an  uncon- 
trollable escape  of  bitterness. 

Odo  sighed.  "If  you  would  but  let  me  bring  him  to 
you,  you  would  see  that  his  influence  over  me  is  not 
what  you  think  it." 

She  was  silent  a  moment;  then  she  said:  "You  are 
tiretl  to-night.  Let  us  not  talk  of  these  things." 

"As  you  please,"  he  answered,  with  an  air  of  relief; 
and  she  rose  and  went  to  the  harpsichord. 

She  played  softly,  with  a  veiled  touch,  gliding  from 

one  crepuscular  melody  to  another,  till  the  room  was 

filled  with  drifts  of  sound  that  seemed  like  the  voice  of 

its  own  shadows.  There  had  been  times  when  he  could 
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have  yielded  liimself  to  this  languid  tide  of  music,  let- 
ting it  loosen  tlie  tics  of  thought  till  he  floated  out    , 
into  the  soothing  dimness  of  sensation;  but  now  ti^| 
present  held  him.  To  Fulvia,  too,  he  knew  the  music 
was  but  a  forced  interlude,  a  mechanical  refuge  fi 
thought.   She   had   ileliberately   narrowed  their  int^ 
course  to  one  central  idea;  and  it  was  her  punishmi 
that  silence  had  come  to  be  merely  an  intensified 
pression  of  this  idea. 

When  she  turned  to  Odo  she  saw  the  same  consool 
ness  in  his  face.  It  was  useless  for  them  to  talk  of  othi 
things.  With  a  pang  of  unreasoning  regret  she  felt  that 
she  had  become  to  him  the  embodiment  of  a  single 
thought — a  formula,  rather  than  a  woman. 

"Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing,"  she  said. 
The  question  was  a  relief.  At  once  he  liegan  to  speak 
of  his  work.  All  liis  thoughts,  all  his  time,  were  given 
to  the -constitution  which  was  to  define  the  powers  of 
Church  and  state.  The  difficulties  increased  as  the  work 
advanced;  but  the  gmvest  difticulty  was  one  of  which 
he  dared  not  tell  her:  his  own  growing  distrust  of  the 
J  ideas  for  which  he  labored.  He  was  too  keenly  aware 

^t  of  the  difference  in  their  mental  operations.  With 
'  Fulvia,  ideas  were  either  rejected  or  at  once  converted 

^m  into  principles;  with  himself,  they  remained  stored  in 
^B  the  mind,  serving  rather  as  commentaries  on  life  tluui 
^^  as  incentives  to  action.  This  perpetual  accessibility  to 
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impressions  was  a  quality  she  could  not  under- 
stand, or  could  conceive  of  only  as  a  weakness.  Her 
own  mind  was  like  a  garden  in  which  nothing  is  ever 
transplanted.  She  allowed  for  no  intermediate  stages 
between  error  and  dogma,  for  no  shifting  of  the  bounds 
of  conviction;  and  this  security  gave  her  the  singleness 
of  purpose  in  which  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
deficient. 

Odo  remembered  tliat  he  had  once  thought  her  near- 
ness wovild  dispel  his  hesitations.  At  first  it  hod  been 
so;  but  grmhially  the  contact  with  her  fixed  enthusi- 
asms had  set  up  within  him  an  opposing  sense  of  the 
claims  she  ignored.  The  element  of  dogmatism  in  her 
faith  showed  the  discouraging  sameness  of  the  human 
mind.  He  perceived  that  to  a  spirit  like  Fulvia's  it 
might  become  possible  to  shed  blood  in  the  cause  of 
tolerance. 

The  rapid  march  of  events  in  France  had  necessarily 
produced  an  opposite  effect  on  minds  so  differently  con- 
stituted. To  Fulvia  the  year  had  been  a  year  of  victory, 
a  glorious  affirmation  of  her  political  creed.  Step  by  step 
she  had  seen,  as  in  some  old  allegorical  painting,  error 
fly  before  the  shafts  of  truth.  \\'here  Odo  beheld  a  con- 
flagration she  saw  a  sunrise;  and  all  that  was  bare  and 
cold  in  her  own  life  was  warmed  and  transfigured  by 
that  ineffable  brightness. 

She  listened  patiently  while  he  enlarged  on  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  the  case.  The  constitution  wa«  framed  in  all 
its  details,  but  with  its  completion  he  felt  more  than 
ever  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  it.  He  would 
have  welcomed  any  postponement  that  did  not  eeem 
an  admission  of  fear.  He  dreatled  the  inevitable  break 
with  the  clergy,  not  so  much  IxK-nuse  of  the  consequent 
danger  to  his  own  authority,  as  because  he  was  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  newness  and  clumeineas  of 
the  instrument  with  which  he  proposed  to  replace  their 
tried  and  complex  system.  He  mentioned  to  Fulvia  tlie 
rumors  of  popular  disaffection;  but  she  swept  them 
aside  with  a  smile. 

"Tlie  people  mistrust  you,"  she  said.  "And  what 
does  that  mean?  That  you  have  given  your  enemies 
time  to  work  on  their  credulity.  The  longer  you  delay 
the  more  opposition  j'ou  will  encounter.  Father  Ignazio 
would  rather  destroy  the  state  than  let  it  be  saved  by 
any  hand  but  his.'" 

Odo  reflected.  "Of  all  my  enemies,"  he  said,  "Father 
Igjiazio  is  the  one  I  most  respect,  because  he  is  the 
most  sincere." 

"He  is  the  most  dangerous,  then,"  she  returned.  "A 
fanatic  is  always  more  powerful  than  n  knave." 

He  was  struck  with  her  uiidiminishc<l  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  such  gcnemlizations.  Did  she  really  think 
that  to  solve  such  a  problem  it  was  only  necessary  to 
define  it?  The  contact  with  her  unfaltering  assurance 
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would  once  have  given  him  a  momentary  glow;  but 
now  it  left  him  cold. 

She  was  speaking  nioi-e  urgently.  "Surely,"  she  said, 
"the  noblest  use  a  man  can  make  of  his  own  freedom 
is  to  set  others  free.  My  father  said  it  was  the  only 
justification  of  kingship."" 

He  glanced  at  her  haif-sadly.  "Do  you  still  fancy 
that  kings  are  free.'  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot.'" 

"So  was  my  father,"  she  flashed  back  at  him;  "but 
he  had  the  Promethean  spirit." 

She  colored  at  her  own  quickness,  but  Odo  took  the 
thrust  tranquilly. 

"Yes,"  he  .said,  "your  father  liad  the  IVomethean 
spirit:  I  have  not.  The  flesh  that  is  daily  torn  from  me 
does  not  grow  again." 

"Your  courage  is  as  gi-eat  as  his,"  she  exclaimed,  her 
tenderness  in  amis. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "for  his  was  hopeful."  There  was 
a  pause,  and  then  he  began  to  speak  of  the  day's  work. 

All  the  afternoon  he  had  been  in  consultation  with 
Crescenti,  whose  vast  historical  knowledge  was  of  sei'- 
vice  in  determining  many  disputed  points  in  the  tenure 
of  land.  The  librarian  was  in  sympatliy  with  any  mea- 
sores  tending  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry: 
yet  he  was  almost  as  strongly  opposed  as  Trescorre  to 
any  reproduction  of  the  Tuscan  constitution. 

"He  is  afraid!"  broke  from  Fulvia.  She  admired  and 
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respected  Crescent i,  yet  she  had  never  fully  trusted  him. 
The  taint  of  ecclesiasticism  was  on  him. 

Odo  smiled.  "He  has  never  been  afraid  of  facing  the 
clmrge  of  Jansenism,^  he  replied.  "All  his  life  he  has 
stood  in  o|)en  opposition  to  the  Church  party." 

"It  is  one  thing  to  criticise  their  dogmas,  another 
to  attack  their  priviicgis.  At  such  a  time  he  is  bound 
to  remember  that  be  is  a  priest — that  he  is  one  of 
them." 

"Yet,  as  you  have  often  pointed  out,  it  is  to  the 
clergy  that  France  in  great  measure  owes  her  release 
from  feudalism." 

She  smiled  coldly.  "France  woiJd  have  won  her  cause 
without  the  clergy !" 

"This  is  not  France,  then,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  After 
a  moment  he  began  again:  "Can  you  not  see  that  any 
reform  which  aims  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  clergy 
must  be  more  easily  and  successfully  carried  out  if  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it?  That,  in  short,  we 
^H  need  them  at  this  moment  as  we  have  never  needed 
^H  tliem  before.''  The  example  of  France  ought  at  least 
^H         to  show  you  that." 

^H  "The  example  of  France  shows  me  that,  to  gain  a 

^H  point  in  such  a  struggle,  any  means  must  be  UM^dl  In 
^H  I'rance,  as  you  say,  the  clergy  were  with  the  people — 
^^  here   they  are   against    them.  ^Vhere   persuasion    faik 

^^-  coereion  must  be  used  I" 
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Odo  smiled  faintly.  "You  might  have  borrowed  that 
from  their  own  annory,"  he  said. 

She  colored  at  tlie  sarcasm.  "Why  not?"  she  retorted, 
"Let  them  have  a  ta.ste  of  their  own  methods!  They 
know  the  kind  of  pressure  that  makes  men  yield — 
when  they  feel  it  they  will   know  what  to  do." 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  "This  is  Ganiba's 
tone,"  he  said.  "I  have  never  heaid  you  speak  in  this 
way  before." 

She  colored  again ;  and  now  with  a  profound  emotion. 
"Ves,"  she  said,  "it  is  Gamba''s  tone.  He  and  I  speak 
for  the  same  cause  and  with  the  same  voice.  We  are  of 
the  jjeople  and  we  sj>c)ik  for  the  people.  Who  arc  your 
other  counsellors.'*  Priests  and  noblemen!  It  is  natural 
enough  that  they  should  wish  to  make  their  side  of  the 
question  heard.  Listen  to  them,  if  you  will — conciliate 
them,  if  you  can!  Wc  need  all  the  allies  we  can  win. 
Only  do  not  fancy  they  are  really  speaking  for  the 
people.  Do  not  think  it  is  the  people's  voice  you  hear. 
The  people  do  not  a.sk  you  to  weigh  this  claim  against 
that,  to  look  too  curiously  into  the  defects  and  merits 
of  every  clause  in  their  charter.  All  they  ask  is  that  the 
charter  should  be  given  them!'" 

She  spoke  with  the  low-voiced  pas.sion  that  possessed 
her  at  such  moments.  All  acrimony  had  vanished  from 
her  tone.  The  expression  of  a  great  conviction  had 
swept  aside  every  personal  animosity,  and  cleared  the 
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9  sources  of  her  deepest  feeling.  Odo  felt  the  pressure  of 

I  her  emotion.  He  leaned  to  her  and  their  hands  met. 

^^  "It  shall  be  given  them,'"  he  said. 

^^p  She  lifted  her  fore  to  his.  It  shone  with  a  great  light. 

Once  before  he  had  seen  it  so  illumined,  but  with  how 
different  a  brightness!  The  remembrance  stirred  in  him 
.some  old  habit  of  the  senses.  He  bent  over  and  kissed 
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"K  TEVER  before  had  Odo  -so  keenly  felt  the  differ. 
JL  ^  ence  between  theoretical  visions  of  liberty  and 
their  practical  application.  His  deepest  heart-searchings 
showetl  him  as  sincerely  devoted  as  ever  to  the  cause 
wltich  had  enlisted  his  youth.  He  still  longed  above  all 
things  to  serve  his  fellows;  but  the  conditions  of  such 
service  were  not  what  he  had  dreamed.  How  different  a 
calling  it  had  been  in  Saint  Francis's  day,  when  hearts 
inflamed  with  the  new  sense  of  brotherhood  had  but  to 
set  forth  on  their  simple  mission  of  almsgiving  and  ad- 
monition! To  love  one's  neighbor  had  become  a  much 
more  complex  business,  one  that  taxed  the  intelligence 
as  much  as  the  heart,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
feeling  must  be  held  in  firm  subjection  to  reason.  He 
was  discouraged  by  Fulvia's  inability  to  understand  the 
change.  Hers  was  the  missionary  spirit;  aud  he  could 
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not  but  reflect  how  niucli  liappicr  she  would  have  been 
as  a  nun  in  n  cliaritable  order,  a  unit  in  some  organized 
system  of  beneficence. 

He  too  would  have  been  happier  to  serve  than  to 
conunand!  But  it  is  not  given  to  the  lovers  of  the  La^ly 
Poverty  to  choose  their  special  rank  in  her  household. 
Don  Gervaso's  words  came  back  to  him  with  deepening 
significance,  and  he  thought  how  truly  the  old  chap- 
lain's prayer  bad  been  fulfilled.  Honor  and  power  had 
come  to  him,  and  they  had  abtised  him  to  the  dust. 
The  IlumUUas  of  his  fathers,  woven,  carved  and  painted 
on  every  side,  pui-sued  him  witli  an  ironical  reminder 
of  his  impotence. 

Ful>'ia  had  not  been  mistaken  in  attributing  his  de- 
pression of  spirit  to  de  Crucis's  visit.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  de  Crucis  had  retunied  to  Pionura  since  the 
new  Duke's  accession.  Odo  had  welcomed  him  eagerly, 
luwl  again  pressed  him  to  remain;  but  de  Crucis  was  on 
his  way  to  Germany,  bound  on  some  business  which 
could  not  be  deferred.  Odo,  aware  of  the  renewed  ac- 
tivity of  the  Jesuits,  supposed  that  this  business  was 
connected  with  the  flight  of  the  French  refugees,  many 
of  whom  were  gone  to  Coblenlz;  but  on  this  point  the 
abate  was  silent.  Of  the  state  of  aflairs  in  France  he 
spoke  openly  Buid  despondently.  Tlie  immoderate  haste 
■with  which  the  reforms  had  been  granted  filkxl  him 

tirs   for   the    future.    Odo  knew   that   Cresccnti 
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shared  these  feai-s,  and  the  judgment  of  these  two 
men,  with  whom  he  differed  on  fundamental  principles, 
weighed  with  him  far  more  than  the  opinions  of  the 
party  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  But  he  was  in  the 
case  of  many  greater  sovereigns  of  his  day.  He  had  set 
free  the  waters  of  reform,  and  the  frail  bark  of  his 
authority  had  been  torn  from  its  moorings  and  swept 
headlong  into  the  central  current. 

The  next  morning,  to  his  surprise,  the  Duchess  sent 
one  of  her  gentlemen  to  ask  an  audience.  Odo  at  once 
replied  that  he  would  wait  on  her  Highness;  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  was  ushered  into  his  wife's  closet. 

She  had  just  left  her  toilet,  and  was  still  in  the  morn- 
ing negligee  worn  during  that  prolonged  and  public 
ceremonial.  Freshly  perfumed  and  powdered,  her  eyes 
briglit,  her  lips  set  in  a  nervous  smile,  she  curiously  re- 
called the  arrogant  child  who  had  snatched  her  spaniel 
away  from  him  years  ago  in  that  same  room.  And  was 
she  not  that  child,  after  all?  Had  she  ever  grown  be- 
yond the  imperious  instincts  of  her  youth.'  It  seemetl  to 
him  now  that  he  had  judged  her  harshly  in  the  first 
months  of  their  marriage.  He  had  felt  a  momentary 
impatience  when  he  had  tried  to  force  her  roving  im- 
pulses into  the  line  of  his  own  endeavor:  it  was  easier 
to  view  her  leniently  now  that  she  had  almost  passed 
out  of  his  life. 

He  wondered  why  she  had  sent  for  him.  Some  «ii^ 
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pute  with  her  household,  doubtless;  a  quarrel  with  a 
servant,  even — or  perhaps  some  sordid  difficulty  with 
her  creditore.  But  she  began  in  a  new  key. 

"Your  Highness,''  she  said,  "b  not  given  to  taking 
my  advice." 

Odo  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  *'The  opportunity  is 
not  often  accorded  mc,'"  he  replied  with  a  smile. 

Maria  Clementina  made  an  impatient  gesture;  then  her 
face  softened.  Contradictory  emotions  flitted  over  it  like 
the  reflections  cast  by  a  hurrying  sky.  She  came  close 
to  him  and  then  drew  away  and  seated  herself  in  the 
high-backed  chair  where  she  had  tlironcd  when  he  fii-st 
saw  her.  Suddenly  she  blushed  and  began  to  speak. 

"Once,"  she  said  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice,  "I 
was  able  to  give  your  Highness  warning  of  an  impend- 
ing danger — "  She  paused  and  her  eyes  rested  full  on 
Odo. 

He  felt  his  color  rise  as  he  returned  her  gaze.  It  was 
her  first  allusion  to  the  past.  He  had  supposetl  she  had 
forgotten.  For  a  moment  he  remained  awkwardly  silent. 

"Do  you  remember.''"  she  asked. 

"I  remember." 

"The  danger  was  a  grave  one.  Your  Highness  may 
recall  that  but  for  my  warning  you  would  not  have 
been  advised  of  it." 

"I  rememljer,"  he  said  again. 

She  paused  a  niomtnt.  "The  danger,"  she  repeated, 
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"was  a  grave  one;  but  it  threatened  only  your  High- 
ness''s  pei'son.  Your  Highness  listened  to  me  then;  will 
you  listen  again  if  I  advise  you  of  a  greater — a  peril 
threatening  not  only  your  person  but  your  throne?"  ^H 

Odo  smileil.  He  could  guess  now  what  was  coi^^ 
ing.  She  liad  been  drilled  to  act  as  the  niouthpiect 
of  the  opposition.  He  composed  his  featui^es  and  said 
quietly:  "These  are  grave  woi-ds,  madam.  I  know  of  no 
such  peril — but  I  am  always  rauly  to  listen  to  your 
Highness." 

His  smile  had  betrayed  him,  and  a  quick  flame 
anger  passed  over  her  face. 

"\Vhy  should  you  listen  to  me,  since  you  never  heed 
whiit  I  say?" 

"Your  Highness  has  just  reminded  me  that  I  did 
once — " 

"Once!"  she  repeated  bitterly.  "You  were  younger 
then — and  so  was  I!"  She  glanced  at  herself  in  the 
minor  with  a  dissatisfied  taugh.  Something  in  her  look 
and  movement  touched  the  springs  of  compassion. 

"Try  me  again,"  he  said  gently.  "If  I  am  older,  per- 
haps I  am  also  wiser,  and  therefore  even  more  willing  to 
be  guided." 

"Oh,"  she  caught  him  up  with  a  sneer,  "you  are 

willing  enough  to  be  guided  —  we  all  know  that."  She 

broke  off,  as  though  she  felt  her  mistake  and  wishetl 

to  make  a  fresh  beginning.  Again  her  face  was  full  of 
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fluctuating  meaning;  and  he  saw,  beneath  its  shallow 
surface,  the  eddy  of  incoherent  impulses.  When  she 
spoke,  it  was  with  a  noble  gravit}-. 

"Your  Highness,'"  she  said,  "does  not  take  me  into 
your  counsels;  but  it  is  no  secret  at  court  and  in  the 
town  that  you  have  in  contemplation  a  grave  political 
measure.'" 

"I  have  made  no  secret  of  it,''  he  replied. 
"No — or  I  should  be  the  last  to  know  it!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  one  of  her  sudden  lapses  into  petulance. 
Odo  made  no  reply.  Her  futility  was  beginning  to 
weary  him.  She  saw  it  and  again  attempted  an  imper- 
sonal dignity  of  manner. 

"It  has  been  your  Highness's  choice,"  she  said,  "to 
exclude  me  from  public  affaire.  Perhaps  I  was  not  fitted 
by  education  or  iiitclligonee  to  share  in  the  cares  of 
government.  Your  Highness  will  at  least  bear  witness 
that  I  have  scrupulously  respected  your  decision,  and 
have  never  attempted  to  intrude  upon  your  counsels." 
Odo  bowed.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  remind  her 
that  he  had  sought  her  help  and  failed  to  obtain  it. 

"I  have  accepted  uiy  position,"  she  continued.  "I 
have  led  the  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  your  Highness 
to  restrict  me.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  detach  my 
heart  as  well  as  my  thoughts  from  your  Highness's  in- 
terests. I  have  not  learned  to  be  indifferent  to  your 
danger." 
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Odo  looked  up  i]uickly-  She  ceased  to  interest  him 
when  fihe  spoke  by  the  book,  and  he  was  impatient  to 
make  an  end. 

"You  spoke  of  danger  before,"  he  said,  "What 
danger?" 

"That  of  forcing  on  your  subjects  liberties  which 
they  do  not  desire!" 

"Ah,"  said  he  thoughtfully.  That  was  all,  then. 
^Vhat  a  poor  tool  she  made!  He  mar%elled  that,  in 
all  these  years,  Trescorres  skilful  hands  should  not 
have  fashioned  her  to  better  purjwse. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "has  reminded  me  that 
since  our  marriage  you  have  livetl  withdrawn  from  pub- 
lic afljvirs.  I  will  not  pause  to  dispute  by  whose  choice 
this  has  been ;  I  will  in  turn  merely  remind  your  High- 
ness that  such  a  life  does  not  afford  much  opportunity 
of  gauging  public  opinion." 

In  spite  of  himself  a  note  of  sarcasm  had  again  crept 
into  his  voice;  but  to  his  surprise  she  did  not  seem  to 
resent  it. 

"Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  with  more  feeling  than  she  had 
hitherto  shown,  "you  fancy  that  Ix-cause  I  am  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  you  think  I  am  ignomnt  also  of  what 
others  think  of  you !  l^lieve  me,"  she  said,  with  a  flash 
of  insight  that  startled  him,  "  I  know  more  of  you  than 
if  we  stood  closer.  But  you  mistake  my  puipose.  I  have 
not  sent  for  you  to  force  my  counsels  on  you.  I  have  no 
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desire  to  appear  ridiculous.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  hear 
what  /  think  of  your  course,  but  what  others  tliink 
of  it" 

"What  otliers?" 

The  question  did  not  disconcert  her.  "Your  sub- 
jects,'" she  said  quickly. 

"My  subjects  are  of  many  classes." 

"All  are  of  one  class  in  resenting  this  charter.  I  am 
told  you  intend  to  proclaim  it  within  a  few  days.  I  en- 
treat you  at  least  to  delay,  to  reconsider  your  course. 
Oh,  believe  me  when  I  say  you  are  in  danger !  Of  what 
use  to  offer  a  crowii  to  our  Lady,  when  you  have  it  in 
your  heart  to  slight  her  sen  ants?  But  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  clergy,  since  you  despise  thcni — nor  of  Uie 
nobles,  since  you  ignore  their  claims.  I  will  speak  only 
of  the  people — the  people,  in  whose  interest  you  pro- 
fess to  act.  Believe  me,  in  striking  at  the  Church  you 
wound  the  poor.  It  is  not  their  bodily  welfare  I  mean 
— though  He<iven  knows  how  many  sources  of  bounty 
must  now  run  dry!  It  is  their  faith  you  insult.  First 
you  turn  them  against  their  masters,  then  against  their 
God.  They  may  acclaim  you  for  it  now — but  I  tell  you 
they  will  hate  you  for  it  in  the  end !" 

She  pausetl,  flushed  willi  the  vehemence  of  her  argu- 
ment, and  eager  to  press  it  farther.  But  her  last  words 
had  touched  an  unexpected  fibre  in  Odo.  He  looked  at 
her  with  his  unseeing  visionary  gaze. 
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"The  end?"  he  murimired.  "Who  knows  what  tiie 
end  will  be?" 

"Do  you  still  need  to  be  told?"  she  exclaimed. 
"Must  you  always  come  to  me  to  leam  that  you  arc 
in  danger?" 

"If  the  state  is  in  danger  the  danger  must  be  faced. 
The  state  exists  for  the  people;  if  they  do  not  need  it, 
it  has  ceased  to  serve  its  purpose." 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  wonder. 
"Oh,  fool,  madman — but  it  is  not  of  the  state  I 
speak!  It  is  you  who  are  in  danger — you — you — 
you—" 

He  raised  his  head  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"I?"  he  aaid.  "I  had  thought  you  meant  &  graver 
peril." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence.  Her  pride  met  his  and 
thrilled  w-ith  it;  and  for  a  moment  the  two  were  one. 

"Odo!"  she  cried.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  he  went 
to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Such  fears  are  worthy  neither  of  us,"  he  said  gra\-ely. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,"  she  said.  Iler  hand 
clung  to  him  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face.  "You 
will  listen  to  me?"  she  whispered  in  a  glow. 

He  drew  back  chilled.  If  only  she  had  kept  the  femi- 
nine in  abeyance !  But  sex  was  her  only  weapon. 

"I  have  listened,"  he  said  quietly.  "And  I  thank  you." 

"But  you  will  not  be  counselled?" 
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"In  the  last  issue  one  niujit  be  one's  own  counsellor." 

Her  face  flamed.  "If  you  were  but  that!"  she  tossed 
back  at  him. 

The  tuunt  struck  Win  full.  He  knew  that  he  should 
have  let  it  lie;  but  he  caught  it  up  in  spite  of  himself. 

•'Madam!"  he  said. 

"I  should  have  appealed  to  our  sovereign,  not  to  her 
senant!"  she  cried,  dashing  into  the  breach  she  had 
made. 

He  stood  motionless,  stunned  almost.  For  what  she 
had  said  was  true.  He  was  no  longer  the  sovereign :  the 
rule  had  passed  out  of  his  hands. 

His  silence  frightened  her.  ^Vith  an  instinctive  jeal- 
ousy she  saw  that  her  wuiiis  had  started  a  train  of 
thought  in  which  she  had  no  part.  She  felt  herself 
ignored,  abandoned;  and  all  her  passions  rushed  to  the 
defence  of  her  wounded  vanity. 

"Oil,  believe  me,"  she  cried,  "I  speak  as  your  Duch- 
fsa,  not  as  your  wife.  That  is  a  name  in  which  I  should 
Pl^er  dream  of  appealing  to  you.  I  have  ever  stood 
apart  from  your  private  pleasures,  as  became  a  woman 
€)f  my  house."  She  faced  him  with  a  flash  of  the  Aus- 
trian insolence.  "But  when  I  see  the  state  drifting  to 
ruin  as  the  result  of  your  caprice,  when  I  see  your  own 
life  endangered,  your  people  turnetl  against  you,  reli- 
gion openly  insulted,  law  and  authority  made  the  play- 
thing of  this — this — false  atheistical  creature,  that  has 
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robbed  me — robbed  me  of  all — "  She  broke  off  help- 
lessly and  hid  her  face  with  a  sob. 

Odo  stood  speechless,  spell-bound.  He  could  not  mis- 
take what  had  happened.  The  woman  had  sui^ged  to 
the  surface  at  last — the  real  woman,  passionate,  self- 
centred,  undisciplined,  but  so  piteous,  after  all,  in  this 
sudden  subjection  to  the  one  tenderness  that  survived 
in  her.  She  -loved  him  mid  was  jealous  of  her  rival 
That  was  the  instinct  which  had  swept  all  others  aside. 
At  that  moment  she  cared  nothing  for  her  own  safety 
or  his.  The  state  might  perish  if  they  but  fell  together. 
It  was  the  (listniice  between  tliem  that  maddened  her. 

The  tragic  simplicity  of  the  revelation  left  Odo 
silent.  For  a  fantastic  moment  he  yielded  to  the  vision 
of  what  that  waste  power  might  have  accomplished. 
Life  seemed  to  him  a  confusion  of  roving  forces  that 
met  only  to  crash  in  ruins. 

His  silence  drew  her  to  her  feet.  She  repossessed  her- 
self, throbbing  but  valiant 

"My  fears  for  your  Highness's  safety  have  led  my 
speech  astray.  I  have  given  j'our  Highness  the  warning 
it  was  my  duty  to  give.  Beyond  that  I  had  no  thought 
of  trespsasing." 

And  still  Odo  was  silent.  A  dozen  answers  struggled 
to  his  lips;  but  they  were  checked  by  the  stealing  sense 
of  duality  that  so  often  paralyzed  his  action.  He  bad 
recovered  his  lucidity  of  vision,  and  his  impulses  faded 
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before  it  like  mist.  He  saw  life  again  as  it  was,  an  in- 
complete and  shabbv  business,  a  patchwork  of  torn  and 
ravelled  effort.  Everywhere  the  shears  of  Atropos  were 
busy,  and  never  could  the  cut  thi-ead.s  be  joined  again. 

He  took  his  wife's  hand  and  bent  over  it  ceremo- 
niously. It  lay  in  his  like  a  stone. 
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VIII 

THE  jubjlee  of  the  Mountain  Madonna  fell  on  the 
feast  of  the  Purification.  It  was  mid-November, 
but  witli  a  sky  of  June.  Tlie  autumn  rains  had  ceased 
for  the  moment,  and  fields  iuid  orchards  glistenctl  with 
a  late  verdure. 

Never  had  the  faithful  gathered  in  such  numbers  to 
do  honor  to  the  wonder-working  Virgin.  A  widespread 
Wllilisnce  to  the  inBucnccs  of  free  thought  and  Jan- 
senism was  pouring  fi-c.sli  life  into  the  old  fonnulas  of 
devotion.  Tliough  many  motives  combined  to  strengthen 
this  movement,  it  was  still  mainly  a  simple  expression 
of  loyaJty  to  old  ideals,  an  instinctive  rallying  around  a 
threatened  cause.  It  is  the  honest  conviction  underly- 
ing all  great  popular  impuLses  that  gives  them  their 
real  strength;  and  in  this  ca.se  the  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flocking  on  foot  to  the  mountain  shrine  embodied  a 
greater  moral  force  than  the  powerful  ecclesiastics  at 
whose  call  they  had  gathered. 
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rThe  clergy  themselves  were  come  from  all  sides; 
while  tliose  that  were  unable  to  attend  had  seat  costly 
gifts  to  the  miraculous  Virgin.  The  Bishops  of  Mantua, 
^lodcna,  Vercelli  and  Cremona  had  travelled  to  Pianura 
in  state,  the  people  flotking  out  beyond  tlie  gates  to  wel- 
come them.  l\)iu-  i!iiti"ed  Abbots,  several  Monsignori, 
and  Prioi-s,  Kcttoi-s,  \' icai-s-genei-al  and  canons  innumer- 
able rode  in  the  procession,  followed  on  foot  by  the 
I  humble  army  of  jwrish  priests  and  by  interminable  con- 
I         fraternities  of  all  ordei's. 

The  approach  of  the  gi-eat  dignitaries  was  hailed  with 
enthusiiism  by  the  crowds  lining  the  roads.  Even  the 
f  Bishop  of  Pianura,  never  popular  with  the  people,  re- 
ceivetl  an  unwonted  measure  of  applause,  and  the  white- 
I  cowled  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  riding  by  stem  and 
I  close-lipped  as  a  monk  of  Zurbaran's,  was  greeted  with 
I  frexixied  acclamations.  The  report  that  the  Bishop  and 
I  the  heada  of  the  religious  houses  in  Pianura  were  to  set 
I  free  suppers  for  the  pilgrims  had  doubtless  quickened 
I  this  outburst  of  piety;  yet  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  due 
I  to  the  sense  of  coming  peril  that  liad  gradually  pcr- 
I  meated  the  dim  consciousness  of  the  crowd. 
I  In  Uie  church,  tiie  glow  of  lights,  the  thrilUng  beauty 

I  of  the  music  and  the  glitter  of  the  priestly  Testments 
I  were  blent  in  a  melting  harmony  of  sound  and  color. 
I  The  shrine  of  the  Madonna  shone  with  unearthly  radi- 
I  ance.  Himdreds  of  candles  formed  an  elongated  nimbus 
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about  her  hieratic  figure,  which  was  surmounted  bj  the 
canopy  of  clotli-of-gold  pi'esented  by  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  Bishops  of  Vercelli  and  Cremona  had  offered 
a  robe  of  silver  brocade  studded  witJi  coral  and  tur- 
quoises, the  devout  Princess  Clotilda  of  Savoy  an  em- 
erald necklace,  the  Bishop  of  Pianura  a  marvellous  veil 
of  rose-point  inaile  in  a  Flemish  convent;  while  on  the 
statue's  brow  rcstett  the  Duke's  jewcHcil  diadem. 

The  Duke  himself,  seated  in  his  tribune  above  the 
choir,  observed  tlie  scene  with  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  the  Church's  unfailing  dramatic  instinct.  At  first  he 
saw  in  the  spectacle  only  this  outer  and  symbolic  side, 
of  which  the  mere  sensuous  beauty  htul  alwuys  deeply 
moved  him;  but  as  he  watched  tlie  effect  produced  on 
the  great  throng  filling  the  aisles,  he  began  to  see  that 
this  external  splendor  was  but  the  veil  before  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  reahze  what  de  Crucis  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  deep  hold  of  the  Church  ujjoii  the  peo- 
ple. Every  color,  every  gesture,  every  word  and  note  of 
music  that  made  up  the  texture  of  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial n)ight  indeed  seem  part  of  a  long-studied  and 
astutely-plnimed  effect.  Yet  each  had  its  root  in  some 
instinct  of  llie  heart,  some  natural  development  of  the 
inner  life,  so  tliat  they  were  in  fact  not  the  cunningly- 
adjusted  fragments  of  an  arbitrary  imttem  but  the 
inseparable  fibres  of  a  living  organism.  It  was  Odo's 
misfortune  to  see  too  far  ahead  on  the  road  along 
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wliich  his  destiny  was  urging  him.  As  he  sat  the 
face  to  Ikce  witli  tiie  people  he  was  trying  to  lead, 
heard  above  the  music  of  the  mass  and  the  chant 
the  kneeling  throng  an  et^ho  of  the  question  that  Don 
Gervaso  had  once  put  to  him: — "If  you  take  Christ 
from  the  people,  what  Imve  you  to  give  them  instead?" 

He  was  roused  by  a  bui-st  of  silver  clarions.  The  mass 
was  over,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  to  descend 
from  their  tribune  and  venerate  the  holy  image  before 
it  was  carried  through  the  church. 

Odo  rose  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  wife.  They  liB 
not  seen  each  other,  save  in  public,  since  their  last  con- 
versation in  her  closet.  The  Duchess  walked  with  set  , 
lips  ftiid  heiul  erect,  keeping  her  profile  turned  to  hi^| 
as  they  descended  the  steps  and  advanced  to  the  choir! 
None  knew  better  how  to  take  her  part  in  such  a  pa- 
geant. She  had  the  gift  of  drawing  upon  herself  the 
undivided  attention  of  any  assemblage  in  which  she 
moved;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  power  lent  a  kind 
of  Oljinpian  buoyancy  to  her  gait  The  richness  of  her 
di-ess  and  her  extravagant  display  of  jewels  seemed  al- 
most a  challenge  to  the  sacred  image  blazing  like  a 
rainbow  beneath  its  golden  canopy;  and  Odo  smiled  to 
think  that  his  childish  fancy  had  once  compared  the 
brilliant  being  at  his  side  to  the  humble  tinsel-decked 
Virgin  of  the  church  at  Pontesordo. 

As  the  couple  advanceil,  stillness 
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The  air  was  full  of  the  lingering  haze  of  incense, 
through  which  the  sunhght  from  the  clerestory  poured 
in  prismatic  splendors  on  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
Rigid,  superhuman,  a  molten  flamboyancy  of  gold  and 
gems,  the  wonder-working  Madonna  shone  out  above 
her  worshippers.  Tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  paused,  bow- 
ing deeply,  below  the  choir.  Then  they  mounted  the 
steps  and  knelt  before  the  shrine.  As  they  did  so  a 
crash  broke  tlie  silence,  and  the  startled  devotees  saw 
that  the  ducal  diadem  had  fidlcn  &om  the  MadoDna''s 
bead. 

The  hush  prolonged  itself  a  moment;  then  a  canon 
sprang  forwaitl  to  pick  up  the  crown,  and  with  the 
movement  a  murmur  rose  and  spR'ad  tlu'ough  the 
church.  Tlie  Duke's  offering  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
as  he  approaclied  to  venerate  tlie  blessetl  image.  That 
this  was  an  omen  no  man  could  doubt.  It  needed  no 
augur  to  interpret  it.  Hie  muj-nmr,  gathering  force  as 
it  swept  through  the  packed  aisles,  passed  from  sur])rise 
to  fear,  from  fear  to  a  deep  hum  of  anger;  —  for  the 
people  understood,  as  plainly  as  though  she  had  spoken, 
that  the  Virgin  of  the  Valseccas  had  cast  from  her  the 
gift  of  an  unbeliever.  .  . 

The  ceremonies  over,  the  long  procession  was  formed 
again  and  set  out  toward  the  city.  ITie  crowd  had 
surged  ahead,  and  when    the  Duke  rode    through  the 
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gates  the  streets  were  already  thronged.  Moving  slow- 
between  the  compact  mass  of  people  he  felt  himself  as 
closely  observed  bls  on  the  day  of  his  state  entry;  but 
with  far  different  effect  Enthusiasm  had  given  way  to 
a  cold  curiosity.  The  excitement  of  the  spectators  had 
spent  itself  in  the  morning,  and  the  sight  of  their  sov- 
ereign failed  to  rouse  tlicir  flagging  ardor.  Now  and 
tJien  a  cheer  broke  out,  but  it  died  again  without  kin- 
dling another  in  the  uninflammable  mass.  Odo  could  not 
teU  how  much  of  this  indifference  was  due  to  a  natural 
reaction  from  tlio  emotions  of  the  morning,  how  much 
to  liis  pereonal  unpopularity,  how  much  to  the  ominous 
impression  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  Virgin's  crown. 
He  rode  between  his  jjeople  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  es- 
trangement such  as  he  had  never  known.  He  felt  him- 
self shut  oft"  from  them  by  an  impassable  barrier  of 
superstition  antl  igiiomnce;  and  every  effort  to  reach 
them  was  like  the  wrong  turn  in  a  lab^Tinth,  draw- 
ing him  farther  from  the  issue  to  which  it  seemed  to 
lead. 

As  he  advanced  under  this  indifferent  or  hosti' 
scrutiny,  he  thought  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to 
face  a  rain  of  bullets  than  this  withering  glare  of  criti- 
cism. A  sudden  longing  to  escape,  to  be  done  with  it 
all,  caine  over  him  with  sickening  force.  His  nerves 
ached  with  the  physical  strain  of  holding  himself  up- 
right on  his  horse,  of  preserving  the  statuesque 
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ness  proper  to  the  occasion.  He  felt  like  one  of  his  own 
ancestral  effigies,  of  whirh  the  ivooden  framework  had 
rotted  under  the  splendid  robes.  A  congestion  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  sti-ect  had  checked  the  procession,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  rein  in  his  hoi-se.  He  looked  about 
and  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  square  near  the 
Baptistery.  A  few  feet  off,  directly  in  line  with  him,  was 
the  weather-worn  front  of  the  Royal  Piintiiig-Prcss.  He 
raised  his  head  and  saw  a  group  of  people  on  the  bal- 
cony. Though  they  were  close  at  hand,  he  saw  them  in 
a  blur,  against  which  Fulvia's  figure  suddenly  detached 
itself.  She  had  told  him  that  she  was  to  view  the  pro- 
cession witli  the  Antlreonis;  but  through  the  mental 
haxe  which  enveloped  him  her  apparition  struck  a  vague 
surprise.  He  looked  at  her  intently,  and  their  eyes  met. 
A  faint  happiness  stole  over  her  face,  but  no  recogni- 
tion was  possible,  and  she  continued  to  gaze  out  steadily 
upon  the  throng  below  the  balcony.  Involuntarily  his 
glance  followed  hers,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  herself 
the  centre  of  the  crowd's  attention.  Her  plain,  almost 
Quakerish  habit,  and  the  tranquil  dignity  of  her  car- 
riage, made  her  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  ani- 
mated groups  in  the  adjoining  windows,  and  Odo,  with 
the  acuteness  of  jx?rception  which  a  public  life  develops, 
was  instantly  aware  that  her  name  was  on  every  lip.  At 
the  same  moment  he  saw  a  woman  cJose  to  his  liorse's 
feet  snatch  up  her  child  and  make  the  sign  against  the 
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evil  eye.  A  boy  who  stood  staring  open-mouthed  at 
Fulvia  caught  the  gesture  and  repeated  it:  a  barefoot 
friar  imitated  the  boy,  and  it  seemed  to  Odo  that  the 
familiar  sign  was  spreading  witli  malignant  rapidity  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  crowd.  The  impi-essioa  was 
only  momentary;  for  the  cavalcade  was  again  in  mo- 
tion, and  without  raising  his  eyes  he  rode  on,  sick  at 
heart.  .  . 

At  nightfall  a  man  opened  the  gate  of  the  ducal 
gardens  below  the  Chinese  pavilion  and  stepped  out 
into  the  deserted  lane.  He  locket!  the  gate  and  slipped 
the  key  into  his  pocket;  then  he  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  he  reached  the  moi^H 
jHipulous  (|imi*ters  his  walk  slackened  to  a  stroll;  an^^ 
now  and  then  he  paused  to  obsen'e  a  knot  of  merry- 
makers or  look  tlirough  the  curtains  of  the  tents  set 
up  in  the  squares. 

The  man  was  plainly  but  decently  dressed,  like  a  petty 
tradesman  or  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  the  night  being  chill 
he  wore  a  cloak,  and  had  drawn  liis  hat-brim  over  his 
forehead.  He  sauntered  on,  letting  the  crowd  carry  him, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  an  hour  to  kill,  and  whose 
holiday-making  takes  the  form  of  an  amused  spectator- 
ship.  To  such  an  obsen^cr  the  streets  oftcred  ample  en- 
tertainment. The  shrewd  air  discouraged  lounging  and 
kept  the  crowd  in  motion;  but  the  open  platforms  built 
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for  dancing  were  thronged  with  couples,  and  every  peep- 
show,  wine-shop  and  astrologer's  booth  was  packed  to 
the  doors.  The  shrines  and  stit;et-lainps  being  all  aligtit, 
and  booths  and  platforms  hung  with  countless  lanterns, 
the  scene  was  as  bright  as  day;  but  in  the  ever-shifling 
medley  of  peasant-dresses,  liveries,  monkish  cowls  and 
carnival  disguises,  a  soberly-clad  man  might  easily  go 
unremarked. 

Reaching  the  square  before  the  Catlicdral,  the  solitary 
observer  pushed  his  way  through  the  idlers  gathered 
about  a  dais  with  n  curtain  at  the  back.  Before  the 
curtain  stood  a  Milanese  i|uack,  dressed  like  a  noble 
gentleman,  with  sword  and  plumed  hat,  and  rehears- 
ing his  cures  in  stentorian  tones,  while  his  zany,  in  the 
short  mask  and  green-and-white  habit  of  Brighella, 
cracked  jokes  and  turned  hand-springs  for  the  diversion 
of  the  vulgar. 

"Behold,"  the  charlatan  was  shouting,  "the  marvel- 
lous Egyptian  love-philter  distilled  from  the  pearl  that 
the  great  Emperor  Antony  dropped  into  Queen  Cleo- 
patra's cup.  'lliis  infallible  fluid,  handed  down  for 
generations  in  the  family  of  my  ancestor,  the  High 
Priest  of  Isis — "  The  bray  of  a  neighboring  show- 
man's trumpet  cut  hitn  short,  and  yielding  to  circum- 
stances he  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  a  tumbling-girl 
sprang  out  and  began  her  antics  on  the  front  of  the 
stage. 
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"^Vhat  did  he  say  was  the  price  of  that  drink, 
Giannina?"  asked  a  young  maid-servant  pulling  her 
neighbor's  sleeve. 

"Are  you  tliinking  of  buying  it  for  Pietrino,  my 
beauty?'"  the  otlier  returned  with  a  laugh.  "Believe  me, 
it  is  a  sound  proverb  that  says:  What  thejruit  is  ripe 
it  fails  ofiiselfT 

The  girl  drew  away  angiily,  and  the  quack  took  up 
his  harangue: — "The  same  philter,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— though  in  confessing  it  I  betray  a  professional 
secret — the  same  philter,  I  declare  to  you  on  the  honor 
of  a  nobleman,  whereby,  in  your  own  city,  a  lady  no 
longer  young  and  no  way  remarkable  in  looks  or  sta- 
tion, has  captured  and  subjugated  the  affections  of  one 
so  high,  so  exalted,  so  above  all  others  in  beauty,  rank, 
wealth,  power  and  dignities — " 

"Oh,  oh,  that's  the  Duke!"  sniggered  a  voice  in  the 
crowd. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  name  no  names!"  cried  the 
quack  impressively. 

"No  need  to,"  retorted  the  voice. 

"They  do  say,  though,  she  gave  him  something  to 
drink,"  said  a  young  woman  to  a  youth  in  a  clerk's 
dress.  "The  .sapng  is  she  studied  medicine  with  the 
Turks." 

"The  Moors,  you  mean,"  said  the  clerk  with  an  air 
of  superiority. 
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Well,  tliey  say  her  mother  was  a  Turkey  slave  and 
her  father  a  murderer  from  the  Sultan's  galleys." 

"No,  no,  she 's  plain  Piedmontese,  I  tell  you.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  phyiiician  in  Turin,  and  was  driven  out  of 
the  country  for  poisoning  his  patients  in  order  to  watch 
their  death-agonies.'" 

"They  say  she's  good  to  the  poor,  though,"  said  an- 
other voice  doubtfully. 

"Good  to  the  poor.''  Ay,  that 's  what  they  said  of  her 
father.  All  I  know  is  that  she  beard  Stefano  the  weaver's 
lad  had  the  falling  sickness,  and  she  carried  him  a  po- 
tion with  her  own  hands,  and  the  next  day  the  child 
was  dead,  and  a  Carmelite  friw,  who  saw  the  phial  he 
drank  from,  said  it  was  the  same  shape  and  size  as  one 
that  was  found  in  a  witch's  grave  when  they  were  dig- 
ging the  foundations  for  the  new  monastery." 

"Liulies  and  gentlemen,"  shrieked  the  quack,  "what 
am  I  offered  for  a  tlrop  of  this  priceless  liquor.''" 

The  Ustencr  turned  aside  and  pushed  his  way  toward 
the  farther  end  of  the  square.  As  he  did  so  he  ran 
against  a  nierry-andrew  who  thrust  a  long  printed  sheet 
in  his  hand. 

"Buy  my  satirical  ballads,  ladies  and  gentlemen!"  the 
fellow  shouted.  "Two  for  a  farthing,  invented  and  writ- 
ten by  an  own  cousin  of  the  great  Pasquino  of  Rome! 
What  will  you  have,  sir?  Here's  the  secret  liistory  of 
a  famous  Prince's  amours  with  an  atheist — here's  the 
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true  scandal  of  an  illustrious  lady's  necklace —  two  for 
a  farthing  .  .  .  and  my  humblest  thanks  to  your  excel- 
lency." He  pocketed  tlie  coin,  and  the  other,  thrusting 
the  broadsheets  beneath  his  cloak,  pushed  on  to  the 
nearest  coffee-house. 

Here  every  table  was  thronged,  and  the  babble  of 
talk  so  loud  that  the  stranger,  hopeless  of  obtaining 
refreshment,  pressed  his  way  into  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  room  and  seated  himself  on  an  empty  cask.  At 
first  he  sat  motionless,  silently  observing  the  crowd; 
then  he  di-ew  forth  the  ballads  and  ran  his  eye  over 
them.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  study  when  his  no- 
tice was  attracted  by  a  loud  discussion  going  forward 
between  a  party  of  men  at  the  nearest  table.  The  dis- 
putants, f)etty  tradesmen  or  artisans  by  their  dress,  had 
evidently  been  warmed  by  a  good  flugon  of  wine,  and 
their  tones  were  so  lively  that  every  word  readied  the 
listener  on  the  cask. 

"Reform,  reform!"  cried  one,  who  appeared  by  his 
dress  and  manner  to  be  the  weightiest  of  the  company 
— "it's  all  very  well  to  cry  reform;  but  what  I  say  is  that 
most  of  those  that  are  howling  for  it  no  more  know 
what  they're  asking  than  a  parrot  that's  been  taught 
the  litany.  Now  the  first  question  is:  who  benefits  by 
your  reform.''  And  what's  the  answer  to  that,  eh?  I» 
it  the  tradesmen?  The  merchants?  Tlie  clerks,  artisans, 
household  servants,  I  ask  you?  I  hear  some  of  my  fel- 
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low-tradesmen  coiiipluining  that  the  iiobility  don't  pay 
their  bills.  Will  Ihey  Ix;  better  pay,  think  you,  when 
the  Duke  has  lialved  tiieir  revenues?  Will  the  quality 
keep  up  as  large  households,  employ  as  many  lacqueys, 
set  as  lavish  tables,  wear  as  fine  clothes,  collect  as  many 
rarities,  buy  as  many  hoi-ses,  give  us,  in  shoil,  as  many 
opportunities  of  making  our  profit  out  of  their  plea- 
sure? What  I  say  is,  if  we're  to  have  new  taxes,  don't 
let  them  fall  on  the  very  class  we  live  by !" 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  another  speaker,  a  lean 
bilious  man  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear.  "'I'he  peasantry 
are  the  only  class  that  are  going  to  profit  by  this  con- 
stitution." 

"And  what  do  the  peasantry  do  for  us,  I  should  like 
to  know?"  the  first  speaker  went  on  triumphantly.  "As 
far  as  the  fat  friars  go,  I'm  not  sorry  to  see  them 
squeezed  a  trifle,  for  they  've  wning  enough  money  out 
of  our  women-folk  to  lie  between  feathei-s  from  now  till 
doomstlay ;  but  I  sjiy,  if  you  care  for  your  pockets,  don't 
lay  hands  on  tlie  nobility!" 

"Gently,  gently,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  a  cautious 
flaccid-looking  man  .setting  down  his  gla.ss.  "Father  and 
son,  for  four  generations,  my  family  have  servetl  Pia- 
nura  with  Church  candles,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  since 
these  new  atheisticAl  notions  came  in  the  nobility  are 
not  the  good  patrons  they  usetl  to  be.  But  as  for  the 
friars,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  meddled  with.  It 's 
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true  they  may  get  the  best  morsel  in  the  pot  and  tha 
warmest  seat  on  the  Iiearth — and  one  of  them,  nov 
and  tlien,  may  take  too  long  to  teach  a  pretty  girl  her 
Pater  Noster — but  I'm  not  so  sure  we  shall  be  better 
off  when  they  're  gone.  Formerly,  if  a  child  too  niany 
came  to  poor  folk  they  could  always  comfort  themselves 
with  the  Uiought  that,  if  there  was  no  room  for  him  at 
home,  the  Church  was  there  to  provide  for  him.  But  if 
we  drive  out  the  good  friars,  a  man  will  have  to  count 
mouths  before  he  dares  look  at  his  wife  too  loviugb 

"Well,"  stiid  the  scribe  with  a  dry  smile,  "I 
notion  the  good  friars  have  always  taken  more  tlian 
they  gave;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  gaping  mouths 
under  tlie  cowl  even  a  poor  man  might  have  Nnctuals 
enough  for  his  own." 

The  first  speaker  turned  on  him  contentioasly 

"Do  I  undeititand  you  are  for  this  new  charter,  tfamfj 
he  asked. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  other.  "Better  hot  polenta  t! 
cold  ortolan.  Things  are  none  too  good  tis  they  arc, 
I  never  care  to  taste  first  of  a  new  di.sh.  And  in  this  OHi 
I  donH.  fancy  the  cook."  ^H 

"Ah,  that^s  it,"  said  the  soft  man.  "It's  too  mudi 
like  the  apothecary's  wife  mixing  his  drugs  for  him.' 
Men  of  Roman  lineage  want  no  women  to  govern 
them!"  He  puffed  himself  out  and  tluTist  a  I 
his  bosom.  "Besides,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  dropp 
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IS  voice  and  glancing  cautiously  about  the  room,  "the 
saints  are  my  witness  I  'm  not  superstitious — but  frankly, 
now,  I  don't  much  fancy  this  business  of  the  Virgin's 
crown.'" 

*'^^^lat  do  you  mean?"  asked  a  lean  visionary-lock- 
ing youth  who  had  been  drinking  and  listening. 

"Why,  sir,  I  need  n't  say  I  'ni  the  last  man  in  Pianura 
to  listen  to  women's  tattle;  but  my  wife  had  it  straight 
from  Cino  the  barber,  whose  sister  is  portress  of  the 
Benedic-tines,  that,  two  days  since,  one  of  the  nuns 
foretold  the  whole  business,  precisely  as  it  happcneti  — 
and  what 's  more,  many  that  were  in  the  Church  this 
morning  will  tell  you  that  they  distinctly  viw  the  blessed 
unage  raise  both  arms  and  tear  the  crown  from  her 


ITm,"  said  the  young  man  flippantly,  "what  be- 
came of  the  Bambino  meanwhile,  I  wonder?" 

The  scribe  shrugged  his  .shoulders.  "  We  all  know," 
said  he,  "that  Cino  the  b!irl>er  lies  like  a  christened 
Jew;  but  I  'm  not  surprised  the  thing  was  known  in  ad- 
vance, for  I  make  no  doubt  the  priests  pulled  the  wires 
that  brought  down  the  crown." 

The  fat  man  looked  sc.indalizcd,  and  the  first  speaker 
waved  the  subject  aside  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

"Such  tales  are  for  women  and  monks,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "But  the  business  has  its  serious  side.  I  tell 
you  we  are  being  hurried  to  our  ruin.  Here 's  this  mat- 
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ter  of  draining  the  marshes  at  Pontesordo.  ^Vho's  to 
pay  for  that?  'ITie  class  that  profits  by  it?  Not  by  « 
long  way.  It's  wc  who  drain  tlie  land,  and  the  peasanb 
are  to  live  on  it." 

The  visionary  youth  tossed  back  his  hair.  "But  isn't 
that  an  inspiration  to  you,  sir?"  he  exclaimed.  "Does 
not  your  hwul  dilate  at  the  thought  of  uplifting  the 
condition  of  your  down-trotlden  fellows?" 

"My  fellows?  The  pcajymtry  my  fellows?"  cried  the 
other.  "I'd  have  you  know,  my  young  master,  tljat  I 
come  of  a  long  and  honorable  line  of  cloth-merchants, 
that  liave  hrnl  their  names  on  the  Guild  for  two  hun- 
dred years  and  over.  I  've  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  peas- 
antry, thank  God!" 

The  youth  had  emptied  another  glass.  "What?"  he 
screamed.  "You  deny  the  universzd  kinship  of  man? 
You  disown  yoiu-  starving  brother?  Proud  tyrant,  re- 
member the  Bastille!"  He  burst  into  tears  and  b^an 
to  quote  Alfieri. 

"Well,"  said  the  fat  man,  turning  a  disgusted  shoul- 
der on  this  display  of  emotion,  "to  my  mind  this  busi- 
ness of  draining  Pontesordo  is  too  much  like  telling  tlie 
Almighty  what  to  do.  If  God  made  the  land  wet,  what 
right  have  we  to  dry  it?  Those  that  begin  by  meddling 
with  the  Creator's  works  may  end  by  laying  hands  on 
the  Creator." 

"You're  right,"  said  another.  "There**  no  knowing 
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where  these  new-fangled  notions  may  land  us.  For  my 

part,  I  was  rather  taken  by  them  at  first;  but  since  I 

find  tliat  his  Higliuess,  to  pny  for  idl  his  good  worlds,  is 

cutting  down  his  household  and  throwing  decent  people 

out  of  a  job — like  my  own  son,  for  instance,  that  was 

one  of  the  under-steward's  boys  at  the  palace — why, 

since  tJicn,  I  begin  to  sec  a  little  fiirtlier  into  the  game." 

A  shabby  shrewd- looking  fellow  in  a  dirty  coat  and 

snuff-stained  stock  hod  saunteretl  up  to  the  table  and 

stood  listening  with  an  amused  smile. 

"Ah,"  sjiid  the  scribe,  glancing  up,  "here's  a  thor- 
oughgoing refonner,  who'll  be  asking  us  all  to  throw 
up  our  hats  for  the  new  charter." 

The  new-comer  laughed  contemptuously.  "I?"  he 
'■id.  "God  forbid!  The  new  charter's  none  of  my 
making.  It's  only  another  dodge  for  getting  round 
the  populace — for  nppearing  to  give  them  what  they 
would  rise  up  and  take  if  it  were  denied  them  any 
longer." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  hot  for  these  reforms?" 
exclaimed  the  fat  man  with  surprise. 

The  other  shrugged.  "Vou  might  as  well  say  I  was 
in  favor  of  having  the  sun  rise  to-morrow.  It  would  prob- 
ably rise  at  the  same  hour  if  I  voted  against  it.  Reform 
is  bound  to  come,  whether  your  Dukes  and  Princes  are 
for  it  or  against  it;  and  those  that  grant  constitutions 
instead  of  refusing  them  are  like  men  who  tie  a  string 
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to  their  hats  before  going  out  in  a  gale.  The  string  mnv 
hold  for  a  while  —  but  if  it  blows  hard  enough  the  hats 
will  all  come  oft'  in  the  end." 

"Ay,  ay;  and  meanwhile  we  furnish  the  string  from 
our  own  pockets,"  said  the  scribe  with  a  chuckle. 

The  shabby  man  grinned.  "  It  won't  be  the  last  thing 
to  come  out  of  your  jxtckets,"  said  he,  tui-nuig  to  push 
his  way  toward  another  table. 

The  others  rose  and  called  for  their  reckoning;  and 
the  listener  on  tlie  cask  slip{)ed  out  of  his  comer,  el- 
bowed a  passage  to  the  door  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  square. 

It  was  after  midnight,  a  thin  drizzle  was  falling,  and 
the  crowd  had  scattered.  Tlie  rain  was  beginning  to 
extinguish  the  paper  lanterns  and  the  torches,  and  the 
canvas  sides  of  the  tents  flapped  dismally,  like  wet  sheets 
on  a  clothes-line.  The  man  di-ew  his  cloak  closer,  and 
avoiding  the  stragglers  who  crossed  his  path,  ttm)cd 
into  the  first  street  that  led  to  the  palace.  He  walked 
fast  over  the  slippery  cobble-stones,  buffeted  by  a  rising 
wind  and  threading  his  way  between  dark  walls  and 
sleeping  house-fronts  till  he  reached  the  lane  below  tlie 
ducal  gardens.  He  unlocked  the  door  by  which  he  had 
come  forth,  entered  the  gardens,  and  paused  a  momcDt 
on  the  terrace  above  the  lane. 

Behind  him  rose  the  palace,  a  dark  irregiilar  bulk, 
with  a  lighted  window  showing  here  and  there.  Before 
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him  lay  the  city,  an  indistinguishnhle  liuddle  of  roofn 
and  towers  under  the  rainy  night.  He  stood  awhile  gaz- 
ing out  over  it;  then  he  turnetl  and  walked  toward  the 
palace.  Tlie  garden  alleys  were  deserted,  the  pleached 
walks  dju'k  as  subterranean  passages,  with  the  wet  gleam 
of  statues  starling  spectrally  out  of  the  blackness.  The 
man  walketl  nipidly,  leaving  the  Bon-oinini  wing  on  his 
left,  and  skirting  the  outstanding  mfLss  of  the  older 
buildings.  Behind  the  marble  buttresses  of  the  chapel 
he  crossed  the  dense  obscurity  of  a  court  between  high 
walls,  found  a  door  under  an  archway,  turned  a  key  in 
the  lock,  and  gained  a  spiml  stairway  a.s  dark  as  the 
court  He  groj)ed  his  way  up  the  stairs  and  paused  a 
moment  on  the  landing  to  listen.  Then  he  opened 
another  door,  lifted  a  hea^•y  hanging  of  tajxistrj-,  and 
stepped  into  the  Duke's  closet.  It  stood  empty,  with  a 
lamp  burning  low  on  the  desk. 

Tlic  man  threw  off  his  dcmk  and  hat,  dropjK'd  into  a 
chair  beside  tlie  desk,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

IX 

IT  was  the  eve  of  the  Duke's  birthday.  A  cabinet 
council  had  been  calletl  in  the  morning,  and  his 
Highness's  ministers  had  submitted  to  him  the  revised 
draft  of  the  constitution  which  was  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  morrow. 
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Throughout  the  conference,  which  waa  brief  and 
formal,  Odo  had  been  conscious  of  a  subtle  change  in 
the  ministerial  atmosphere.  Instead  of  the  current  of 
resistance  against  which  he  had  grown  used  to  forcing 
his  way,  he  became  aware  of  a  tacit  yielding  to  his  will. 
Trescorre  had  apparently  withdrawn  his  opposition  to 
the  charter,  and  the  other  ministers  had  followed  suit. 
To  Odo's  overwrought  imagination  there  was  something 
ominous  in  the  change.  He  had  counted  on  the  goad  of 
opposition  to  fight  off  the  fatal  languor  which  he  had 
learned  to  expect  at  such  crises.  Now  that  he  found 
there  was  to  be  no  struggle  he  understood  how  largely 
his  zeal  had  of  late  depended  on  such  factitious  incen- 
tives. He  felt  an  irrational  longing  to  throw  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  conflict,  to  tear  in  bits  the  {laper 
awaiting  his  signature,  and  disown  the  policy  which 
hat!  dictated  it.  But  the  tide  of  acquiescence  on  which 
he  was  afloat  was  no  stagnant  back-water  of  indifference, 
but  the  glassy  reach  just  above  the  fall  of  a  river.  The 
current  was  as  swift  as  it  was  smooth,  and  he  felt  him- 
self hurried  forward  to  an  end  he  could  no  longer  es- 
cape. He  took  the  pen  which  Trescorre  handed  him,  and 
signed  the  constitution. 

The  njeeting  over,  he  summoned  Gamba.  He  felt  the 
need  of  such  encouragement  as  the  hunchljack  alone 
could  give.  Fulvia's  enthusiasms  were  too  unreal,  too 
abstract.  She  lived  in  a  region  of  ideals,  whence  uglj 
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beta  were  swept  out  by  some  process  of  mental  house- 
wifery which  kept  her  world  perpetual!  v  smiling  and  im- 
maculate. Ganiba  at  least  fed  his  convictions  on  facts. 
If  his  outlook  was  narrow  it  was  direct:  no  roseate 
medium  of  fancy  was  interposed  between  his  vision  and 
the  truth. 

He  stood  listening  thoughtfully  while  Odo  poured 
forth  his  doubts. 

"Your  Highness  may  well  hesitate,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Tliere  are  always  more  good  reasons  against  a  new 
state  of  things  than  for  it.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
Count  Trescon'c  appears  to  have  withdrawn  his  oppasi- 
tion.  I  believe  he  now  honestly  wishes  your  Highness  to 
proclaim  the  constitution.*' 

Odo  looked  up  in  surprise.  "You  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  come  to  believe  in  it?'" 

Gamba  smiled.  "Probably  not  in  your  Highness's 
sense;  but  he  may  have  found  a  use  of  his  own  for  if" 

"^Vhat  do  you  mean.-''"  Odo  asked. 

"If  he  does  not  believe  it  will  benefit  the  state  he 
may  think  it  will  injure  your  Highness.'" 

"Ah—"  said  the  Duke  .slowly. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  was  possessed  bv 
the  same  shuddering  reluctance  to  fix  his  mind  on  the 
facts  before  him  as  when  he  had  questioned  the  hunch- 
hack  about  Momola''8  death.  He  longed  to  cast  the 
whole  business  aside,  to  Ik  up  and  away  from  it,  draw- 
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ing  breath  in  a  new  world  where  every  air  was  not 
tainted  with  corruption.  He  raised  his  head  with  an 
effort 

"You  think,  then,  that  the  liberals  are  secretly  act- 
ing against  me  in  this  matter?'" 

"I  am  persuaded  of  it,  your  Highness.'" 

Odo  hesitated.  "  You  have  always  told  me,"  he  began 
again,  "that  the  love  of  dominion  was  your  brothers 
ruling  passion.  If  he  really  believes  this  movement  will 
be  popular  with  the  people,  why  should  he  secretly  op- 
pose it,  instead  of  making  the  most  of  his  own  share  in 
it  as  the  minister  of  a  popular  sovereign?'" 

"For  several  reasons,**  Gamba  answered  promptly. 
"In  the  first  place,  the  reforms  your  Highness  has  in- 
troduced are  not  of  his  own  choosing,  (uid  Trescorre  has 
little  sympathy  with  any  policy  he  has  not  dictated. 
In  the  second  place,  the  powers  and  opportunities  of 
a  constitutional  minister  are  too  restricted  to  satisfy 
his  appetite  for  rule;  and  thirdly — ■"  he  {»uscd  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  doubtful  how  his  words  would  be 
received  —  "I  suspect  Trescorre  of  having  a  private 
score  against  your  Highness,  which  he  would  be  glwl 
to  pay  off  publicly." 

Odo  fell  silent,  yielding  himself  to  a  fresh  current  of 
thought. 

"I  know  not  what  score  he  may  have  again.<(t  me,"  he 
said  at  length;  "but  what  injures  me  must  injure  the 
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state,  and  if  Trescorre  has  any  such  motive  for  with- 
drawing his  opposition,  it  must  be  because  he  believes 
the  constitution  will  defeat  its  own  ends." 

"He  does  believe  that,  assuredly;  but  he  is  not  the 
only  one  of  your  Highness's  ministers  that  would  ruin 
the  state  on  the  chance  of  finding  an  opjxirtunity  among 
the  ruins." 

"That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Odo  with  a  touch  of 
weariness.  "I  have  seen  enough  of  human  ambition  to 
learn  how  limited  and  unimaginative  a  passion  it  is.  If 
it  saw  farther  I  should  fear  it  more.  But  if  it  is  short- 
sighted it  sees  clcarl}'  at  close  range;  and  the  motive 
you  ascribe  to  Trescorre  would  imply  that  he  believes 
the  constitution  will  be  a  failure." 

"Without  doubt,  your  Highn&ss.  I  am  convinced  that 
yovir  ministers  have  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
proclamation  of  tlie  charter,  and  failing  that,  to  thwart 
its  workings  if  it  be  proclaimed.  In  this  they  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  clergy,  and  their  measures  have 
been  well  taken.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  state  of 
mind  produced  by  external  influences  can  long  with- 
stand the  natural  drift  of  opinion;  and  your  Highness 
may  be  sure  that,  though  the  talkers  and  writers  are 
mostly  against  you  in  this  matter,  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  with  you." 

Odo  answered  witli  a  despairing  gesture.  "How  can 
I  be  sure,  when  the  people  have  no  means  of  express- 
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ing  their  needs?  It  is  like  trying  to  guess  the  wanU  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  man!" 

The  hunchback  flushed  suddenly.  "The  people  will 
not  always  be  deaf  and  dumb,"  he  said.  "Some  day  they 
will  speak." 

"Not  in  my  day,"  said  Odo  wearily.  "And  meanwhile 
we  blunder  on  without  ever  really  knowing  what  in- 
calculable instincts  and  prejudices  are  pitted  against 
us.  You  and  your  party  tell  me  the  people  are  sick  of 
the  bindens  the  clergy  Iny  on  them — yet  their  blind 
devotion  to  the  Church  is  manifest  at  every  turn,  and 
it  did  not  need  the  business  of  the  Virgin's  crown  to 
show  me  how  little  reason  and  justice  can  avail  against 
such  influences." 

Gamba  replied  by  an  impatient  gesture.  *'As  to  the 
Virgin's  crown,"  he  said,  "your  Highness  must  have 
guessed  it  was  one  of  the  friars'  tricks:  a  last  expedient 
to  turn  the  people  against  you.  I  was  not  bred  up  by  a 
priest  for  nothing;  I  know  what  past  masters  those  gen- 
try are  in  raising  ghosts  and  reading  portents.  They 
know  the  minds  of  the  poor  folk  as  the  herdsman  knows 
tlic  habits  of  his  cattle;  and  for  generations  they  have 
used  that  knowledge  to  bring  the  people  more  com- 
pletely under  their  control." 

"And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  power.?" 
Odo  exclaimed.  "Wc  are  fighting  the  Iwttle  of  ideas 
against  passions,  of  reflection  against  instinct;  and 
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you  have  but  to  look  in  the  human  heart  to  guess 
which  side  will  win  in  such  a  struggle.  We  have  sci- 
ence and  trulli  and  common-sense  with  us,  you  say — 
yes,  but  the  Church  has  love  and  fear  and  ti-adition, 
and  the  sohdarity  of  nigh  two  thoustuid  years  of  do- 
minion.'" 

Grainba  hstencd  in  respectful  silence;  then  he  replied 
with  a  faint  smile:  "All  tliat  your  Highness  says  is 
true;  but  I  beg  leave  to  relate  to  your  Highness  a  tale 
which  I  read  lately  in  an  old  book  of  your  library.  Ac- 
cording to  this  story  it  appears  that  when  the  early 
Christians  of  Alcxiuidria  set  out  to  dcsti-oy  the  pagan 
idols  in  the  temples  they  were  seized  \vith  great  dread 
at  sight  of  the  gotl  Serapis;  for  even  those  that  did 
not  believe  in  the  old  gods  feared  them,  and  none  dared 
raise  a  hand  against  the  sacred  image.  But  suddenly  a 
soldier  who  was  bolder  than  the  rest  flung  his  battle- 
axe  at  the  figure — and  when  it  broke  in  piece.s,  there 
rushed  out  nothing  worse  than  a  great  company  of 
rats."  .  . 

The  Duke  had  promised  to  visit  Fulvia  that  evening. 
For  several  days  liis  sbite  of  indecision  had  made  him 
find  pretexts  for  avoiding  her;  but  now  that  the  charter 
was  signed  and  he  had  ordered  its  proclamation,  he 
craved  the  contact  of  her  unwavering  faith. 

I         He  found  her  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  convent  parlor; 
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but  he  hiul  hiu-dly  crossed  the  threshold  before  be ' 
aware  of  an  indefinable  change  in  his  surroundings, 
advanced  with  an  impulsiveness  out  of  harmony  with 
the  usual  tranquillity  of  their  meetings,  and  he  felt  her 
hand  tremble  and  bum  in  his.  In  the  twilight  it  seemed 
to  him  that  her  vciy  dress  had  a  wanner  rustle  and 
glimmer,  that  there  emanated  from  her  glance  anil 
inoveinents  some  heady  fragnuice  of  a  long-past  sum- 
mer. He  smiled  to  think  that  this  phantom  coquetry 
should  have  risen  at  the  summons  of  an  academic  de- 
gree; but  some  deeper  sense  in  him  was  stirred  as 
by  a  vision  of  waste  riches  adrift  on  the  dim  seas  of 
citance. 

For  a  moment  she  sat  silent,  as  in  the  days  when 
they  had  been  too  near  each  other  for  many  words: 
and  there  was  something  indescribably  soothing  in  this 
dreamlike  return  to  the  past.  It  was  he  who  roused  him- 
self lirst. 

"How  young  you  look!"  he  said,  giving  involuntary 
utterance  to  his  thought. 

"Do  I?"  she  answered  gaily.  "I  am  glad  of  that, 
for  I  feel  extraoi-dinarily  j'oiuig  to-night.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of  the 
old  days — of  Venice  and  Turin — and  of  the  highroad 
to  Vercelli,  for  instance."  She  glanced  at  him  with  a 
smile. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on,  moving  to  a  seat  at  his 
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side,  ftnd  laying  a  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  "that 
there  is  one  secret  of  mine  you  have  never  guessed  in 
all  these  years  ?■" 

Odo  returned  her  smile.  "What  is  it,  I  wonder?"  he 
said. 

She  fixed  him  with  bright  bantering  eyes.  "I  knew 
why  you  deserted  us  at  Vercelli.""  He  uttered  an  excla- 
mation, but  she  lifted  a  hand  to  his  Ii|)s.  "Ah,  how 
angrj-  I  wus  then — but  why  be  angry  now?  It  all  Imp- 
pened  so  long  ago;  and  if  it  h.id  not  happened  — 
■who  knows? — perhaps  you  would  never  have  pitied 
me  enough  to  love  nie  as  j'ou  did."  She  laughed  softly, 
reminiscently,  leaning  back  as  if  to  let  the  tide  of  memo- 
ries ripple  over  her.  ITien  she  raised  her  head  suddenly, 
and  said  in  a  changed  voice:  "Are  your  plans  fixed  for 
to-morrow  ?" 

Odo  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  mind  seemed  to 
move  as  capriciously  as  Maria  Cletnentiiia's. 

"The  constitution  is  signed,'^  he  answered,  "and  my 
ministers  proclaim  it  to-morrow  morning."  He  looked  at 
her  a  moment,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "Every- 
thing has  been  done  according  to  your  wishes,"  he 
said. 

She  drew  away  with  a  start,  and  he  saw  that  she  had 
turned  pale.  "No,  no — not  as  I  wish,"  she  murmured. 
"It  must  not  be  because  /  wish — "  she  broke  off  and 
her  hand  slipped  from  his. 
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"You  have  taught  me  to  wish  as  you  wish,"  he  an- 
swered gently.  "Suiely  you  would  not  disown  your 
pupil  now?'" 

Her  agitation  increased.  "Do  not  call  yourself  that!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Not  even  in  jest.  \Vhat  you  have  done 
has  been  done  of  your  own  choice — because  you  thought 
it  best  for  your  people.  My  nearness  or  absence  could 
have  made  no  difference.'" 

He  looked  at  her  with  growing  wonder.  "\Vhy  this 
sudden  modesty?""  he  said  with  a  smile.  "I  thought  you 
prided  yourself  on  your  share  in  the  great  work." 

She  tried  to  force  an  answering  smile,  but  the  curve 
broke  into  a  ({uivcr  of  distress,  and  she  came  close  to 
him,  with  a  gesture  that  seemed  to  take  flight  from 
herself. 

"Don't  say  it,  don''t  say  it!''  she  broke  out.  "^^^lat 
right  have  they  to  call  it  my  doing?  I  but  stood  aside 
and  watched  you  and  gloried  in  you — is  there  any  guilt 
to  a  woman  in  thatf"  She  clung  to  him  a  moment,  hid- 
ing her  face  in  his  breast. 
^^.  He  loosened  her  arms  gently,  that  he  might  draw 

^^r  back  and  look  at  her.  "Fulvia,"  he  asked,  "what  ails 
^^M  j'ou?  You  are  not  yourself  to-night.  Has  anything  Imp- 
f  pened  to  distress  you?  Have  you   been   annoyed  or 

I  alarmed   in  any  way? — It  is  not  possible,"  he  brokr 

^^        off,  "that  Trescorre  has  been  here — ?" 
^^^^^     She  drew  away,  flushed  and  protesting.   "No,  no,* 
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she  exclaimed.  "  VVhy  should  Ti-escorre  come  heie  ?  Why 
should  you  fancy  that  any  one  has  been  here?  I  am  ex- 
cited, I  know;  I  talk  idly;  but  it  is  because  I  have  been 
thinking  too  long  of  these  things — " 

"Of  what  things?" 

"Of  what  people  say — how  can  one  help  hearing 
that?  I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  more  withdrawn  one 
lives  the  more  distinctly  one  hears  the  outer  noises." 

"But  why  should  you  heed  the  outer  noises?  You 
have  never  done  so  before." 

"Perhaps  I  was  wrong  not  to  do  so  before.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  listened  sooner.  Perhaps  others  have 
seen — undei-stood — sooner  than  I — oh,  the  thought 
is  intolerable!" 

She  moved  a  pace  or  two  away,  and  then,  regaining 
the  mastery  of  her  lips  and  eyes,  turned  to  him  with  a 
show  of  calmness. 

"Your  heart  was  never  in  this  charter — "  she  began. 

"Fulvia!"  he  cried  protestingly ;  but  she  lifted  a 
silencing  hand.  "Ah,  I  have  seen  it — I  have  felt  it — 
but  I  was  never  willing  to  own  that  you  were  right.  My 
pride  in  you  blinded  me,  I  suppose.  I  could  not  Ixjar  to 
dream  any  fate  for  you  but  the  greatest.  I  saw  you  al- 
ways leading  events,  rather  than  waiting  on  them.  But 
true  greatness  lies  in  the  man,  not  in  his  actions.  Com- 
promise, delay,  renunciation — these  may  be  as  heroic 
as  conflict.  A  woman''s  vision  is  so  narrow  that  I  did 
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not  see  this  at  first.  You  have  always  told  me  that  I 
looked  only  at  one  side  of  the  question;  but  I  see  the 
othei'  side  now — I  see  that  you  were  right." 

Odo  stood  silent.  He  had  followed  her  with  grow- 
ing wonder.  A  volte-face  so  little  in  keeping  with 
her  mental  habits  immediately  struck  him  as  a  feint; 
yet  so  strangely  did  it  accord  with  his  own  secret  re- 
luctances that  these  inclined  him  to  let  it  pass  unques- 
tioned. 

Some  instinctive  loyalty  to  his  past  checked  the 
temptation.  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Have  you  lost  faith  in  the  ideas  we  hare 
worked  for."" 

She  hesitated,  and  he  saw  the  struggle  lx?neath  her 
surface  calmness.  "No,  no,"  she  exclaimed  quickly,  "I 
have  not  lost  faith  in  them — " 

"In  me,  then?" 

She  smiled  with  a  disarming  sadness.  "Tliat  would 
be  80  much  simpler!"  she  murmured. 

"^Vhat  do  you  mean,  then.'"  he  urged.  "We  roust 
understand  each  other."  He  paused,  and  measured  his 
words  out  slowly.  "Do  you  think  it  a  mistake  to  pro- 
claim the  constitution  to-morrow.''" 

Again  her  face  wa.s  full  of  shadowy  contradiction.«i. 
"I  entreat  you  not  to  proclaim  it  to-morrow,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

Odo  felt  the  blood  drum  in  his  ears.  Was  not  this 
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the  word  for  which  he  had  waited?  But  still  some 
deeper  instinct  held  him  back,  warning  him,  as  it 
seemed,  that  to  fall  below  his  purpose  at  such  a  junc- 
ture was  the  only  measurable  failure.  He  must  know 
more  before  he  yielded,  see  deeper  into  her  heart  and 
his;  and  each  moment  brought  the  clearer  conviction 
that  there  was  more  to  know  and  see. 

"This  is  unlike  you,  Fulvia,"  he  said.  "You  cannot 
make  such  a  request  on  impulse.  You  must  have  a 
reason.'" 

She  smiled.  "You  told  me  once  that  a  woman's  rea- 
sons are  only  impuke^Jn  men''s  clothes." 

But  he  vats  not  to  be  diverted  by  this  thrust.  "I 
shall  think  so  now,"  he  said,  "unless  you  can  give  me 
some  better  account  of  yours.'' 

She  was  silent,  and  he  pressed  on  with  a  persistency 
for  which  he  himself  could  hardly  account:  "You  must 
have  a  reason  for  this  request." 

"I  have  one,"  she  said,  dropping  her  attempts  at 
evasion. 

"And  it  is—?" 

She  paused  again,  with  a  look  of  appeal  against 
which  he  had  to  stiffen  himself. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"You  think  the  people  are  not  ready  for  the  con- 
stitution?" 
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She  answered  with  an  efibrt:  "I  think  the  people  are 

not  ready  for  it." 

He  fell  silent,  and  they  sat  facing  each  other,  but 
with  eyes  apart. 

"You  liave  received  this  impression  from  Gamba, 
from  Andreoni — from  the  members  of  our  party.''" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"Remember,  Fulvia,"  he  went  on  almost  sternly, 
"that  this  is  the  end  for  which  we  have  worked  to- 
gether all  these  years — the  end  for  which  we  renounced 
each  other  and  went  forth  in  our  youth,  you  to  exile 
and  I  to  an  unwilling  sovereignty.  It  was  because  we 
loved  this  cause  better  than  ourselves  that  we  had 
strength  to  give  up  our  own  hopes  of  happiness.  If 
we  betray  the  cause  from  any  merely  personal  mo- 
tive we  shall  have  fallen  below  our  earlier  selves." 
He  waited  again,  but  she  was  still  silent.  "Can  you 
swear  to  me,"  he  went  on,  "that  no  such  motive  influ- 
ences you  now.'  That  you  honestly  believe  we  have 
been  deceived  and  mistaken.'  Tliat  our  years  of  faith 
and  labor  have  been  wasted,  and  that,  if  mankind  is  to 
be  helped,  it  is  to  be  in  other  ways  and  by  otlier  efforts 
than  oiu«.'" 

He  stood  before  her  accusingly,  almost,  the  passion 
of  the  long  fight  surging  up  in  him  as  he  felt  the 
weapon  drop  from  his  hand. 

Fulvia  had  sat  motionless  under  his  appeal;  but  u 
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he  paused  she  rose  with  an  impulsive  gesture.  "Oh,  whj 
do  you  torment  me  with  questions?"  she  cried,  half- 
aobbing.  "I  venture  to  counsel  a  delay, and  you  arraign 
me  as  though  I  stood  at  the  day  of  judgment!" 

"It  M  our  day  of  judgment,"  he  retorted.  "It  is  the 
day  on  which  life  confronts  us  with  our  own  actions, 
and  we  must  justify  them  or  own  ourselves  deluded." 
He  went  up  to  her  and  caught  her  hands  ontreatingly. 
"Fulvia,"  he  said,  "1  too  have  doubteil,  wavered — and 
if  you  will  give  me  one  honest  rea^son  that  is  worthy  of 
us  both—" 

She  broke  from  him  to  hide  her  weeping.  "Reasons! 
reasons!"  she  sbimmered.  "What  does  the  heart  know 
of  reasons.'  I  ask  a  favor — the  first  I  ever  asked  of  you 
— and  you  answer  it  by  haggling  with  rae  for  reasons!" 

Something  in  her  voice  and  gesture  was  like  a  light- 
ning-flosh  over  a  dark  landscape.  In  an  instant  he  saw 
the  pit  at  his  feet. 

"Some  one  has  been  with  you.  Those  words  were  not 
yours,"  he  cried. 

She  rallied  instantly.  "That  is  a  pretext  for  not  heed- 
ing them ! "  she  returned. 

The  lightning  glared  again.  He  stepped  close  and 
faced  her. 

"The  Duchess  has  been  here,"  he  said. 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  and  hid  her  face  from  him. 
A  wave  of  anger  mounted  from  his  heart,  choking  back 
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his  words  and  fiUing  his  brain  with  its  fumes.  But  hs  it 
subsided  he  felt  himself  suddenly  cool,  firm,  attempered. 
There  could  be  no  wavering,  no  self-questioning  now. 

"When  did  this  happen.'"'  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  desiMiiiingly. 

Tulvia,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  not  speak  I  >vill  speak 
for  yoii.  I  can  guess  what  arguments  were  used — what 
threats,  even.  Were  there  threats.^"  burst  from  him  in 
a  fresh  leap  of  anger. 

She  raised  her  head  slowly.  "Threats  would  not  have 
mattered,'"  she  said. 

"But  your  feare  were  played  on — your  fears  for  my 
safety? — Fulvia,  answer  me!"  he  insisted. 

She  rose  suddenly  and  laid  her  arms  about  bis  shoul- 
ders, with  a  gestui-e  h»df-tender,  half-maternal. 

"Oh,'"  she  .said,  "why  will  you  torture  me.'  I  have 
home  much  for  our  love''s  sake,  and  would  have  borne 
this  too — in  silence,  like  the  rest — but  to  speak  of  it 
is  to  relive  it;  and  my  strength  fails  me!" 

He  held  her  hands  fast,  keeping  his  eves  on  hers. 
"No,"  he  said,  "for  your  strength  never  failed  you  when 
there  was  any  call  on  it;  and  our  whole  past  calls  on  it 
now.  Rouse  yourself,  Fulvia:  look  life  in  the  face!  You 
were  told  there  might  be  troubles  to-morrow — that  I 
was  in  danger,  perhaps.''" 

"There  was  worse — there  was  worse,"  she  shuddered. 

"Woree.^" 
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"TTie  blame  was  laid  on  me — the  responsibility.  Your 
love  for  me,  my  power  over  you,  were  accused.  The  peo- 
ple hate  me — they  hate  you  for  loving  me!  Oh,  I  have 
destroyed  you!"  she  cried. 

Odo  felt  a  slow  cold  strength  pouring  into  all  his 
veins.  It  was  aa  though  his  enemies,  in  thinking  to  mix 
a  mortal  poison,  had  rendered  him  invulnerable.  He 
bent  over  her  with  great  gentleness. 

"Fulvia,  tliis  is  madness,"  he  said.  "A  moment's 
thought  must  show  you  what  passions  are  here  at  work. 
Can  you  not  rise  above  such  fears.?  No  one  can  judge 
between  us  but  ourselves." 

"Ah,  but  you  do  not  know — you  will  not  understand. 
Your  life  may  be  in  danger!"  she  cried. 

*'I  have  been  told  that  before,"  he  said  contemptu- 
ously. "It  is  a  common  trick  of  the  political  game." 

"This  is  no  trick,"  .she  exclaimed.  "I  was  made  to  see 
— to  understand — and  I  swear  to  you  that  the  danger 
is  reaL" 

"And  what  if  it  were?  Is  the  Church  to  have  all  the 
martyrs.!*"  said  he  gaily.  "Come,  Fulvia,  shake  off  such 
fancies.  My  life  is  as  safe  as  yours.  At  worst  there  may 
be  a  little  hissing  to  be  faced.  Tliat  is  ea.sy  enough  com- 
pared to  facing  one's  own  doubts.  And  I  have  no  doubts 
now — that  is  all  past,  thank  heaven!  I  see  the  road 
straight  before  me — as  straight  as  when  you  showed 

to  me  once  before,  years  ago,  in  the  inn-parlor  at 
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Peschiera.  You  pointed  the  way  to  it  then;  surely 
you  would  not  hold  me  back  fi-om  it  now?" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  lips  to  silence. 

"When  we  meet  to-morrow,"  he  said,  releasing  her, 
"it  will  be  as  teaclier  and  pupil,  you  in  your  doctor's 
gown  and  I  a  learner  at  your  feet.  Put  your  old  faith  in 
me  into  your  argument,  and  we  shall  have  all  Pianura 
converted.'" 

He  hastened  away  through  the  dim  gardens,  carrying 
a  boy's  heart  in  his  breast. 


THE  University  of  Pianura  was  lodged  in  the  an- 
cient SigTioria  or  Town  Hall  of  the  free  city;  and 
here,  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  Duke's  birthday,  the  civic 
dignitaries  and  the  leading  men  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions had  assembled  to  see  the  doctorate  conferred  on 
the  Signorina  Fulvia  Vivaldi  and  on  several  less  con- 
spicuous candidates  of  the  other  sex. 

The  city  was  again  in  gala  dre.ss.  Early  that  morning 
the  new  constitution  had  been  proclaimed,  with  much 
firing  of  cannon  and  displ&y  of  official  fireworks;  bat 
even  these  great  news,  and  their  attendant  manifesta- 
tions, had  failed  to  enliven  the  populace,  who,  instead 
of  filling  the  streets  with  their  usual  stir,  hung  massed 
at  certain  points,  as  though  curiously  waiting  on  e^entSi 
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There  are  few  sights  more  oiiiinous  tlian  that  of  a 
crowd  thus  observing  itself,  watching  in  inconscient 
suspense  for  the  unknown  crisis  which  its  own  passions 
liave  engendered. 

It  was  known  that  his  Highness,  after  the  public 
banquet  at  the  palace,  was  to  proceed  in  state  to  the 
University;  and  the  throng  was  thick  about  the  palace 
gates  and  in  the  streets  betwixt  it  and  the  Signoria. 
Here  the  stjuare  whs  close-packed,  and  every  window 
choked  with  gazers,  as  the  Duke's  coach  came  in  sight, 
escorted  meagrely  by  his  equerries  and  the  half-dozen 
light-horse  that  preceded  him.  The  small  escort,  and 
the  marked  absence  of  military  display,  perhaps  disap- 
pointed the  splendor-loving  crowd ;  and  from  this  cause 
or  another,  scarce  a  cheer  was  heard  as  his  Highness 
descended  from  his  coai-h,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to 
the  porch  of  ancient  carved  stone  where  the  faculty 
awaited  him. 

The  hall  was  already  filled  with  students  and  gradu- 
ates, and  with  the  guests  of  the  University.  Through 
this  grave  a.s.semblage  the  Duke  passed  up  to  the  row 
of  arm-chairs  beneath  the  dais  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  Trescorre,  who  was  to  have  attended  his 
Highness,  iiad  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  indis- 
position, and  only  a  few  gentlemen-in-waiting  acconi- 
pfinied  the  Duke;  but  in  the  brown  half-light  of  the 
old  Gothic  hall  their  glittering  uniforms  conti'asted 
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brilliantly  with  the  black  gowns  of  the  students,  and 
the  sober  broadcloth  of  the  learned  professions.  A  dis- 
creet munnur  of  enthusiasm  rose  at  their  approach, 
mounting  almost  to  a  cheer  as  the  Duke  bowed  be- 
fore taking  his  seat;  for  the  audience  represented  the 
class  most  in  sympath)'  with  his  policy  and  most  confi- 
dent of  its  succ-ess. 

The  meetings  of  the  faculty  were  held  in  the  great 
council-chamber  where  the  Rectors  of  the  old  free  city 
had  assembled ;  and  such  a  setting  was  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  the  present  occasion.  The  fiict 
was  alluded  to,  with  much  wealth  of  historical  and 
mythological  analogy,  by  the  l^resident,  who  opeood 
the  ceremonies  with  a  polysyllabic  Latin  oration,  in 
which  the  Duke  was  compared  to  Apollo,  Hercules  and 
Jason,  as  well  as  to  the  flower  of  sublunary  heroes. 

Tlus  feat  of  rhetoric  over,  the  candidates  were  called 
on  to  advance  and  receive  their  degrees.  Tlie  men  came 
first,  profiling  by  the  momentary  advantage  of  sex,  but 
clearly  aware  of  its  inability  to  confer  even  momentary 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  audience.  A 
pause  followed,  and  then  Fulvia  appearetl.  Against  the 
red-robed  faculty  at  the  back  of  the  dais,  she  stood  tall 
and  slender  in  her  black  cap  and  gown.  The  high  win- 
dows of  painted  glass  shed  a  paleness  on  her  face,  but 
her  cArringe  was  light  and  assured  as  she  advanced  to 
the  President  and  knelt  to  receive  her  degree.  The 
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parchment  was  placed  in  her  hand,  the  fuiTcd  hoofl  laid 
on  her  shouldere;  then,  after  another  flourish  of  rhet- 
oric, she  was  led  to  the  lectern  from  which  her  discourse 
was  to  be  delivered.  Odo  sat  just  below  her,  and  as  she 
took  her  place  their  eyes  met  for  an  instant.  He  was 
caught  up  in  the  ^serene  exaltation  of  her  look,  as 
though  she  soared  with  him  above  wind  and  cloud  to 
a  region  of  unshadowed  calm;  then  her  eyes  fell  and 
she  began  to  speak. 

She  had  a  pretty  mastery  of  Latin,  and  though  she 
had  never  before  spoken  in  public,  her  poetical  recita- 
tions, and  the  early  habit  of  intercoui*se  with  her  fa- 
ther's friends,  had  given  her  a  fair  measure  of  fluency 
and  self-possession.  These  (jualities  were  raised  to  elo- 
quence by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  by  the  grave 
beauty  which  made  the  academic  gown  seem  her  natural 
wear,  rather  than  a  travesty  of  learning.  Odo  at  first 
had  some  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention  on  what  she 
said;  and  ivhen  he  controlled  his  thoughts  she  was  in  the 
height  of  her  panegyric  of  constitutional  liberty.  She 
had  begun  slowly,  almost  coldly;  bt>t  now  her  theme 
possessed  her.  One  by  one  she  evoked  the  fnmilinr 
formulas  with  which  his  mind  had  once  reverberated. 
They  woke  no  echo  in  him  now;  but  he  saw  that  she 
could  still  set  them  ringing  through  the  sensibilities  of 
her  hearers.  As  she  stood  there,  a  slight  impassioned 
figure,  warming  to  her  high  argument,  his  sense  of  irony 
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was  touched  by  the  incongruity  of  her  backgrou 
The  wall  behind  her  was  covered  by  an  ancient  fresco, 
fast  fading  under  its  touches  of  renewed  gilding,  onJ 
representing  the  patron  scholars  of  the  mediwval  world; 
the  theologians,  law-givers  and  logicians  under  who« 
protection  the  free  city  had  placed  its  budding  liberties. 
There  they  sat,  rigid  and  sumptuous  on  their  Gothic 
thrones:  Origen,  Zeno,  David,  Lycurgus,  Aristotle;  lis- 
tening in  a  kind  of  cataleptic  helplessness  to  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  that  scattered  their  doctrines  to  the  winds. 
As  he  looked  anil  listened,  a  weary  sense  of  the  reiter- 
ance  of  things  cauie  over  him.  For  what  were  these  an- 
cient manipulator  of  ideas,  prestidigitators  of  a  van- 
ished world  of  thought,  but  the  forbears  of  the  long 
line  of  theorists  of  whom  Fulvia  was  the  last  inconscient 
mouthpiece?  The  new  game  was  still  played  with  the 
old  counters,  the  new  jugglei-s  repeated  the  old  tricks; 
and  the  very  words  now  poured  out  in  defence  of  the 
new  cause  were  but  mercenaries  scarred  in  the  se; 
of  its  enemies.  For  generations,  for  centuries  man  hi 
fought  on;  crying  for  liberty,  dreaming  it  was  won,  wak- 
ing to  find  himself  the  slave  of  the  new  forces  he  had 
generated,  burning  and  being  burnt  for  the  same  be- 
liefs under  different  guise*,  calling  his  instincts  ideas 
and  his  ideas  revelations;  destroying,  rebuilding,  fal^^ 
ing,  rising,  mending  broken  weapons,  championing  ^^M 
tinct  illusions,  mistaking  his  failures  for  achievements 
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and  planting  his  flag  on  the  ramparts  as  they  fell.  And 
as  the  vision  of  this  inveterate  conflict  rose  before  him, 
Odo  saw  that  the  beauty,  the  power,  the  immortality, 
dwelt  not  in  the  idea  but  in  the  struggle  for  it. 

His  resistance  yielded  as  this  sense  stole  over  him, 
and  with  an  almost  physical  relief  he  felt  himself 
drawn  once  more  into  the  familiar  current  of  emotion. 
Yes,  it  was  better  after  all  to  be  one  of  that  great  un- 
conquerable army,  though,  like  the  Trojans  fighting 
for  a  phantom  Helen,  they  might  be  doing  battle  for 
the  shadow  of  a  shade;  better  to  march  in  their  ranks, 
endure  with  them,  fight  with  them,  fall  with  them,  than 
to  miss  the  great  enveloping  sense  of  brotherhood  that 
turned  defeat  to  victory. 

As  the  conviction  grew  in  him,  Fulvia's  words  re- 
gained their  lost  significance.  Through  the  set  mask  of 
language  the  living  thoughts  looked  forth,  old  indeed 
as  the  world,  but  renewed  with  the  new  life  of  every 
heart  that  bore  them.  She  had  left  the  abstract  and 
dropped  to  concrete  issues:  to  the  gift  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  benefits  and  obligations  it  implied,  the  new 
relations  it  established  between  ruler  and  subject  and 
between  man  and  man.  Odo  saw  that  she  approache<i 
the  question  without  flinching.  No  trace  remained  of 
the  trembling  woman  who  hod  clung  to  him  the  night 
before.  Her  old  convictions  repossessed  her  and  she 
soared  above  human  fears. 
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So  engrossed  was  he  that  he  had  been  unaware  of  a 
growing  murmur  of  sound  which  seemed  to  be  forcing 
its  way  from  without  tlirough  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
building.  As  Fulvia's  oration  neared  its  end  the  mnr- 
imir  rose  to  a  roar.  Startled  faces  were  turned  towanl 
the  doors  of  the  council-chamber,  and  one  of  the  Duke's 
gentlemen  left  his  seat  and  made  his  way  through  the 
audience.  Odo  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  on  Fulvia.  He 
noticed  that  her  face  pvled  as  the  sound  reached  her, 
but  there  was  no  break  in  the  voice  with  which  she 
uttered  the  closing  words  of  her  peroration.  As  she 
ended,  the  noise  was  momentarily  drowned  under  a 
loud  burst  of  clapping;  but  this  died  in  a  hush  of 
apprehension,  through  which  the  outer  tumult  became 
more  ominously  audible.  The  equerry  reentered  the 
hall  with  a  disordered  countenance.  He  hastened  to 
the  Duke  and  addressed  him  urgently. 

"Your  Highness,'"  he  .said,  "the  crowd  has  thickened 
and  wears  an  ugly  look.  Tliere  are  many  friars  abroad, 
and  images  of  the  Mountain  Virgin  are  being  carried 
in  procession.  Will  your  Highness  be  pleased  to  remain 
here  while  I  summon  an  escort  from  the  barracks?" 

Odo  was  still  watching  Fuhia.  She  had  received  the 
applause  of  the  audience  with  a  deep  reverence,  and  was 
now  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  to  the  inner  room  at  the 
back  of  the  dais.  Her  eyes  met  Odo's;  she  smiled  and 
the  door  closed  on  her.  He  turned  to  the  equerrj'. 
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"There  is  no  need  of  an  escort,'"  he  said.  "I  trust  my 
people  if  they  do  not  trust  me." 

"But,  your  Highness,  the  streets  are  full  of  dema- 
gogues who  have  been  haranguing  the  people  since 
morning.  The  crowd  is  shouting  against  the  constitu- 
tion and  against  the  Signorina  Vivaldi.'' 

A  flame  of  anger  passed  over  the  Duke's  face;  but  he 
subdued  it  instantly. 

"Go  to  the  Signorina  Vivaldi,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  door  by  which  Fulvia  had  left  the  hall.  "Assure 
her  that  there  is  no  danger,  but  ask  her  to  remain 
where  she  is  till  the  crowd  dispei-ses,  and  request  the 
faculty  in  my  name  to  rcnuiin  with  lier." 

The  equerry  bowed,  and  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the 
dais,  while  the  Duke  signed  to  his  other  companions  to 
precede  him  to  the  door  of  the  hall.  As  they  walked 
down  the  long  room,  between  the  dose-packed  ranks  of 
the  audience,  the  outer  tumult  surged  thrcatcningly 
toward  tliein.  Near  the  doonvay,  another  of  the  gentle- 
men-in-waiting was  seen  to  speak  with  the  Duke. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  private  way  at 
the  back  by  which  you  may  yet  leave  the  building  im- 
observed." 

"You  appear  to  forget  that  I  entered  it  publicly," 
said  Odo. 

"But,  your  Highness,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  con- 
9e<iuences — " 
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^^  The  Duke  signal  to  the  ushers  to  throw  open  the 

I  doors.  They  obevetl,  and  he  stepped  out  into  the  stone 

^B        vestibule  preceding  the  jwrch.  The  iron-barred  outer 
f  doors  of  this  vestibule  were  securely  bolted,  and  the 

I  porter  hung  back  in  affright  at  the  order  to  unlock 

them. 

"Your  Highness,  the  people  are  raving  mad,"  he 
said,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees. 
^B  Odo  turned  impatiently  to  his  escort.  "Unbar  the 

^^  doors,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  The  blood  was  drumming 
in  his  ears,  but  his  eye  was  clear  and  steady,  and  he 
noted  with  curious  detachment  the  comic  agony  of 
the  fat  porter's  face,  and  the  strain  and  swell  of  the 
equerry's  muscles  as  he  draped  back  the  ponderous 
bolts. 

The  doors  swung  open,  and  the  Duke  emerged.  Below 
him,  still  with  that  unimpaired  distinctness  of  vision 
which  seenied  a  part  of  his  heightened  vitality,  he  saw 
a  great  gesticulating  mass  of  people.  They  packed  the 
s(]uare  so  closely  that  their  own  numbers  held  them 
immovable,  save  for  their  swaying  arms  and  heads;  and 
those  whom  the  square  could  not  contain  had  climbed 
to  porticoes,  balconies  and  cornices,  and  massed  them- 
selves in  the  neck  of  the  adjoining  streets.  The  hand- 
ful of  light-horse  who  had  escorted  the  Duke's  carriage 
formed  a  single  line  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  so  that  the 
approach  to  the  porch  was  still  clear;  but  it  was  plain 
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that  the  crowd,  with  its  next  movement,  would  break 
through  this  slender  barrier  (ind  hem  in  the  Duke. 

At  Odo's  appearnnce  tlie  shouting  had  ceased  and 
every  eye  was  turned  on  him.  He  stood  there,  a  bril- 
liant target,  in  his  laced  coat  of  peach-colored  velvet, 
his  breast  coveretl  with  orders,  a  hand  on  his  jewelled 
sword-hilt.  For  a  moment  sovereign  and  subjects  mea- 
sured each  other;  and  in  that  moment  Odo  drank  his 
deepest  draught  of  life.  He  wtvs  not  thinking  now  of 
the  constitution  or  its  opponents.  His  present  business 
was  to  get  down  the  steps  and  into  the  carriage,  re- 
turning to  the  palace  as  openly  as  he  had  come.  He 
was  conscious  of  neither  pitv  nor  hatretl  for  the  throng 
in  his  path.  For  the  moment  he  regarded  them  merely 
as  a  natural  force,  to  be  fought  against  like  storm  or 
flood.  His  clearest  sensation  was  one  of  relief  at  having 
at  last  some  material  obstacle  to  spend  his  strength 
against,  instead  of  the  impnljMiblc  jwwers  which  had  so 
long  beset  him.  He  felt,  too,  ii  boyish  satisfaction  at  his 
own  steadiness  of  pulse  euid  eye,  at  the  absence  of  that 
fatal  inertia  which  he  had  come  to  dread.  So  clear  was 
his  mental  horizon  that  it  embraced  not  only  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  but  a  dozen  incidents  leading  up  to  it.  He 
remembered  that  Trescorre  had  urged  him  to  take  a 
larger  escort,  and  that  he  had  refused  on  the  ground 
that  any  military  display  might  imply  a  doubt  of  his 
people.  He  was  glad  now  that  he  had  done  so.  He 
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would  have  liatecl  to  slink  to  his  can-iage  behind  a 
rier  of  drawn  swords.  He  wanted  no  help  to  see 
through  this  business.  The  blood  sang  in  his  veins  at 
the  thought  of  facing  it  alone.  ^M 

The  silence  lasted  but  a  moment;  then  an  image  of 
tlie  Mountain  Virgin  was  suddenly  thrust  in  air,  and  a 
voice  crietl  out;  "Down  with  our  Lady's  enemies!  We^ 
want  no  laws  against  the  friars!^  ^| 

A  howl  caught  up  the  words  and  tossed  them  to  and 
fro  above  the  seething  heads.  Images  of  the  N'ii^n,  ra^fl 
ligious  banners,  the  blue-and-white  of  the  MadonnaV 
colors,  suddculy  canopied  the  crowd. 

''We  want  the  Barnabites  back!"  sang  out  another 
voice. 

"Down  with  the  free-thinkers!"  yelled  a  hundred 
angry  throats. 

A  stone  or  two  .spetl  through  the  air  and  struck 
sculptures  of  the  porch. 

"Your  Highness!"  cried  the  equerry  who  stood  near- 
est, and  would  have  snatched  the  Duke  back  within 
doors. 

For  all  answer,  Odo  stepped  clear  of  the  porch  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  steps.  As  he  did  so,  a  shower 
of  missiles  hummed  alx)ut  him,  and  a  stone  struck  him 
on  the  lip.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and  he  swayi 
in  the  sudden  grip  of  anger;  but  he  mastered  hii 
and  raised  his  lace  handkerchief  to  the  cut. 
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His  gentlemen  had  drawn  their  swords;  but  he  signed 
to  them  to  sheathe  again.  His  first  thought  was  that 
he  must  someliow  make  the  people  hear  him.  He  lifted 
his  hand  and  advanced  a  step;  but  as  he  did  so  a  shot 
rang  out,  followed  by  a  loud  cry.  The  lieutenant  of  ^he 
light-horse,  infuriated  by  the  insult  to  his  niaster,  had 
drawn  the  pistol  from  his  holster  and  fired  blindly  into 
the  crowd.  His  bullet  had  found  a  mark,  and  the  throng 
hissed  and  seethed  about  the  spot  where  a  man  had 
fallen.  At  the  same  instant  Odo  was  aware  of  a  commo- 
tion in  the  group  behind  him,  and  with  a  great  plunge 
of  the  heoi-t  he  saw  Fulvia  at  his  side.  She  still  wore 
the  academic  dress,  and  her  black  gown  detached  itself 
sharply  against  the  bright  colors  of  the  ducal  uniforms. 

Groans  and  hisses  received  her,  but  the  mob  hung 
back,  as  though  her  look  had  checked  them.  Then  a 
voice  shrieked  out:  "Dowti  with  the  atheist!  We  want 
no  foreign  witches !"  and  another  caught  it  up  with  the 
yell:  "She  poisoned  the  weaver's  boy!  Her  father  was 
hanged  for  murdering  Christian  cliildren  !■" 

The  cry  set  the  crowd  in  motion  again,  and  it  rolled 
toward  the  line  of  mounted  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  Tlie  men  had  their  hands  on  their  holsters;  but 
the  Duke's  call  rang  out;  "No  firing!"  and  drawing  their 
blades,  they  sat  motionless  to  receive  the  shock. 

It  came,  dashed  against  them  and  dispersed  them. 
Only  a  few  yards  lay  now  between  the  people  and  their 
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sovereign.  But  at  that  moment  another  shot  w«»  fired. 
This  time  it  came  from  the  thick  of  the  crowd.  The 
equemes''  swords  leapt  forth  again,  and  they  closed 
around  the  Duke  and  Fulvia. 

"Save  yourself,  sir!  Back  into  the  building!"  one  d! 
the  gentlemen  shouted;  but  Odo  had  no  eyes  for  what 
was  coming.  For  as  the  shot  was  heard  he  had  seen  a 
change  in  Fulvia.  A  moment  they  had  stood  together, 
smiling,  undaunteii,  hands  locked  and  wedded  eyes;  then 
he  felt  her  dissolve  against  him  and  drop  between  his 
arms. 

A  cry  had  gone  out  that  the  Duke  was  wounded,  and 
a  leaden  silence  fell  on  the  crowd.  In  that  silence  Odo 
knelt,  lifting  Fulvia's  head  to  his  breast.  No  wound 
showed  through  her  black  gown.  She  lay  as  thou, 
smitten  by  some  invisible  hand.  So  deep  w.as  the  h 
that  her  least  whisper  must  have  reached  him 
though  he  bent  close  no  whisper  came.  The  invisible 
hand  had  struck  the  very  source  of  life;  and  to  these 
two,  in  tlieir  moment  of  final  reunion,  with  so  much 
unsaid  between  them  that  now  at  last  they  longed  to 
say,  there  was  left  only  the  dumb  communion  of  fast^ 
clouding  eyes.  .  . 

A  clatter  of  cavalry  was  heard  down  the  streets  that 

led  to  the  square.  ITie  equerry  sent  to  warn  Fulvia  had 

escaped  from  the  back  of  the  building  and  hastened  to 

the  barracks  to  summon  a  regiment  But  the  k 
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were  no  longer  needed.  The  blintl  fury  of  the  mob  had 
died  of  its  own  excess.  The  nimor  that  the  Duke  wa.s 
hurt  brought  a  chill  reaction  of  dismay,  and  the  rioters 
were  already  scattering  when  the  cavalry  came  in  sight. 
Their  approach  turned  the  slow  dispersal  to  a  stampede. 
A  few  arrests  were  made,  the  remaining  groups  were 
charged  by  the  soldiers,  and  presently  the  square  lay 
bare  as  a  stonn-swcpt  plain,  though  the  people  still  hung 
on  its  outskirts,  readv  to  disband  at  the  first  threat  of 
the  troops. 

It  was  on  this  solitude  that  the  Duke  looked  out 
as  he  regained  a  sense  of  his  sun'oundings.  Fulvia  had 
been  carried  into  tlie  audience-chamber  and  laid  on  the 
dais,  her  head  resting  on  the  velvet  cushions  of  the  ducal 
chair.  She  had  died  instantly,  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  the  surgeons  summoned  in  haste  had  soon  ceaised 
from  their  ineffectual  efforts.  For  «  long  time  Odo  knelt 
beside  her,  unconscious  of  all  but  that  one  wild  moment 
when  life  at  its  highest  had  been  dashed  into  the  gulf 
of  death.  Thought  had  ceased,  and  neither  rage  nor 
grief  moved  as  yet  across  the  chaos  of  his  being.  All 
his  life  was  in  his  eyes,  as  they  drew  up,  drop  by  drop, 
the  precious  essence  of  her  loveliness.  For  she  had 
grown,  beneath  the  simplifying  hand  of  death,  strangely 
yet  most  humanly  beautiful.  Life  had  fallen  fix)m  her 
like  the  husk  from  the  flower,  and  she  wore  the  face  of 

tst  hopes.  The  transition  had  been  too  swift  for 
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any  backward  look,  any  anguished  rending  of  the  fibres, 
and  he  felt  himself,  not  detached  by  the  stroke,  but 
caught  up  with  her  into  some  great  cahu  within  the 
heart  of  change. 

He  knew  not  how  he  found  himself  once  more  on 
the  steps  above  the  square.  Below  him  liis  state  carriage 
stood  in  the  same  place,  flanked  by  the  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Down  the  narrow  streets  he  saw  the  brooding 
cloud  of  people,  and  the  sight  roused  his  blood.  They 
were  his  enemies  now — he  felt  the  warm  hate  in  his 
veins.  They  were  his  enemies,  and  he  would  face  them 
openly.  No  closed  chariot  guarded  by  troops — he  would 
not  have  so  much  as  a  pane  of  glass  between  himself 
and  his  subjects.  He  descended  the  step,  bade  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  dismount,  and  sprang  into  his 
saddle.  Tlxen,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  at  a  foot- 
pace, he  rode  back  through  the  packed  streets  to  the 
palace. 

In  the  palace,  courtyard  and  vestibule  were  thronged 
with  courtiers  and  lacqueys.  He  walked  through  them 
with  his  head  high,  the  cut  on  his  lip  like  the  mark  of 
a  hot  iron  in  the  dead  whiteness  of  his  face.  At  the  head 
of  the  great  staircase  Maria  Clementina  waited.  She 
sprang  forward,  distraught  and  trembling,  her  face  aa 
blanched  as  his. 

"You  are  .safe — you  are  .safe — you  are  not  hurt — " 
she  stammered,  catching  at  his  hands. 
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A  shudder  seized  him  as  he  put  her  aside 

"Odo!  Odo!"  she  cried  passionately,  and  made  as 

though  to  bar  his  way. 

He  gave  her  a  blind  look  and  passed  on  dovra  the 

long  gallery  to  his  closet. 

XI 

THE  joy  of  reprisals  lasted  no  longer  than  a  sum- 
mer storm.  To  hurt,  to  silence,  to  destroy,  was 
too  easy  to  be  satisfying.  The  passions  of  his  ancestors 
burned  low  in  Odos  breast:  though  he  felt  Braccia- 
forte's  fury  in  his  veins  he  could  taste  no  answering 
gratification  of  revenge.  And  the  spirit  on  which  he 
would  have  spent  his  hatred  was  not  here  or  there,  as 
an  embodied  faction,  but  everywhere  as  an  intangible 
influence.  The  acqiia  tnfnna  of  his  enemies  had  per- 
vaded every  fibre  of  the  state. 

The  mist  of  anguish  lifted,  he  saw  himself  alone 
among  ruins.  For  a  moment  Fulvia's  glowing  faith  had 
hung  between  him  and  a  final  vision  of  the  truth;  and 
as  his  convictions  weakened  he  had  replaced  them  wth 
an  immense  pity,  an  all-sufficing  hope.  Sentimental 
verbiage:  he  saw  it  clearly  now.  He  had  been  the  dupe 
of  the  old  word-jugglery  which  was  forever  confound- 
ing fact  and  fancy  in  men's  minds.  For  it  was  essen- 
tially an  age  of  words:  the  world  was  drunk  with  them, 
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as  it  had  once  been  drunk  with  action;  and  the  fo 
was  the  deadlier  drag  of  the  two. 

He  looked  about  liim  languidly,  letting  the  facts  of 
life  filter  slowly  through  his  faculties.  The  source*  o( 
energy  were  so  benumbed  in  him  that  he  felt  like  d 
man  whoui  long  disease  has  reduced  to  hclplcssnesi 
and  who  must  laboriously  begin  his  bodily  education 
again.  Hate  was  the  only  passion  which  survived,  and 
that  was  but  a  deaf  intransitive  emotion  coiled  in  hii 
nature's  depths. 

Sickness  at  last  brought  its  obliteration.  He  sanM 
into  gulfs  of  weakness  and  oblivion,  and  when  the  rial 
of  the  tide  floated  him  back  to  life,  it  was  to  a  life  ai 
faint  and  colorless  as  infancy.  Colorless  too  were  th( 
boundaries  on  which  he  looked  out:  the  narrow  en-; 
closure  of  white  walls,  opening  on  a  slit  of  pale  spring 
landscape.  His  hands  lay  before  him,  white  and  help- 
less on  the  white  coverlet  of  his  bed.  He  raised  his  eyc<| 
and  saw  de  Crucis  at  his  side.  'ITien  he  began  to  reJ 
member.  There  had  been  preceding  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness, and  in  one  of  them,  in  answer  perhaps  tO] 
some  vaguely-uttered  wish  for  light  and  air,  he  bad 
been  carried  out  of  the  palace  and  the  city  to  the  Bcne^ 
dictine  monastery  on  its  wooded  knoll  beyond  tb« 
Piana.  Then  the  veil  hati  dropped  again,  and  his  spirit 

had  wandered  in  a  dim  place  of  shades.  There  was  a, 

1 

faint  sweetness  in  coming  back  at  last  to  familiar  ; 
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and  sounds.  They  no  longer  hurt  like  pressure  on  an 
aching  nerve:  they  seemed  rather,  now,  the  touch  of  a 
reassuring  hand. 

As  the  contact  with  life  became  closer  and  more  sus- 
tained he  began  to  watch  liimself  curiously,  wondering 
what  instincts  and  habits  of  thought  would  survive  his 
long  mental  death.  It  was  with  a  bitter,  almost  pitiable 
disappointment  that  he  found  the  old  man  growing 
again  in  him.  Life,  with  a  mocking  hand,  brought  him 
the  cast-ofF  vesture  of  his  past,  and  he  felt  himself 
gradually  compressed  again  into  the  old  passions  and 
prejudices.  Yet  he  wore  them  with  a  difference — they 
were  a  cramping  garment  rather  than  a  living  sheath. 
He  had  brought  back  from  his  lonely  voyagings  a  sense 
of  estrangement  deeper  than  any  surface-affinity  with 
things. 

As  his  physical  strength  returned,  and  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  room  and  wnlk  through  the  long  corridoiTj  to  the 
outer  air,  he  felt  the  old  spell  which  the  life  of  Monte 
Cassino  had  cast  on  him.  The  quiet  garden,  with  its 
clumps  of  box  and  lavender  Ixjtwecn  paths  converging 
to  the  statue  of  Saint  Benedict;  the  cloisters  paved  with 
the  monks'  nameless  graves;  the  traces  of  devotional 
painting  left  here  and  there  on  the  weather-beaten  walls, 
like  fragments  of  prayer  in  a  world-worn  mind:  these 
formed  a  circle  of  trantjuillizing  influences  in  which  he 
could  gradually  reacquire  the  habit  of  living. 
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He  had  never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
riots.  He  knew  from  Ganiba  and  Andreoni  that  the 
liberals  and  the  court,  for  once  working  in  unison,  had 
provoked  the  blind  outburst  of  fanaticism  which  a 
rasher  judgment  might  have  ascribed  to  the  clergj*. 
The  Dominicans,  bigoted  and  eager  for  power,  had 
been  ready  enough  to  serve  such  an  end,  and  some  of 
the  begging  orders  had  furnished  the  necessary  points 
of  contact  with  the  people;  but  the  movement  was  at 
bottom  purely  political,  and  represented  the  resistance 
of  the  privileged  classes  to  any  attack  on  their  inherited 
rights. 

Aa  such,  he  could  no  longer  regard  it  as  completelj 
unreasonable.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  the  social  and 
political  significance  of  those  old  restrictions  and  bar- 
riers against  which  his  early  zeal  had  tilted.  Certainly 
in  the  ideal  state  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
different  classes  would  be  more  evenly  adjusted.  But  the 
ideal  state  was  a  figment  of  the  brain.  The  real  one,  as 
Crescenti  had  long  ago  pointed  out,  was  the  gradual 
and  heterogeneous  product  of  remote  social  conditions, 
wherein  every  seeming  inconsistency  had  its  roots  in 
some  bygone  need,  and  the  character  of  each  class,  with  , 
its  special  passions,  ignorances  and  prejudices,  was  the 
sum  total  of  influences  so  ingrown  and  inveterate  that 
they  had  become  a  law  of  thought.  All  this,  however, 
seemed  rather  matter  for  philosophic  musing  than  for 
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definite  action.  His  predominant  feeling  was  still  that 
of  remoteness  from  the  immediate  issues  of  life:  the 
sceva  indigtiaiio  hail  heen  succcetied  by  a.  great  calm. 

The  soothing  influences  of  the  monastic  life  had 
doubtless  helped  to  tide  him  over  the  stormy  passage 
of  returning  eonsc'iousness.  His  sensitiveness  to  these 
influences  inclined  him  for  the  first  time  to  consider 
them  nnalyttcallv.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  the  Chuith 
as  a  skilfully-adjusted  engine,  the  product  of  human 
passions  scientificaUy  c'ombine<l  to  obtain  the  greatest 
sum  of  tangible  results.  Now  he  saw  tliat  he  had  never 
penetrated  beneath  the  surface.  For  the  Church  which 
gra.sped,  contrived,  adculated,  struggled  for  temporal 
possessions  and  used  material  weapons  against  spiritual 
foes — this  outer  Church  was  nothing  more  than  the 
body,  which,  like  any  other  animal  botly,  had  to  care 
for  its  o\vn  gross  needs,  nourish,  clothe,  defend  itself, 
fight  for  a  footing  among  the  material  resistances  of 
life — while  the  soul,  the  inner  animating  principle, 
might  dwell  aloof  from  all  these  things,  in  a  clear 
medium  of  its  own. 

To  this  soul  of  the  Church  his  daily  life  now  brought 
him  close.  He  felt  it  in  the  ordered  beneficence  of  the 
great  community,  in  the  .simplicity  of  its  external  life 
and  the  richness  and  suavity  of  its  inner  relations.  No 
alliance  based  on  material  interests,  no  love  of  power 
working  toward  a  conntion  end,  could  have  created 
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that  harmony  of  thought  and  act  which  was  reflected 
in  every  face  about  him.  Each  of  these  men  seemed  to 
have^/barwi  oid  something' o{  which  he  was  still  ignorant. 

What  it  was,  de  Crucis  tried  to  tell  him  as  they 
paced  the  cloisters  together  or  sat  in  the  warm  stillness 
of  tlie  budding  garden.  At  the  first  news  of  the  Duke** 
illness  the  Jesuit  had  hastened  to  Pianura.  No  com- 
panionship could  have  been  so  satisfying  to  Odo.  De 
Crucis's  mental  attitude  toward  mankind  might  have 
been  defined  as  an  illuminated  charity.  To  love  men,  or 
to  understand  them,  is  not  as  unusual  as  to  do  both 
together;  and  it  was  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  his 
friend's  judgments  that  made  their  Christian  amenity 
so  seductive  to  Odo. 

"ITie  highest  claim  of  Christianity,"  the  Jesuit  said 
one  morning,  as  they  sat  on  a  woni  stone  bench  at  the 
end  of  the  sunny  vine-walk,  "is  that  it  has  come  nearer 
to  solving  the  problem  of  men's  relations  to  each  other 
than  any  system  invented  by  themselves.  This,  afler  all, 
is  the  secret  principle  of  the  Church's  vitality.  She  gave 
a  spiritual  charter  of  e(|uniity  to  mankind  long  before 
the  philosophers  thought  of  giving  them  a  materini 
one.  If,  alt  the  while,  she  has  been  fighting  for  do- 
minion, arrogating  to  herself  special  privil^es,  .strug- 
gling to  preserve  the  old  lines  of  social  and  l^sd  de- 
marcation, it  has  been  because  for  nigh  two  thousand 
years  slie  has  cherished  in  her  breast  the  one  free  dty 
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of  the  spirit,  because  to  guard  its  liberties  she  has  had 
to  defend  and  strengthen  licr  own  position.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  consider  whence  comes  this  insight  into  the 
needs  of  man,  this  niysteiious  power  over  him;  I  ask 
you  simply  to  confess  them  in  their  results.  I  am  not 
of  those  who  believe  that  God  permits  good  to  come  to 
mankind  through  one  channel  only,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  now  and  in  times  past  the  thinkers  whom  your 
Highness  follows  have  done  much  to  raise  the  condition 
of  their  fellows;  but  I  would  have  you  obser^'e  that, 
where  they  have  done  so,  it  has  been  because,  at  bot- 
tom, their  aims  coincided  witli  the  Churcli's.  The  deeper 
you  probe  into  her  secret  sources  of  jwvver,  the  more 
you  find  there,  in  the  germ  if  you  will,  hut  still  poten- 
tially active,  all  those  humanizing  energies  which  work 
together  for  the  lifting  of  the  race.  In  her  wisdom  and 
her  patience  she  may  have  seen  fit  to  withhold  their  ex- 
pression, to  let  them  seek  another  outlet;  but  they  are 
there,  stored  in  her  consciousness  like  the  archetypes  of 
the  Platonists  in  the  Universal  Mind.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  this,  the  sure  knowledge  of  it,  which  creates  the 
atmosphere  of  serenity  that  you  feel  about  you.  From 
the  tilling  of  the  vineyards,  or  the  dressing  of  a  beg- 
gar's sores,  to  the  loftiest  and  most  complicated  intel- 
lectual labor  imposed  on  him,  each  brother  knows  that 
his  daily  task  is  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  action,  work- 
ing ever  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  human 
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incompleteness  to  the  di^^ne  completion.  This  sense  of 
being,  not  straws  on  a  blind  wind  of  chance,  but  anits 
in  an  ordered  force,  gives  to  the  humblest  Chinstian  an 
individual  security  and  dignity  which  kings  on  their 
thrones  might  envy. 

"But  not  only  does  the  Chvirch  anticipate  every  ten- 
dency of  mankind;  alone  of  all  powers  she  knows  how 
to  control  and  direct  the  passions  she  excites.  This  it  is 
which  makes  her  an  auxiliary  that  no  temporal  prince 
can  well  despise.  It  is  in  this  aspect  that  I  would  have 
your  Highness  consider  her.  Do  not  underrate  her 
power  because  it  seems  based  on  the  commoner  instincts 
rather  than  on  the  higher  faculties  of  man.  That  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  her  strength,  She  can  support 
her  claims  by  reason  and  argument,  but  it  is  because 
her  work,  like  that  of  her  divine  Foimder,  lies  chiefly 
among  those  who  can  neither  reason  nor  ai^e,  that 
she  chooses  to  rest  her  appeal  in  the  simplest  and  most 
univei-sal  emotions.  As,  in  our  towns,  the  street*  are  lit 
mainly  by  the  tajiers  before  the  shrines  of  the  saints,  so 
the  way  of  life  would  Ix;  dark  to  the  great  multitude  of 
men  but  for  the  light  of  faith  burning  witliin  them. .  ." 

Meanwhile  the  shufflings  of  destiny  had  brought  to 
Trescorre  the  prize  for  which  he  waited.  During  the 
Duke's  illness  he  had  been  appointed  Regent  of  Pia- 
nura,  and  his  sovereign's  reluctance  to  take  up  the  cares 
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of  government  had  now  left  him  for  six  months  in 
authorit\'.  The  dav  after  the  proclaiming  of  the  consti- 
tution Odo  had  withdrawn  his  signature  fiom  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  concessions  it  contained  were  inoppor- 
tune. The  fiinctions  of  government  went  on  again  in  the 
old  way.  The  old  abuses  persisted,  the  old  offences  were 
condoned :  it  was  as  though  the  apathy  of  the  sovereign 
had  been  communicated  to  his  people.  Centuries  of  sub- 
mission were  in  their  blood,  and  for  two  generations 
there  had  been  no  warfare  south  of  the  Alps. 

For  the  moment  men's  minds  were  turned  to  the 
great  events  going  forward  in  France.  It  had  not  yet 
occurred  to  the  Italians  that  the  recoil  of  these  events 
might  be  felt  among  themselves.  They  were  simply 
amused  spectators,  roused  at  last  to  the  significance  of 
the  show,  but  never  dreaming  that  they  might  soon  be 
called  from  the  wings  to  the  footlights.  To  de  Crucis, 
however,  the  possibility  of  such  a  call  was  already  pres- 
ent, and  it  was  he  wlio  pressed  the  Duke  to  return  to 
his  post.  A  deep  reluctance  held  Odo  back.  He  would 
have  liked  to  linger  on  in  the  monastery,  leading  the 
tranquil  yet  busy  life  of  the  monks,  and  tr>-ing  to  read 
the  baffling  riddle  of  its  completeness.  At  that  moment 
it  seemed  to  him  of  vastly  more  importance  to  discover 
the  ucact  nature  of  the  soul  —  whether  it  was  in  fact  a 
metaphysical  entity,  as  these  men  believed,  or  a  mere 
secretion  of  the  brain,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  think 
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— than  to  go  back  and  govern  his  people.  For  what 
mattered  the  rest,  if  he  had  been  mistaken  about  the 
soul? 

With  a  start  he  realized  that  he  was  going  as  his 
cousin  had  gone — that  this  was  but  another  form  of 
the  fatal  letharg)'  that  hung  upon  his  race.  An  effort 
of  the  will  drew  him  baek  to  Piaiiura,  and  made  him 
resume  the  semblance  of  autliority;  but  it  airried  hira 
no  farther.  Ti-escorre  ostensibly  became  prime-minister, 
and  in  reality  remained  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
Duke  was  pre.sciit  at  the  cabinet  meetings  but  took  no 
part  in  the  direction  of  aft'airs.  His  mind  was  losf  in  « 
maze  of  metaphysical  speculations;  and  even  these  served 
him  merely  as  some  cunningly-contrived  toy  with  which 
to  trick  his  leisure. 

His  revocation  of  the  charter  had  necessarily  sepa- 
rated hira  from  Gamba  and  the  advimced  liberals.  He 
knew  that  the  hunchback,  ever  scornful  of  expediency, 
charged  him  with  disloyalty  to  the  people;  but  such 
charges  could  no  longer  wound.  The  events  following  the 
Duke"'s  birthday  had  scn'ed  to  crystallize  the  schemes  of 
the  little  hberal  group,  and  they  now  formed  a  cam- 
paign of  active  oppositioti  to  the  government,  attacking 
it  by  means  of  patuphlebi  and  lampoons,  and  by  such 
public  speaking  as  the  police  allowed.  The  new  profes- 
sors of  the  University,  ardently  in  sympithy  with  the 
constitutional  movement,  used  their  lectures  as  means 
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of  political  teaching,  and  the  old  stronghold  of  dogma 
became  the  centre  of  destructive  criticism.  But  as  yet 
these  ideas  formed  but  a  single  live  point  in  the  gen- 
eral numbness. 

I  Two  years  passed  in  this  way.  North  of  the  Alps, 
aU  Europe  was  convulsed,  while  Italy  was  still  but 
a  sleeper  who  tosses  in  his  sleep.  In  the  two  Sicilies, 
the  arrogance  and  jx-rfidy  of  the  government  gave  a 
few  martyrs  to  the  cause,  and  in  Bologna  there  was  a 
brief  revolutionary  outbreak;  but  for  the  most  p<irt  the 
Italian  states  were  sinking  into  inanition.  \'enice,  by 
recalling  her  fleet  from  Greece,  let  fall  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Twenty  years  earlier  Genoa  had  basely  yielded 
Corsica  to  Franc-e.  The  Pope  condemned  the  French  for 
their  outrages  on  religion,  and  his  subjects  murdered 
Basseville,  the  jigent  of  the  new  republic.  The  sympa- 
thies and  impulses  of  the  various  states  were  as  con- 
tradictory as  they  we»x>  ineffectual. 

Meanwhile,  in  France,  Europe  was  trying  to  solve 
at  a  stroke  the  problems  of  a  thoasand  years.  AM  the 
repre.s,sed  jiassions  which  civiliitation  had  sought,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  curb,  stalked  abroad  destructive  as 
flood  and  fire.  The  great  generation  of  the  Encyclo{)ae- 
dists  had  jmsscd  away,  and  the  teachings  of  Rousseau 
had  prevailed  over  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire. 
The  sober  sense  of  the  economists  was  swept  aside  by 
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I  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  demagogues,  and  France  was 

I  become  a  very  Babel  of  tongues.  The  old   malady  of 

^^        woi-da  had  swept  over  the  world  like  a  pestilence. 
^H  To  the  little  Italian  courts,  still  do/ing  in  fancied  se- 

f  curity  under  the  wing  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsbui^  suze- 

rains, these  rumors  were  bonie  by  the  wild  flight  of 
em'tgria — dead  leaves  loosened  by  the  first  blast  of  the 
storm.  Month  by  month  they  poured  across  the  Alps  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  bringing  confused  contradic- 
tory tales  of  anarchy  and  outrage.  Among  those  whom 
chance  thus  carried  to  Pianura  were  certain  familiars  of 
the  Duke's  eailier  life — the  Count  Alfieri  and  his  royal 
mistress,  flying  from  Paris,  and  arriving  breatliless  with 
the  tale  of  their  private  injuries.  To  the  poet  of  revolt 
this  sudden  realization  of  his  doctrines  seemed  in  fact  a 
purely  personal  outrage.  It  was  as  though  a  man  writ- 
ing an  epic  poem  on  an  earthquake  should  suddenly 
find  himself  engulphed.  To  Alfieri  the  downfall  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  triumph  of  democratic  ideas 
meant  simply  that  his  French  investments  had  shrunk 
to  nothing,  and  that  he,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age, 
had  been  obliged,  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  personal 
dignity,  to  plead  with  a  drunken  mob  for  leave  to  es- 
cape from  Paris.  To  the  wider  aspect  of  the  "tragic 
farce,^  as  he  called  it,  his  eyes  remained  obstinately 
closed.  He  viewed  the  whole  revolutionary  movement 
as  a  conspiracy  against  his  comfort,  and  boasted  that 
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during  his  enforced  residence  in  France  he  had  not  so 
much  as  exchanged  a  word  with  one  of  the  "French 
slaves,  instigators  of  false  liberty,"  who,  by  trying  to 
put  into  action  the  principles  taught  in  his  previous 
works,  had  so  grievously  interfered  with  the  composi- 
tion of  fresh  masterpieces. 

I  The  royal  pretensions  of  the  Countess  of  Albany — 
pretensions  affirmed  rather  than  abated  as  the  tide  of 
revolution  rose  —  made  it  impossible  that  she  shouki  be 
received  at  the  court  of  Pianura;  but  the  Duke  found 
a  mild  entertainment  in  Alfieri's  company.  The  poet's 
revulsion  of  feeling  seemed  to  Odo  like  the  ironic  laugli- 
ter  of  the  fates.  His  thoughts  retumetl  to  the  midnight 
meetings  of  the  Honey  Bees,  and  to  the  first  vision  of 
that  face  which  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  to  see. 
Men  had  looked  on  that  face  since  then,  and  its  horror 
was  reflected  in  their  o\vn. 

Other  fiigitives  to  Pianura  brought  another  impres- 
sion of  events  —  that  comic  note  which  life,  the  supreme 
dramatic  artist,  never  omits  from  her  tragedies.  These 
were  the  Duke's  old  friend  the  Marquis  de  Coeur-Volant, 
fleeing  from  his  chiiteau  as  the  peasants  put  the  torch 
to  it,  and  arriving  in  Pianura  destitute,  gouty  and 
middle-aged,  but  imperturbable  and  epigrammatic  as 
ever.  With  him  came  his  Marquise,  a  dark-eyed  lady, 
stout  to  unwieldiness  and  much  given  to  devotion,  in 
whom  it  was  whispered  (though  he  introduced  her  as 
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the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  Senator)  that  a  reminiscent 
eye  might  still  detect  the  outline  of  the  gracefullest 
Colunihine  who  had  ever  flitted  across  the  Italian  stage. 
These  visitore  were  lodged  by  the  Duke's  kindness  ia 
the  Palazzo  Cerveno,  near  the  ducal  residence; 
though  the  ladies  of  Pianura  were  inclined  to  lool 
askance  on  the  Marquise's  genealogy,  yet  his  Highness'* 
condescension,  and  her  own  edifying  piety,  had  soon 
allayed  these  scruples,  and  the  salon  of  Madame  de 
Coeur- Volant  became  the  rival  of  Madame  d'Albany's. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  more  entertaining  of  the  two;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  lady's  austere  views,  the  Martjuis  retained 
that  gift  of  social  flexibility  that  was  already  becoming 
the  tradition  of  a  happier  day.  To  the  Marquis,  indeed, 
the  revolution  was  execrable  not  so  much  because  of  the 
hardships  it  inflicted,  as  because  it  was  the  forerunner 
of  social  dissolution  —  the  breaking-up  of  the  regime 
which  had  made  manners  the  highest  morality,  and 
conversation  the  chief  end  of  man.  He  could  have  lived 
gaily  on  a  crust  in  good  company  and  amid  smiling 
faces;  but  the  social  deficiencies  of  Pianura  were  more 
difficult  to  endure  than  any  material  privation.  In  Italy, 
as  the  Marquis  had  more  than  once  rcmarked,  peojile 
loved,  gambled,  wrote  poetry,  and  patronized  the  art«; 
but,  alas,  they  did  not  converse.  Cceur- Volant  could  not 
conceal  from  his  Highness  that  there  was  no  conversa- 
tion in  Pianura;  but  he  did  his  best  to  fill  the  void  by 
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the  constant  exercise  of  his  own  gift  in  that  direction, 
and  to  Odo  at  least  hi§  talk  seemed  as  good  as  it  was 
copious.  Misfortune  had  given  a  finer  savor  to  the 
Marquis''s  pliilosophy,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  heroic 
grace  in  his  undisturbed  cultivation  of  the  amenities. 

While  the  Marquis  was  struggling  to  preser\e  the 
conversational  art,  and  Alfieri  planning  the  savage  re- 
venge of  the  Misogallo,  the  course  of  affaire  in  France 
had  gained  a  wilder  impetus.  The  abolition  of  the  no- 
bility, the  flight  and  capture  of  the  King,  his  enforced 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  the  massacres  of 
Avignon,  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries — such  events  seemed 
incredible  enough  till  the  next  had  crowded  them  out 
of  mind.  The  new  year  rose  in  blood  and  mounted  to  a 
bloodier  noon.  All  the  old  defences  were  falling.  Reli- 
gion, monarchy,  law,  were  sucked  down  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  liberated  passions.  Across  that  sanguinary  scene 
passed,  like  a  mocking  ghost,  the  philosophers'  vision 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Man  was  free  at  last — 
freer  than  his  would-be  liljerators  had  ever  dreamed  of 
making  him — and  he  used  his  freedom  like  a  beast.  For 
the  multitude  had  risen  —  that  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number,  which  even  the  demagogues  who  ranted  in 
its  name  had  never  seriously  reckoned  with  —  that  dim 
grovelling  indistinguishable  muss  on  which  the  whole 
social  structure  restetl.  It  was  as  though  the  very  soil 
moved,  rising  in  mountains  or  yawning  in  chasms  about 
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the  feet  of  those  who  had  so  long  securely  battened  on 
it.  The  earth  shook,  the  sun  and  moon  were  darkened, 
and  the  people,  the  terrible  unknown  people,  had  put 
in  the  sickle  to  the  harvest. 

Italy  roused  herself  at  last.  The  emissaries  of  the  new 
France  were  swarming  across  the  Alps,  pervading  the 
peninsula  as  the  Jesuits  had  once  pervaded  Europe;  and 
in  the  mind  of  a  young  general  of  the  republican  annj 
visions  of  Italian  conquest  were  already  forming.  In 
Pianura  the  revolutionary  agents  found  a  strong  repub- 
lican party  headed  by  Gamba  and  his  friends,  and  a 
government  weakened  by  debt  and  di.ssensions.  The  air 
was  thick  with  intrigue.  The  little  army  could  no  longer 
be  counted  on,  and  a  prolonged  bread-riot  had  driven 
Trescorre  out  of  the  ministry  and  compelled  the  Duke 
to  appoint  Andi-eoni  in  his  place.  Behind  Andrconi 
stood  Ganilia  and  the  radicals.  Tlicre  could  be  no 
doubt  which  way  the  fortunes  of  the  duchy  tended. 
The  Duke's  would-l)e  protectors,  Austria  and  the  Holy 
See,  were  too  busy  oi^anizing  the  hasty  coalition  of 
the  powers  to  come  to  his  aid,  had  he  cared  to  call 
on  them.  But  to  do  so  would  have  been  but  another 
way  of  annihilation.  To  preserve  the  individuality  of 
his  state,  or  to  merge  it  in  the  vision  of  a  United  Italy, 
seemed  to  him  the  only  alternatives  worth  fighting  for. 
The  former  was  a  futile  dream,  the  latter  seemed  for 
a  brief  moment  possible.  Piedmont,  ever  loyal  to  the 
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monarchical  principle,  was  calling  on  her  sister  states  to 
am)  themselves  Jigainst  the  French  invasion.  But  the 
response  was  reluctant  and  uncertain.  Private  ambitions 
and  petty  jealoasies  hampered  every  attempt  at  union. 
Austria,  the  Bourbons  and  the  Holy  See  held  the  Italian 
principalities  in  a  network  of  conflicting  interests  and 
obligations  that  rendered  free  action  impossible.  Sadly 
Victor  Aniadeus  armed  himself  alone  ngainst  the  enemy. 

Under  such  conditions  Odo  could  do  little  to  direct 
the  course  of  events.  They  had  passed  into  more  power- 
ful hands  than  his.  But  he  could  at  least  declare  himself 
for  or  against  the  mighty  impulse  which  was  behind 
them.  The  ideas  he  had  striven  for  had  triumphed  at 
last,  and  his  surest  hold  on  authority  was  to  share 
openly  in  their  triumph.  A  profound  horror  dragged 
him  back.  The  new  principles  were  not  those  for  which 
he  had  striven.  The  goddess  of  the  new  worship  was 
but  a  bloody  Ma-nad  who  had  bon-owcd  the  attributes 
of  freedom.  He  could  not  bow  the  knee  in  such  a  char- 
nel-house. Tranquilly,  resolutely,  he  took  up  the  policy 
of  repression.  He  knew  the  attempt  was  foredoomed  to 
failure,  but  that  made  no  difference  now:  he  was  simply 
acting  out  the  inevitable. 

The  last  act  came  with  unexpected  suddenness.  The 
Duke  woke  one  morning  to  find  tlie  citadel  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  people.  The  impregnable  stronghold  of 
Bracciaforte  was  in  the  hands  of  the  serfs  whose  fathers 
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had  toiled  to  build  it,  and  the  last  descendant  of  Brac- 
ciaforte  was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  revo- 
lution took  place  quietly,,  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 
Andreoni  waited  on  the  Duke,  and  a  cabinet-council 
was  summoned.  The  ministere  affected  to  have  yielded 
reluctantly  to  popular  pressure.  All  they  asked  was  a 
constitution  and  the  assurance  that  no  resistance  would 
be  oftered  to  the  French. 

The  Duke  requested  a  few  hours  for  deliberation. 
Left  alone,  he  suiimioned  tlie  Duchess's  chamberlain. 
The  ducal  pair  no  longer  met  save  on  occasions  of 
state:  they  had  not  exchanged  a  word  since  the  death 
of  Fulvia  Vivaldi.  Odo  sent  word  to  her  Highness  that 
he  could  no  longer  answer  for  her  security  while  she 
remained  in  the  duchy,  and  that  he  begged  her  to 
leave  immediately  for  Vienna.  She  replied  that  she  was 
obliged  for  his  warning,  but  that  while  he  remained  in 
Pianura  her  place  was  at  his  side.  It  was  the  answer  he 
had  expected — he  had  never  doubted  her  courage — 
but  it  was  essential  to  his  course  that  she  should  leave 
the  duchy  without  delay,  and  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  informed  her  that 
he  must  insist  on  her  obedience.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, but  he  learned  that  she  had  turned  white,  and 
tearing  the  letter  in  shi-eds  had  called  for  her  travelling- 
carriage  within  the  houi".  He  sent  to  enquire  when  he 
might  take  leave  of  her,  but  she  excused  herself  on  the 
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plea  of  indisposition,  aiid  before  nightfall  he  heard  the 
departing  rattle  of  her  wheels. 

He  immediately  suiuuioned  Andreoni  and  announced 
his  unconditional  refusal  of  the  terms  proposed  to  him. 
He  would  not  give  a  constitution  or  promise  allegiance 
to  the  French.  I'he  minister  withdrew,  and  Odo  was 
left  alone.  He  had  disniissetl  his  gentlemen,  and  as  he 
sat  in  his  closet  a  sense  of  deathlike  isolation  came 
over  hira.  Never  had  the  palace  seemed  so  silent  or  so 
vast.  He  had  not  a  friend  to  turn  to.  De  Crucis  was  in 
Germany,  and  Trescorre,  it  was  reported,  had  privately 
attendetl  the  Duchess  in  her  flight.  The  waves  of  destiny 
seemed  closing  over  Odo,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
past  rose,  poignant  and  vivid,  before  his  drowning  sight. 

And  suddenly,  in  that  moment  of  failure  and  aban- 
donment, it  seemed  to  him  again  that  life  was  worth  the 
living.  His  indifference  fell  from  him  like  a  garment. 
The  old  passion  of  action  awoke  and  he  felt  a  new 
warmth  in  his  breast.  After  all,  the  struggle  was  not 
yet  over:  though  Piedmont  had  called  in  vain  on  the 
Italian  states,  an  Italian  sword  might  stiil  be  drawn  in 
her  service.  If  his  people  would  not  follow  him  against 
France  he  could  still  march  against  her  ulone.  Old 
memories  hummed  in  him  at  the  thought.  He  recalled 
how  his  Piedmontese  ancestors  had  gone  forth  against 
the  same  foe,  and  the  stout  Donnaz  blood  began  to 
bubble  in  his  veins. 
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A  knock  roused  him  and  Gamba  entered  bv  the  pri- 
vate way.  His  appearance  was  not  unexpected  to  Odo, 
and  seized  only  to  reinforce  his  new-found  energj'.  He 
felt  that  tlie'  issue  was  at  hand.  As  he  expected,  Gamba 
had  been  sent  to  put  before  hiui  more  forcibly  and  un- 
ceremoniously the  veiled  threat  of  the  ministers.  But 
the  hunchback  had  come  also  to  plead  with  his  master 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ideas  for  which 
they  had  once  labored  together.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  Duke's  reaction  was  more  than  momentary. 
He  coidd  not  calculate  the  strengtli  of  tlie  old  associa- 
tions which,  now  that  the  tide  had  set  the  otlier  way, 
were  di-agging  Odo  back  to  the  beliefs  and  traditions  of 
his  caste. 

The  Duke  listened  in  silence;  then  he  said:  "Discus- 
sion is  idle.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  but  that  which  I 
have  already  given."  He  rose  from  his  seat  in  token  of 
dismissaL 

The  moment  was  painful  to  both  men.  Gamba  drew 
nearer  and  fell  at  the  Duke's  feet. 

"Your  Highness,'"  he  said,  "consider  what  this  means. 
We  hold  the  state  in  our  hands.  If  you  are  against  us 
you  are  powerless.  If  you  are  with  us  we  can  promise 
you  more  power  than  you  ever  dreamed  of  possessing.' 

The  Duke  looked  at  him  with  a  musing  smile.  "It  is 
as  though  you  offereil  me  gold  in  a  desert  island,"  he 
said.  "  Do  not  waste  such  poor  bribes  on  me.  I  care  for 
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no  power  but  the  power  to  wipe  out  the  work  of  these 
last  years.  Failing  that,  I  want  nothing  that  you  or  any 
other  man  can  give." 

Gamba  was  silent  a  moment.  He  tum(?d  aside  into 
the  embrasure  of  the  window,  and  when  he  spoke  again 
it  was  in  a  voice  broken  with  grief. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "if  your  choice  is  made, 
ours  is  made  also.  It  is  a  hard  choice,  but  these  are 
fratricidal  hours.  We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways." 

The  Duke  made  no  sign,  and  Gamba  went  on,  with 
gathering  anguish:  "We  could  have  gone  to  the  world's 
end  with  your  Highness  for  om-  leader!" 

"With  a  leader  whom  you  could  lead,"  Odo  inter- 
posed. He  went  up  to  Gamba  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "Speak  out,  man,"  he  said.  "Say  what  you 
were  sent  to  say.  Am  I  a  prisoner?" 

The  hunchback  burst  into  tears.  Odo,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  stood  leaning  against  the  window.  The  other's 
anguish  seemed  to  deepen  his  detachment. 

"Your  Highness — your  Highness — "  Gamba  stam- 
mered. 

Tlae  Duke  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Come,  make 
an  end,"  he  said. 

Gamba  fell  back  with  a  profound  bow. 

"We  do  not  ask  the  surrender  of  your  Highness's 
person,"  he  said. 
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"Not  even  that?"  Odo  returned  with  a  faint  sneer. 

Gauiba  flushed  to  the  temples,  but  the  retort  died  on 
his  lips. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  scarce  above  a  whis' 
"the  gates  are  guarded;  but  the  word  for  to-night 
Humllittu.'"  He  knelt  and  kissed  Odo's  hand.  Then  be 
rose  and  passed  out  of  the  room.  .  . 
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Before  dawn   the   Duke   left  the    palace.  The    higi 
emotions  of  the  night  had  ebbed.  He  saw  himself  now, 
in  the  ironic  light  of  moraing,  as  a  fugitive  too  harm- 
less to  be  worth  pursuing.  His  enemies  had  let  him 
keep  his  sword  because  they  had  no  cause  to  fear  it. 
Alone  he  pas.sed   througli   the  gardens  of  the   pal 
and  out  into  the  desert  darkness  of  the  streets.  Skirti 
the  wall  of  the  Rencdictine  convent  where  Fulvia 
lodged,  he  gained  a  street  leading  to  the  market-place 
In  the  pallor  of  the  waning  night  the  ancient  nionu 
inents  of  his  race  stood  up  mournful  and  deserted  as 
line  of  tombs.  The  city  seemed  a  grave-yard  and  he 
ineffectual  ghost  of  its  dead  past.  He  reached  the  gal 
and  gave  the  watchword.  The  gates  were  guarded, 
he  had  been  advised;  but  the  captain  of  the  watch  let 
him    pass    without    .show    of   hesitation    or   curiosity. 
Though  lie  hat!   made  no  effort  at  disguise  he  wei; 
forth  unrecognized,  and    the  city  closed  lier  doors 
him  as  carelessly  as  on  any  passing  wanderer. 
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Beyond  the  gates  a  lad  from  the  ducal  stables  waited 
witli  a  horse.  Odo  sprang  into  the  satldle  and  rode  on 
toward  Pontesordo.  The  darkness  was  growing  thinner, 
and  the  meagre  details  of  the  landscape,  with  its 
huddled  farm-houses  and  mulben-y-orchards,  began  to 
define  themselves  as  he  atlvanced.  To  his  left  the  fields 
stretched,  grey  and  sodden ;  ahead,  on  his  right,  hung 
the  dark  woods  of  the  ducal  chase.  Presently  a  bend 
of  the  road  brought  him  within  sight  of  the  keep  of 
Pontesordo.  His  way  led  past  it,  toward  Valsecca;  but 
some  obscure  instinct  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  him, 
and  at  the  cross-roatls  he  bent  to  the  right  and  ixnle 
across  the  marshland  to  the  old  manor-house. 

The  farm-yard  lay  hushed  and  deserted.  The  peasants 
who  lived  there  would  soon  be  afoot;  but  for  the  mo- 
ment Odo  had  the  place  to  himself.  He  tethei'ed  his 
horse  to  a  gate-post  and  walked  across  the  rongh  cob- 
ble-stones to  the  chapel.  Its  Hoor  was  still  heaped  with 
farm-tools  and  dried  vegetables,  and  in  the  dimness  a 
heavier  veil  of  dust  seemed  to  obscure  the  painted  walls. 
Odo  advanced,  picking  his  way  among  broken  plough- 
shares and  stacks  of  maize,  till  he  stood  near  the  old 
marble  altar,  with  its  sea-gotls  and  acanthus  volutes. 
The  place  laid  its  tranquillizing  hush  on  him,  and  he 
knelt  on  the  step  beneath  the  altar.  Something  stirred 
in  him  as  he  knelt  there — a  prayer,  yet  not  a  prayer — 
a  reaching  out,  obscure  and  inarticulate,  towtird  all  that 
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Lhad  survived  of  his  early  hopes  and  faitSis,  a  loosening 
of  old  founts  of  pity,  a  longiug  to  be  somehow,  some- 
where reunited  to  his  old  belief  in  Iife> 
How  long  he  knelt  he  knew  not;  but  when  he  looked 
up  the  chapel  was  full  of  a  pale  light,  and  in  the  first 
shaft  of  the  sunrise  the  face  of  Saint  Francis  shone  out 
on  him.  .  .  He  went  forth  into  the  daybreak  and  rode 
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